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'  Max  O'Rell  has  in  this  volume  given  us  another  entertaining  and  delightful  disserta- 
tion upon  woman  and  her  kind.  What  Max  O'Rell  does  not  know  about  the  sex  to  which 
he  has  not  the  honour  to  belong  is  hardly  worth  knowing.' — Si.  James's  Gazette. 

'  It  is  too  late  in  the  day  to  dwell  upon  the  features  of  style  which  render  the  work  of 
Max  O'Rell  such  easy  and  agreeable  reading,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  illustrate  his  pretty 
gift  of  phrase-making.  He  has  gained  his  own  place  among  popular  authors,  and  offers 
no  sign  of  vacating  it.' — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

'  We  hardly  know  whether  to  recommend  the  book  to  our  readers  or  not.  They  will 
not  put  it  down,  once  begun— that  is  certain.' — Spectator, 

'  Max  O'Rell,  m  his  new  book,  expresses  in  his  own  peculiar  and  entertaining  way 
many  witty,  satirical,  and  humorous  ideas  on  the  subject  of  the  "eternal  woman."' — 
Daily  K.x/>rcss. 

'  Max  O'Rell  is  always  entertaining,  and  provokes  friendly  discussion  as  readily  as 
any  writer  I  know.  His  new  book  contains  many  aphorisms,  and  some  rrf  them  are  very 
good.' — liritish  Weekly. 

'  Max  O'Rell  suviplies,  not  for  the  first  time,  a  delightful  mixture  of  commonplace 
and  common-sense.' — Daily  Chronicle. 

'  We  have  no  doubt  a  great  many  people  will  enjoy  the  book,  and  the  enjoyment  will 
be  innocent  and  wholesome.' — Academy. 

'  Max  O'Rell's  chaff  is  excellent,  and  all  in  perfect  good  taste.' — Pelican. 

'  The  genial  author  takes  up  the  cudgels  on  behalf  of  the  better-looking  sex  in  a  way 
which  should  make  his  book  tremendously  popular  with  lady  readers — especially  the 
married  ones.  ...  A  very  entertaining  book.' — Golden  Penny. 

■  Contains  some  delightful  reading.  ...  It  is  a  book  happy  in  idea,  felicitous  in 
expression,  cynically  frank  and  refreshing  in  its  candour.' — Gossip. 

'  Another  collection  of  amusing  and  epigrammatic  essays.  .  .  .  Max  O'Rell,  as  every- 
one knows,  has  the  gift  of  discoursing  fluently  and  amusingly  onrfiny  subject  o..  which  he 
touches,  and  to  English  and  American  people  his  good-humoured  criticisms  are  particu- 
larly valualjle,  as  they  are  not  only  sound  and  sane  in  themselves,  but  they  are  written 
from  an  outside  standpoint.' — Morning  Leader. 

'  Women  will  not  feel  sorry  that  I\Iax  O'Rell's  last  work  should  be  his  new  book  on 
the  fair  sex.  For  many  a  year  he  has  helped  us  with  his  gentle  raillery,  cheered  us  with 
his  bright  humour,  and  taught  us  much.  "  Rambles  in  Womanland  "  contains  manyliltle 
personal  reminiscences  and  revelations,  and  its  author's  wit  is  undimmed.  The  book 
is  full  of  epigrams,  bons  mots,  and  piquant  criticisms.' — Gentleivoinan. 

'  Max  O'Rell's  last  book  will  add  to  the  regret  that  his  genial  pen  will  write  no  more. 
Usually  there  is  a  tone  of  gaiety  in  what  he  says,  but  at  all  times  he  discusses  important 
problems  with  all  serio\isness,  and  with  not  a  Httle  of  the  wisdom  with  which  a  wide 
knowledge  of  the  world  had  endowed  him.  Max  O'Rell's  writings  have  always  been 
notable  Cor  witty  epigrammatic  sentences.  .  .  .  His  last  work  is  a  bright  and  engaging 
book. ' -  Daily  Telegraph. 

'  With  a  pretty  wit  and  a  turn  for  epigram  this  writer  can  scarcely  be  dull,  and  no 
one  will  turn  to  one  or  other  of  these  chatty  chapters  without  being  pleasantly  enter- 
tained. ' — .Scotsman. 

'  Liveliness,  amiability,  charm,  honourable  sentiment,  humour,  every  quality  that  the 
best  kind  of  French  culture  produces,  are  open  to  anyone  who  can  read  English  in  the 
pages  of  Max  O'Rell.  Every  page  of  these  "  Rambles"  is  sprinkled  over  with  aphorisms. 
.  .  .  This  most  entertaining  book.'— Krt«z"/'_y /'Vi/>-. 

'  There  is  much  that  is  entertaining  in  these  short  pithy  comments  on  women's  ch.trac- 
teristics,  and  occasionally  criticism  that  penetrates  deep  beneath  the  surface,  and  reveals 
a  vast  amount  of  observation  and  knowledge  of  the  world.  .  .  .  The  book  is  full  of  smart 
saying--  and  clever  aphorisms.' — Pul'lisliers'  Circular. 

'  Whatever  his  theme,  he  is  always  bright,  and  the  coruscations  of  his  wit  are  exceed- 
ingly diverting.  .  .  .  This  last  contribution  is  full  of  good  things,  placed  in  an  amusing 
seuing.  .  .  .  These  are  but  a  few  maxims  culled  from  a  crowded  garden.  .  .  .  This 
wonderful  little  volume.' — Kclw. 

'"Rambles  in  Womanland  "  has  between  its  covers  nuich  wisdom,  served  up  with 
a  pretty  j;arnish  of  wit  and  that  wholesome  sauce— common  sense.  Indeed,  Max  O'Rell 
has  written  nothing  better  th.an — in  f.act,  nothing  so  good  as — "  Rambles  in  WomanLand." 
Here  we  have  his  riper  wisdom,  his  fuller  experience  ;  but  while  he  has  gained  in  wisdom 
or  experience,  he  has  not  lost  his  spiciness  or  his  power  of  brief,  terse  epigram.' — lUack 
and  White. 

'  Full  of  sparkling  common-sense.' — T.  P.'s  Weekly. 

'  There  is  enough  frrsh  m.ntcnal  to  commend  those  "  Rambles  in  Womanland  "  to  those 
who  have  enjoyed  rambling  through  the  author's  entertaining  writings.' — Morning  Post. 
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PART     I 

RAMBLES    IN    WOMANLAND 

CHAPTER  I 

THOUGHTS    ON    LIFE    IN    GENERAL 

Cupid    will    cause    men   to   do    many   things;    so    will 
cupidity.  '^ 

I  like  economy  too  much  as  a  virtue  not  to  loathe 
it  when  it  becomes  a  vice. 

Many  virtues,  when  carried  too  far,  become  vices. 

Envy  is  a  vice  which  does  not  pay.     If  you  let  your 
envy  be  apparent,  you  advertise  your  failure. 

Nothing  is  less  common  than  common-sense. 


^^'^lenever  you  can,  pay  cash  for  what  you  buy.  A 
bill  owing  is  like  port  wine — it  generally  improves  by 
keeping.  ^ 
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2  RAMBLES  IN  AVOMANLAND 

There  are  people  whose  sifrnature  has  no  more 
signi(k-ance  at  the  end  of  a  letter  of  insults  than  it 
has  value  at  the  bottom  of  a  cheque, 

r 

The  hardest  thing  to  do  in  life  is  to  make  a  living 
dishonestly  for  any  length  of  time. 


The  harm  that  happens  to  others  very  seldom  does 
us  any  good,  and  the  good  that  happens  to  them  very 
seldom  does  us  atiy  harm.  Peoj^le  who  are  successful 
are  neither  envious,  jealous,  nor  revengeful. 


Very  often  a  man  says,  '  I  have  made  a  fool  of  my- 
self!' who  should  only  accuse  his  father. 


A  contract  is  a  collection  of  clauses  signed  by  two 
honourable  persons  who  take  each  other  for  scoundrels. 

■f 

Many  people  make  a  noise  for  the  simple  reason  that, 
like  drums,  they  are  empty.  Many  others  think  them- 
selves deep  who  are  onlv  hollow. 

Never  have  anything  to  do  with  women  in  whose 
houses  you  never  see  a  man.  You  may  say  what  you 
like,  but  I  have  heard  many  women  admit  that  the 
presence  of  a  man  adds  a  great  deal  of  respectability  to 
a  house.  to. 
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If  you  cannot  prevent  evil,  try  not  to  see  it.  What 
we  do  not  know  does  not  hurt  us. 

r 

A  self-conscious  man  is  sometimes  one  who  is  aware 
of  his  worth ;  a  conceited  man  is  generally  one  who  is 
not  aware  of  his  unworthiness. 

r 

Many  a  saint  in  a  small  provincial  town  is  a  devil 
of  a  dog  in  the  Metropolis.  Life  in  small  towns 
is  like  life  in  glass-houses.  The  fear  of  the  neighbour 
is  the  beginning  of  wisdom. 

■f 

Great  revolutions  were  not  caused  by  great  griev- 
ances or  even  great  sufferings,  but  by  great  injustices. 

Revolutions,  like  new  countries,  are  often  started  by 
somewhat  objectionable  adventurers.  When  they  have 
been  successful,  steady  and  honest  people  come  in. 

r 

The  good  diplomatist  is  not  the  one  who  forces 
events,  but  the  one  who  foresees  them,  and,  when  they 
come,  knows  how  to  make  the  best  of  them.  The 
good  diplomatist  is  not  the  one  who  successfully  takes 
people  in,  but  the  one  who,  when  he  has  discovered  who 
are  his  true  friends,  sticks  to  them  through  thick  and  thin. 

to. 

I  prefer  unrighteousness  to  self-righteousness.  The 
unrighteous  man   may  see   the  error  of  his  wajs  and 
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improve.  He  may  even  be  lovable.  The  self-ri^fhtcous 
man  is  unteachable,  uncharitable,  unloving,  unlovable, 
and  unlovely. 


You  can  judge  the  social  standing  of  a  woman  from 
the  way  she  sits  down. 


A  woman  may  love  a  man  she  has  hated,  never  one 
she  has  despised,  seldom  one  who  has  been  indifferent 
to  her.  _ 

r 

A  woman  is  seldom  jealous  of  another  on  account  of 
her  intellectual  attainments,  but  if  her  bosom  friend 
has  on  purpose  or  by  mere  chance  eclipsed  her  by  her 
dress  at  a  party,  they  will  probably  be  no  longer  on 
speaking  terms. 


Scientific  men  are  generally  the  most  honest  of  men, 
because  their  minds  are  constantly  bent  on  the  pursuit 
of  truth. 


It  requires  a  head  better  screwed  on  the  shoulders  to 
stand  success  than  to  endure  misfortune. 

r 

The  world  is  not  ruled  by  men  of  talent,  but  by  men 
)f  character. 


A  vain  man  speaks  either  well  or  ill  of  himself     A 
modest  man  never  speaks  of  himself  at  all. 


CHAPTER    II 


OH,    YOU    MEN  ! 

The  Paris  Presse  had  asked  its  male  readers  to  men- 
tion which  virtue  they  most  admire  in  women.  Here 
is  the  result,  with  the  number  of  votes  obtained  by 
each  virtue,  and  truly  it  is  not  an  edifying  result : 


1.  Faithfulness 

..     8,278 

12.   Industry   ... 

..     2,125 

2.   Economy  ... 

..     7,496 

13.  Courage    ... 

..     1,758 

3.  Kindness  ... 

...     (5,736 

14.  Discretion 

..     1,687 

4.  Order 

..     5,052 

15.   Simplicity 

...     1,580 

5.  Modesty    ... 

..     4,975 

16.  Wisdom    ... 

..     1,417 

6.  Devotion  ... 

...     4,782 

17.  Honesty    ... 

..     1,389 

7.  Charity     ... 

...     4,575 

18.  Amiability 

..     1,273 

8.  Sweetness 

...     4,565 

19.  Chastity    ... 

..     1,230 

9.  Cleanliness 

...     3,594 

20.  Propriety  ... 

969 

0.  Patience  ... 

..     2,750 

21.  Self-abnegation 

868 

1.  Maternal  love 

..     2,703 

Surely,  here  is  food  for  reflections  and  comments. 
Economy,  order,  and  devotion  head  the  list ;  chastity 
and  self-abnegation  figure  at  the  bottom.  I  should 
have  imagined  the  last  two  virtues  would  have  obtained 
the  maximum  of  votes. 

And  is  it  not  wonderful  that  the  most  beautiful  trait 
in  a  woman's  character — I  mean  Loyalty — should  be 
altogether  omitted  from  this  list  of  twenty -one  most 
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characteristic  virtues  in  women  ?  Are  we  to  conclude 
that  loyalty  is  a  virtue  for  men  alone,  such  as  will- 
power, magnanimity,  enerf^y,  bravery,  and  straight- 
forwardness ? 

And  Sincerity,  that  most  indispensable  and  precious 
virtue,  which  is  supposed  to  make  the  friendship  of  men 
so  valuable,  is  it  not  also  a  virtue  that  we  should  value 
in  women  ? 

Do  men  mean  to  say  that  loyalty  and  sincerity 
should  not  be  or  could  not  be  expected  to  be  found  in 
women  ?  AVoman  must  be  sweet,  of  coui'se,  and  be 
economical.  She  must  charm  men  and  keep  their  house 
on  the  principles  of  the  strictest  order.     Lovely  ! 

I  know  men  who  allow  their  wives  ^1  a  day  to 
keep  their  houses  in  plenty,  and  who  spend  £2  every 
day  at  their  club.  Whatever  the  husband  does,  how- 
ever, the  wife  must  be  faithful,  and  possess  patience 
and  self-abnegation.  She  must  be  resigned,  and,  mind 
you,  always  amiable  and  cheerful. 

Poor  dear  fellow !  the  truth  is,  that  when  a  man  has 
spent  a  jolly  evening  at  his  club  with  the  '  boys,""  it  is 
devilishly  hard  on  hiuj  to  come  home  at  one  or  two  in 
the  morning  and  to  find  his  wife  not  amiable,  not 
cheerful,  but  suffering  from  the  dumps,  and,  maybe, 
not  even  patient  enough  to  have  waited  for  hinj. 
Sometimes  she  does  worse  than  this,  the  wretch !  She 
suffers  from  toothache  or  neuralgia.  AVhat  of  that  P 
.  She  should  be  patient,  resigned,  amiable,  and  cheerful ; 
cest  son  metier. 


OH,  YOU  MEN!  7 

Yes,  on  the  threshold  of  the  twentieth  century  we 
find  man  still  considerin<^  woman  as  a  pet  animal  or  a 
nice  little  beast  of  burden ;  sometimes  as  both.  I 
really  should  feel  prouder  of  my  sex  if  they  would  only 
be  kind  enough  to  assert  that  men  are  not  beings 
inferior  to  monkeys  and  birds. 

For  monkeys  have  but  one  rule  of  morality  for  the 
manners  of  both  sexes,  and  birds  share  with  their  mates 
the  duties  of  nest-building  and  feeding  the  little  ones. 
The  latter  even  go  further.  When  the  female  bird  does 
her  little  house  duties  in  the  nursery,  the  male  enter- 
tains her  with  a  song  in  order  to  keep  her  cheerful. 

Marriage  will  be  a  failure  as  long  as  men  are  of 
opinion  that  fidelity,  patience,  devotion,  amiability, 
cheerfulness,  and  self-abnegation  are  virtues  expected  of 
women  only  ;  marriage  will  be  a  failure  as  long  as  it  is 
a  firm,  the  two  partners  of  which  do  not  bring  about  the 
same  capital  of  qualities,  as  long  as  what  is  bad  in  the 
goose  is  not  bad  in  the  gander. 

Certainly  I  like  to  see  in  a  man  a  more  powerful  will 
than  in  a  woman ;  I  like  to  see  more  sweetness  in  a 
woman  than  in  a  man.  In  other  words,  I  like  to  see 
certain  virtues  or  qualities  more  accentuated  in  a  man, 
others  more  accentuated  in  a  woman ;  but,  so  far  as 
fidelity,  kindness,  order,  patience,  industry,  discretion, 
courage,  devotion,  self-abnegation,  wisdom,  honesty, 
sincerity,  amiability,  and  loyalty  are  concerned,  I 
absolutely  deny  that  they  should  be  womanly 
virtues   only.     They  are    virtues    th*t   a    man    should 
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expect   to  find  in  a  woman  as  well  as  a  woman  in  a 

man. 

***** 

Oh,  you  men,  most  illogical  creatures  in  the  world ! 
You  call  woman  a  weak  being,  but,  although  you  make 
laws  to  protect  children,  you  make  none  to  protect 
women.  Nay,  on  that  woman  whom  you  call  weak 
you  impose  infallibility.  When  you  strong,  bearded 
men  get  out  of  the  path  of  duty  you  say  :  '  The  flesh  is 
weak ';  but  when  it  is  a  woman  who  does  there  is  no 
indulgence,  no  mercy,  no  pity.  No  extenuating  cir- 
cumstances are  admitted. 

What  you  most  admire  in  women  is  chastity.  If  so, 
how  dare  you  leave  unpunished  the  man  who  takes  it 
away  from  them  ?  How  is  it  that  you  receive  him  in 
your  club,  welcome  him  in  your  house,  and  not  uncom- 
monly congratulate  him  on  his  good  fortune  .'* 

I  hear  you  constantly  complain  that  women  are  too 
fond  of  dress,  too  careless  of  the  money  that  you  make 
by  the  sweat  of  your  brow,  too  frivolous,  too  fond  of 
pleasure,  and  that  matrimony  becomes,  on  that  account, 
more  and  more  impossible. 

Let  me  assure  you  that  there  are  many  young  girls, 
brought  up  by  thoughtful  mothers  to  be  cheerful, 
devoted,  and  careful  wives ;  but,  as  a  rule,  you  despise 
them.  You  are  attracted  by  the  best  dressed  ones,  and 
you  go  and  offer  your  heart  to  the  bird  with  fine 
feathers.  You  Uike  the  rose,  and  disdain  to  look  at 
the  violet.     How  illogical  of  you  to  make  complaints  ! 
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You  only  get  what  you  want,  and,  later  on,  what  you 
deserve. 

The  law,  made  by  man,  and  the  customs  exact  virtue 
incarnate  in  woman.  She  is  to  have  neither  weaknesses, 
senses,  nor  passions.  AVhatever  her  husband  does,  she 
must  be  patient  and  resigned. 

The  laws  and  customs  would  be  much  wiser  if, 
instead  of  demanding  infallibility  of  women,  they  were 
to  make  women's  duties  and  virtues  easier  by  showing- 
less  indulgence  for  men,  and  by  declaring  that,  in 
matrimony,  the  same  conjugal  virtues  are  expected 
alike  of  men  as  of  women. 


CHAPTER   III 

THK  ROSE,  THE  LILY,   AXU  THE  VIOLET  ;  OR,  HOW  DIFFERENT 
METHODS    APPEAL   TO    DIFFERENT    WOMEN 

The  man  butterfly  is  the  most  danoeious  member  of 
society.  He  is  generally  handsome,  amiable,  persuasive, 
and  witty.  He  may  be  in  succession  cheerful,  light- 
hearted,  poetical,  and  sentimental. 

If  he  comes  to  the  rose,  he  says  to  her  in  his  sweetest 
voice:  'You  are  beautiful,  and  I  love  you  tenderly, 
ardently,  I  feel  I  can  devote  my  whole  life  to  you.  If 
you  can  love  me,  I  can  reward  your  love  with  a  century 
of  constancy  and  faithfulness.'' 

'  Oh  !'  says  the  rose,  with  an  air  of  incredulity,  '  I 
know  what  the  faithfulness  of  the  butterfly  is,' 

'  There  are  all  sorts  of  butterflies,'  he  gently  inti- 
mates ;  '  I  know  that  some  of  them  have  commilted 
perjury  and  deceived  roses,  but  I  am  not  one  of  them. 
Of  the  butterfly  I  have  only  the  wings,  to  always  bring 
me  back  to  you,  I  am  a  one-rose  butterfly;  if  the. 
others  are  inconstant,  unfaithful,  liars,  I  am  innocent  of 
their  faults,  I  swear,  if  you  will  not  listen  to  me,  I 
shall  die,  ami  in  dying  for  you  there  will  be  happiness 

still; 

[10] 
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The  rose  is  touched,  moved  and  charmed  with  this 
passionate  language.  '  How  he  loves  me  V  she  thinks. 
'  After  all,  if  butterflies  are  generally  perfidious,  it  is  not 
his  fault ;  he  is  not  one  of  that  sort.' 

The  rose  yields  ;  she  gives  up  to  him  her  whole  soul, 
all  her  most  exquisite  perfume.  After  he  is  saturated, 
he  takes  his  flight. 

*  Where  are  you  going?'  asks  the  rose. 

'  Where  am  I  going  ?'  he  says,  with  a  protecting 
sneer.  '  Why,  I  am  going  to  visit  the  other  flowers,  your 
rivals.' 

'  But  you  swore  you  would  be  faithful  to  me !' 

'  I  know,  my  dear  ;  a  butterfly's  oath,  nothing  more. 
You  should  have  been  wiser,  and  not  allowed  yourself  to 
be  taken  in.' 

Then  he  ffoes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  beautiful, 
haughty,  vain  lily.  Meantime  an  ugly  bumble  comes 
near  the  rose  and  tries  to  sting  her.  She  calls  the 
butterfly  to  her  help,  but  he  does  not  even  deign  to 
answer.  For  him  the  rose  is  the  past  and  the  lily 
the  present.  He  is  no  more  grateful  than  he  is 
faithful. 

WHEN    HE    MEETS    THE    LILY 

With  the  lily,  whom  he  understands  well,  he  knows 
he  has  to  proceed  in  quite  a  different  manner.  He  must 
use  flattery. 

'  Imagine,  lovely  lily,'  he  says  to  her,  '  that  this  silly 
and  vain  rose  thinks  she  is  the  queen  of  flowers.     She  is 
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beautiful,  no  doubt,  but  what  is  her  beauty  compared  to 
yours?  What  is  her  perfume?  Ahnost  insipid  com- 
pared to  your  enchanting,  intoxicating  fragrance. 
What  is  her  shape  compared  to  your  glorious  figure  ? 
Why,  she  looks  like  a  pink  cabbage.  Is  not,  after  all, 
pure  whiteness  incomparable  ?  My  dear  lady,  you  are 
above  competition.' 

The  vain  lily  listens  with  attention  and  pleasure. 
The  wily  butterfly  sees  he  is  making  progress.  He  goes 
on  flattering,  then  risks  a  few  words  of  love. 

'  Ah  !'  sighs  the  lily, '  if  you  were  not  a  fickle  butterfly, 
I  might  believe  half  of  what  you  say  !' 

'  You  do  not  know  me  f  he  exclaims  indignantly.  '  I 
have  only  the  shape  of  a  butterfly  ;  I  have  not  the  heart 
of  one.  How  could  I  be  unfaithful  to  you  if  you  loved 
me  ?  Are  you  not  the  most  beautiful  of  flowers  ?  How 
could  it  be  possible  for  me  to  prefer  any  other  to  you  ? 
No,  no ;  for  the  rest  of  my  life  there  will  be  but  the  lily 
for  me/ 

The  vanity  of  the  lily  is  flattered,  she  believes  him, 
and  gives  herself  up  to  the  passionate  embrace  of  the 

butterfly. 

'Oh,  beloved  one,'  she  exclaims  in  ecstasy,  'you  will 
love  me  for  ever ;  you  will  always  be  mine  as  I  am 
yours  V 

'To  tell  you  the  truth,  my  dear  lily,'  says  the  butter- 
fly coolly,  'you  are  very  nice,  but  your  perfume  is 
rather  strong,  a  little  vulgar,  and  one  gets  tired  of  it 
quickly.     I  am  not  sure  that  I  do  not  prefer  the  rose 
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to  you.  Now,  be  good,  and  let  me  go  quickly.  I  am 
a  butterfly.  I  cannot  help  my  nature ;  I  was  made  like 
that.     Good-bye !' 

THE    MODKST    VIOLKT 

Then  he  flies  towards  a  timid  violet,  modestly  hidden 
in  the  ivy  near  the  wall.  Her  sweet  odour  reveals  her 
presence.     So  he  stops  and  says  to  her  : 

'  Sweet,  exquisite  violet,  how  I  do  love  you  !  Other 
flowers  may  be  beautiful,  my  darling,  but  that  is  all. 
You,  besides,  are  good  and  modest  ;  as  for  your  sweet, 
delicious  perfume,  it  is  absolutely  beyond  competition. 
I  might  admire  a  rose  or  a  lily  for  a  moment,  lose  my 
head  over  them,  but  not  my  heart.  You  alone  can 
inspire  sincere  and  true  love.  If  you  will  marry  me — 
for  you  do  not  imagine  that  I  could  ask  you  to  love  me 
without  at  the  same  time  asking  you  to  be  my  wife — we 
will  lead  a  quiet,  retired  life  of  eternal  bliss,  hidden  in 
the  ivy,  far  from  the  noise  and  the  crowd.' 

'  This  would  be  beautiful,"'  says  the  violet,  '  but  I  am 
afraid  you  are  too  brilliant  for  me,  and  I  too  modest 
and  humble  for  you.  I  have  been  warned  against  you. 
People  say  you  are  fickle.' 

'  Who  could  have  slandered  me  so  ?  Your  modesty 
is  the  very  thing  that  has  attracted  me  to  you.  I  have 
crossed  the  garden  without  looking  at  any  other  flower 
in  order  to  come  to  you  straight.  What  I  want  is  a 
heart  like  yours — tender,  faithful — a  heart  that  I  may 
feel  is  mine  for  the  rest  of  my  days.' 
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And  he  swears  his  love,  always  promising  matrimony 
as  soon  as  a  few  difficulties,  'over  wliich  he  has  no 
control,'  are  surmounted.  The  poor  little  violet  is 
fascinated,  won;  she  loves  him,  and  gives  herself  to 
him  ;  but  it  is  not  long  before  he  goes, 

'  Surely,'  she  says,  witli  her  eyes  filled  with  tears,  '  you 
are  not  going  to  abandon  me.  You  are  not  going  to 
leave  me  to  fight  the  great  big  battle  of  life  alone,  with 
all  the  other  flowers  of  the  garden  to  sneer  at  me  and 
despise  me  !  Oh  no,  dear ;  I  have  loved  you  with  my 
modest  soul ;  I  have  given  you  all  I  have  in  the  world. 
No,  no,  you  are  not  going  away,  never  to  return  again  ! 
It  would  be  too  cruel !  No,  the  world  is  not  so  bad  as 
that ;  you  will  return,  won't  you  ?' 

'  I  feel  very  sorry  for  you,  dear — really  very  sorry ; 
but,  you  see,  I  cannot.  I  am  a  gentleman,  and  I  have 
my  social  position  to  think  of  I  am  sure  you  under- 
stand that.  You  say  you  are  fond  of  me ;  then  you  will 
put  yourself  in  my  })lace,  and  conclude  that  I  have  done 
the  best  I  could  for  you.  Good-bye !  Forget  me  as 
quickly  as  you  can.' 

The  little  violet  commits  suicide ;  and  the  butterfly, 
reading  an  account  of  it  in  the  following  day's  pajiers, 
has  not  even  a  tear  to  shed,  no  remorse,  no  regret. 

A   SHINING    SOCIAL    LIGHT. 

He  is  called  by  his  club  friends  '  a  devil  of  a  fellow 
with  the  girls,'  and  that  is  almost  meant  as  a  compli- 
ment.    As  for  the  women  of  the  very  best  society,  he  is 
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thought  rather  enterprising  and  dangerous  ;  but  I  have 
never  heard  that,  for  his  conduct,  he  has  ever  been 
turned  out  of  a  respectable  house  or  of  a  decent  club. 

There  is  one  drawback  to  the  perfect  happiness  of  the 
butterfly  :  he  is  generally  in  love  with  a  worthless 
woman,  who  makes  a  fool  of  him. 


CHAPTER  IV 

WOMEN    I,OVE    lUaTEll   THAN    MEN 

How  many  people  understand  what  love  means  ?  How 
many  appreciate  it  ?  How  many  ever  realize  what  it 
is  ?  For  some  it  is  a  more  or  less  sickly  sentiment,  for 
others  merely  violent  desires. 

Alas !  it  requires  so  many  qualifications  to  appreciate 
love  that  very  few  people  are  sufficiently  free  from  some 
vulgarity  or  other  to  be  worthy  of  speaking  of  love 
without  profanity. 

Love  requires  too  much  constancy  to  suit  the  light- 
hearted,  too  much  ardour  to  suit  calm  temperaments, 
too  much  reserve  to  suit  violent  constitutions,  too  much 
delicacy  to  suit  people  destitute  of  refinement,  too  mueh 
enthusiasm  to  suit  cool  hearts,  too  much  diplomacy  to 
suit  the  simple-minded,  too  much  activity  to  suit  in- 
dolent characters,  too  many  desires  to  suit  the  wise. 

See  what  love  rc(juires  to  be  properly  and  thoroughly 
appreciated,  and  you  will  easily  underst/uid  why  it  must 
be  in  woman's  nature  to  love  better  and  longer  than 
man. 

Men  can  worship  better  than  women,  but  women  can 
love  better  than  men.     Of  this  there  can  be  no  doubt. 

[16] 
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Veiy  often  women  believe  that  they  are  loved  when 
they  are  only  ardently  desired  because  they  are  beautiful, 
picjuant,  elegant,  rich,  difficult  to  obtain,  and  because 
men  are  violent,  ambitious,  wilful,  and  obstinate ;  and 
the  more  obstacles  there  are  in  their  way,  the  more  bent 
they  feel  on  triumphing  over  difHculties. 

To  obtain  a  woman  men  will  risk  their  lives,  ruin 
themselves,  commit  any  act  of  folly  or  extravagance 
which  you  care  to  name.  Women  are  flattered  by 
these  follies  and  extravagances  due  to  motives  of  very 
different  characters ;  but  they  mistake  passion  for  love. 

Yet  passion  is  veiy  seldom  compatible  with  true  love. 
Passion  is  as  fickle  as  love  is  constant.  Passion  is  but  a 
proof  of  vanity  and  selfishness. 

Woman  is  only  the  pretext  for  the  display  of  it. 
Singers,  actresses,  danseuses,  all  women  detached  from 
that  shade  and  mystery  in  which  love  delights  in  dwell- 
ing, women  who  give  to  the  public  all  the  treasures 
of  their  beauty,  amiability,  and  talent  are  those  who 
inspire  in  men  the  most  violent  passions,  but  they  are 
seldom  truly  loved  unless  they  consent  to  retire  from 
the  glare  of  the  footlights  and  withdraw  to  the  shade. 

Passion  excites  vanity,  noise,  envy :  it  plays  to  the 
gallery.  Love  seeks  retirement,  and  prefers  a  moss 
bank  against  some  wall  covered  with  ivy,  some  solitude 
where  silence  is  so  perfect  that  two  hearts  can  hear  each 
other  beat,  where  space  is  so  small  that  lips  must 
forcibly  meet. 

The  man  who  takes  his  bride  to  Paris  for  the  honey- 
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moon  does  not  really  love  her.  If  he  loves  truly  he 
will  take  her  to  the  border  of  a  forest  in  some  secluded, 
picturesque  spot,  where  nature  will  act  as  a  church  in 
which  both  will  fervently  worship. 

Now,  with  very  few  exceptions,  women  understand 
these  things  much  better  than  men.  They  are  born 
with  feelings  of  delicacy  and  refinement  that  only  few 
men  can  acquire  or  develop ;  they  are  more  earnest, 
more  poetical,  better  diplomatists,  and  of  temperaments 
generally  more  artistic. 

Besides — and  it  is  in  this  that  they  are  infinitely 
superior  to  men — whereas  many  men  see  their  love 
cooled  by  possession,  all  women  see  theirs  increased 
and  sealed  by  it. 

The  moment  a  woman  is  possessed  by  the  man  she 
loves,  she  belongs  to  him  body,  heart,  and  soul.  Her 
love  is  the  occupation  of  her  life,  her  only  thought,  and, 
I  may  add  without  the  slightest  idea  of  irreverence,  her 
religion. 

She  loves  that  man  as  she  does  God.  If  all  men 
could  only  be  sufficiently  impressed  with  this  fact,  how 
kind  and  devoted  to  women  they  would  be  ! 


CHAPTER  V 

IS    WOMAN    A    RESPONSIBLE    BEING  ? 

There  are  nations  still  in  existence  where  women  are 
denied  the  possession  of  a  soul ;  but  these  nations  are 
not  civilized.  Now,  Germany  and  England  are  civilized 
nations,  yet  I  am  not  sure  that  some  Germans  and 
Englishmen  really  admit  that  women  are  beings  pos- 
sessed of  a  mind. 

I  have  constantly  heard  Englishmen  of '  the  good  old 
school '  say  :  '  If  a  man  steals  my  horse,  my  dog,  my 
poultry,  I  have  him  arrested,  and  he  gets  a  few  months' 
imprisonment ;  if  he  steals  my  wife,  he  remains  at  large, 
unmolested.  Yet,  is  not  my  wife  my  most  valuable 
property  T  And  that  good  Englishman  is  absolutely 
persuaded  that  his  argument  is  unanswerable. 

The  other  day,  in  a  German  paper,  I  read  the  follow- 
ing exquisitely  delicious  remark  :  '  We  have  a  treaty  of 
extradition  with  Switzerland.  If  the  man  Giron  had 
stolen  the  least  valuable  horse  of  the  Crown  Prince  of 
Saxony,  we  could  have  had  him  arrested  in  Geneva  and 
returned  to  us ;  but  as  he  only  stole  the  wife  of  that 
prince,  the  mother  of  his  children,  we  can  do  nothing.' 

From  all  this  we  are  bound  to  conclude  that,  in  the 

[  10  ]  2—3 
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eyes  of  many  Germans  and  some  Englishmen,  a  woman  is 
like  a  horse  or  any  other  animal,  a  thing,  a  'brute  of  no 
understand ing,"  a  Ix^ing  without  a  mind.  In  my  ignor- 
ance I  thought  that  when  women  left  their  husbands  to 
follow  other  men,  they  were,  rightly  or  wrongly,  using 
their  own  minds,  acting  on  their  own  responsibility  and 
on  their  own  good  or  bad  judgment. 

In  other  words,  I  thought  that  they  were  thinking 
])eings. 

When  a  man  steals  a  horse,  he  takes  him  by  the 
mane  or  the  mouth  and  pulls  him  away  with  him.  He 
does  not  say  to  the  animal,  '  I  like  you ;  I  will  treat 
you  better  than  your  master ;  will  you  come  with  me  ?' 
He  steals  him,  as  he  would  an  inanimate  thing. 

When  a  man  asks  a  woman  to  elope  with  him,  he 
says  to  her  :  '  I  love  you,  I  know  you  love  me  ;  leave 
your  husband,  who  makes  you  unhappy,  and  come  with 
me,  who  will  make  you  happy.'  She  reflects,  and, 
through  feelings  of  despair,  of  love,  of  passion,  she 
yields,  and  answers, '  Yes,  I  will/ 

Now,  her  resolution  may  be  most  reprehensible,  her 
conduct  immoral ;  she  may  be  a  fool,  anything  you  like, 
but  she  is  not  carried  off  by  force.  She  acts  of  her  own 
accord  and  free  will,  and  is,  I  imagine,  prepared  to  meet 
the  consequences  of  her  actions. 

I  have  heard  an  English  magistrate  say  to  a  man 
whose  wife  was  accused  of  disorderly  conduct :  '  You 
should  look  after  your  wife  better  than  you  do,  and,  in 
future,  I  will  make  you  responsible  for  what  she  does. 
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To-day  I  will  impose  a  fine  of  ten  shillings.  If  you  pay 
it,  I  will  set  her  free.' 

Now,  this  argument  would  be  fairly  good  if  the 
accused  had  been  a  dog.  I  should  understand  a  magis- 
trate saying  to  a  man  :  '  Your  dog  is  a  nuisance  and  a 
source  of  danger  to  your  neighbours ;  if  he  causes  any 
more  damage,  if  I  hear  again  that  he  has  killed  your 
neighbour's  cat,  eaten  his  poultry,  or  bitten  his  children, 
I  will  hold  you  responsible,  and  make  you  pay  the 
damages,  plus  some  compensation.'  But  a  wife  ! — inas- 
much that,  mind  you,  when  a  woman  has  committed  a 
murder  in  England,  it  is  she  who  is  hanged,  not  her 
husband. 

I  believe  that  women  are  quite  prepared  to  accept  the 
responsibility  of  their  actions.  The  emancipation  of 
woman  should  be  an  accomplished  fact  by  the  declara- 
tion that  she  can  do  evil  as  well  as  good.  And  I  am 
sure  that  if  she  wants  credit  for  whatever  good  she 
does,  she  is  also  ready  to  accept  the  consecjuences  of  the 
mischief,  to  herself  or  to  others,  which  she  may  make. 


CHAPTER  VI 

RAMBLES    IN    CUI'Id's    DOMAIN 


LovK  performs  daily  miracles.     It  causes  peofile  to  see 
with  closed  eyes,  and  to  see  nothing-  with  open  ones. 


Women  worship  sacrifice  to  the  extent  of  wishing  lis 
to  believe  (perhaps  they  believe  it  themselves)  that,  even 
at  the  altar  of  love,  they  make  a  sacrifice.  Women  in 
love  have  an  irresistible  craving  for  sacrifice. 


I  have  heard  of  women  being  so  much  in  love  as  to 
declare  to  their  husbands  that  they  would  not  want  a 
new  hat  for  another  month. 


The  world  of  love  can  boast  a  roll  of  dcmi-gods, 
heroes,  martyrs,  and  saints  that  would  put  into  the 
shade  those  of  I'aradise  and  Olympus. 

r 

Love,  after  being  coiKjuered,  has  to  be  reconquered 
every  day.  Love  is  like  money  invested  in  doubtful 
stock,    which    has   to   be    watched    at   every    moment. 

[22] 
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Speculators  know  this ;   but  married  men  and  women 
too  often  ignore  it. 

In  love  the  hand  lies  much  less  than  the  lips  and  the 
eyes.  A  certain  pressing  of  the  hand  is  often  the  most 
respectful  and  surest  of  proofs  of  love. 

r 

The  language  of  the  hand  is  most  eloquent.  Who 
has  not  been  able  to  translate  a  pressure  from  a  woman's 
hand  by  '  stay  '  or  '  go  '  ?  How  a  Avoman  can  say  to 
you  with  her  hand  '  I  love  you  '  or  '  I  cannot  love  you ' ! 

r 

Whoever  says  that  two  kisses  can  be  perfectly  alike 
does  not  know  the  A  B  C  of  love. 


No  two  acts  dictated,  or  even  suggested,  by  love 
should  ever  be  alike. 

r 

In  love  it  is  better  to  be  a  creditor  than  a  debtor. 

r    ■ 

Think  of  the  ton'ents  of  harmony  which  maestros 
have  composed  with  seven  notes ;  the  millions  of  thoughts 
which  have  been  expressed  with  a  score  of  letters;  think 
of  all  the  exploits,  deeds  of  valour,  and  crimes  that  have 
been  committed  under  the  influence  of  love ! 


Love  is  not  compatible  with  conceit ;  the  love  of  self 
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excludes  all  other.  Even  injury  cannot  cure  love;  if  it 
does,  there  was  in  the  person  much  more  conceit  than 
love. 

When  a  man  and  a  woman  have  pronounced  together 
the  three  sacramental  words  '  I  love  you,"'  they  become 
priest  and  priestess  of  the  same  temple.  In  order  to 
keep  the  sacred  fire  alive,  they  must  be  careful  not  to 
stifle  it  by  an  excess  of  fuel  or  to  let  it  go  out  for  want 
of  air. 

When  you  are  in  love,  do  not  be  over-sensitive,  but 
always  imagine  that  the  other  is.  Thus  your  suscepti- 
bility will  never  be  wounded,  nor  will  that  of  your 
partner  be. 

AVoe  to  people  in  love  who  satisfy  all  their  desires  in 
a  vveek,  in  a  month,  in  a  year  !  Two  lovers,  or  married 
people,  should  die  without  having  drunk  the  cup  of  love 


to  the  last  dregs. 


r 


Absence  is  a  tonic  for  love  only  when  men  and  women 
love  with  all  their  heart  and  soul.  When  they  do  not, 
the  ancient  proverb  is  still  true  :  '  Ear  from  the  eyes,  far 
from  the  heart.' 

r 

A  beautiful  woman  is  jealous  of  no  woman,  not  even 
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of  a  George  Sand,  a  George  Eliot,  or  of  a  queen ;  but  a 
duchess  may  be  jealous  of  a  chambermaid. 


All  the  love-letters  of  a  woman  are  not  worth  one  of 
her  smiles. 

If  a  woman  wants  to  know  the  secret  for  remaining 
loved  a  long  time,  let  her  keep  this  recipe  in  mind  : 
Give  much,  give  more  still,  but  be  sure  that  you  do  not 
give  all.  Cupid  is  a  little  ungrateful  beast,  who  takes 
his  flight  when  expectations  cease  to  whet  his  appetite. 

r 

For  common  mortals,  desire  engenders  love,  and  love 
kills  desire ;  for  the  elect,  love  is  the  son  of  desire  and 
the  prolific  father  of  a  thousand  new  desires. 

To  conquer  a  man  is  nothing  for  a  woman  to  boast 
of,  but  to  conquer  a  woman  is  a  real  victory,  because 
it  requires  in  a  man,  to  conquer  a  woman,  far  more 
qualities  than  it  requires  in  a  woman  to  conquer  a 
man. 

r 

There  is  a  touching  exchange  of  amiable  services 
between  the  sexes.  The  man  of  twenty  often  receives 
his  first  lesson  in  love  from  a  woman  of  forty ;  and  the 
woman  of  twenty  generally  receives  hers  from  a  man  of 
forty.  Tc^ 
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The  following  are  among  the  little  tortures  which 
people  in  love  take  pleasure  in  inflicting  upon  them- 
selves : 

'  Amelia  has  been  coughing  twice  to-day.  I  wonder 
if  the  poor  darling  is  consumptive  ?  An  aunt  of  hers 
died  of  consumption.  She  was  an  aunt  only  by  marriage, 
but  when  those  confounded  microbes  enter  a  family,  no 
one  knows  the  mischief  they  may  do  I' 

'  George  did  not  notice  I  had  a  carnation,  his  favourite 
flower,  on  my  corsage  the  whole  of  last  evening.  He 
loves  me  no  more.' 

'  Do  I  love  Algy — do  I  adore  him  as  he  deserves  ? 
Ami  worthy  of  him  ?  Shall  I  be  able  to  keep  the 
love  of  a  man  so  handsome,  so  kind,  so  clever?  This 
luoriiino;  he  did  not  kiss  me  with  the  same  ardour. 
Perhaps  he  has  not  courage  enough  to  confess  that  he 
does  not  love  me  as  much  as  he  used  to."' 

'  I  am  too  happy.  Something  tells  me  it  cannot  last. 
I  have  a  i)resentiment  that  a  great  misfortune  is  going 
to  happen.  Our  love  cannot  possibly  enjoy  such  bliss 
for  long.     I  feel  I  am  going  to  cry.' 

And  she  bursts  into  hot  tears. 

'To-day  Arthur  met  me  at  the  apjiointed  time  to 
the  minute.  Formerly  he  used  to  be  in  advance — 
always.  I  told  him  so,  and  he  said,  showing  me  the 
time  by  his  watch,  that  he  was  quite  punctual.  He 
ought  to  have  been  pleased  with  my  remark,  and  have 
answered  otherwise.  I  wonder  if  there  is  anything 
wrong?"" 
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'  He  never  notices  my  dresses  as  he  used  to.  Yester- 
day I  changed  the  bow  I  had  on,  and  he  made  no 
remark.  I  know  all  his  cravats,  every  one  of  them.  I 
also  know  when  he  has  tied  them  before  a  glass,  and 
when  he  has  not.     He  does  not  love  me  as  I  love  him.'' 

'  I  am  quite  happy  when  my  hands  are  in  his,  but  he 
is  not  satisfied  with  that ;  he  always  wants  to  kiss  me. 
He  loves  me  with  his  senses,  not  with  his  heart.  They 
say  all  men  are  the  same.  I  thought  George  was 
different  from  all  of  them  !' 

'  I  have  always  heard  that  love  is  the  most  sublime 
joy  on  earth.  I  love  and  I  am  loved ;  yet  I  want  to  cry, 
and  I  don't  know  why.     Oh,  why  ?' 

'  Why  do  I  find  that  Angelina  looks  better  in  gray 
than  in  red  ?  I  ought  to  admire  her  in  whatever  colour 
she  has  on.  Should  I  make  such  a  remark  if  my  love 
was  intense  ?  Was  I  a  brute  for  making  it  before  her  ? 
She  has  been  sad  ever  since.  But  why  does  she  wear 
red  ?  Red  does  not  suit  a  blonde.  Red  is  for  brunettes. 
Yet,  can  I  tell  her  that  ?  Of  course,  I  cannot.  I  must 
not  imagine  that  she  does  not  know  that  herself,  and 
besides,  I  should  find  her  beautiful  in  anything.  I  am 
an  ass,  a  silly  ass  V 


CHArTER  VII 

WHICH    SEX    WOULD    YOU    CHOOSE    TO    BE  ? 

I  ONCE  heard  a  Frenchman  say,  'My  wife  could  do 
witliout  me,  but  I  couldn't  do  without  her;'  but,  as  a 
rule,  the  Frenchman  who  has  had  the  good  fortune  of 
marrying  an  intelligent  wife  becomes  so  dependent  on 
her,  so  much  under  her  influence,  that  no  general  rule 
should  be  drawn  from  the  remark.  When  a  man  and 
wife  have  lived  happily  together,  I  find,  from  my 
personal  observations,  that  when  one  has  gone,  it  is 
generally  the  woman  who  can  better  do  without  the 
man  than  the  reverse. 

Of  course,  the  question  is  very  complex,  and  one 
which  I  would  rather  ask  than  answer.  If  sexes  could 
do  one  without  the  other,  and  resolved  to  do  it  for  fifty 
yeai-s,  the  world  would  put  up  its  shutters.  May  not 
the  question  resolve  itself  into  the  following:  Of  old 
bacheloi-s  and  old  maids,  which  are  the  happier  ? 

Even  this  question  is  not  a  fair  one,  because  it  must 
be  admitted  that  society,  which  is  very  lenient  over  the 
peccadilloes  of  unmarried  men,  fi-owns  unmercifully  over 
those  of  unmarried  women.  Shall  we  then  say,  Of  old 
bachelors  and  old  maids,  who  have  led   nionachal  lives, 

[  ^<"'  ] 
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which  have  been  the  happier,  and  would  be  the  more 
ready  to  decline  matrimony  if  the  opportunity  were 
again  offered  to  them  ?  Now,  can  you  answer  the 
question  more  easily  ?  Well,  if  you  can,  I  can't,  and 
if  you  have  anything  to  say  on  the  subject  I  shall  be 
glad  to  hear  it. 

Personally,  I  think  the  question  practically  amounts 
to  this :  Which  would  you  rather  be,  a  man  or  a 
woman  ? 

Now,  this  is  a  question  which  my  readers  will  find 
difficulty  in  answering,  and  even  in  speaking  about,  with 
authority,  as  each  of  them  has  only  had  the  experiences 
of  one  sex. 

Before  answering  it,  we  must  indeed  talk  it  over  with 
some  very  intimate  and  trustworthy  friends  of  the  other 
sex,  and  compare  their  sentiments  and  sensations  with 
our  own.  We  must  recall  to  our  minds  all  the  obser- 
vations which  we  have  made  on  the  lives  of  men  and 
women  whom  we  have  known.  Let  us  not  follow  the 
example  of  the  woman  who  would  be  a  man  '  because 
men  are  free,"*  and  the  man  who  would  be  a  woman 
'because  women  are  admired,' for  the  reason  that  all 
men  are  not  free,  and  women  are  far  from  being  all 
admired. 

I  have  interviewed  on  the  subject  many  men  and 
many  women,  and  I  have  found  an  enormous  majority 
of  women  who  would  elect  to  be  men,  and  only  a  very 
small  minority  of  men  who  would  elect  to  be  women. 
Conclusion  :  most  people  would  elect  to  be  men. 
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I  ain  a  man,  and  if  I  were  to  be  born  again  and  asked 
to  make  a  choice,  I  would  elect  to  be  a  man  ;  but  the 
reason  may  be  that  I  possess  many  failings  of  which  I 
am  aware,  and  also  a  few  qualities  which  the  most  im- 
perfect of  us  must  necessarily  possess  who  are  not 
absolute  objects  of  perdition. 

For  let  us  say  at  once  that  sex  suits  character. 

I  love  freedom  and  hate  conventionalities  ;  I  am  a 
man  of  action,  and  must  always  be  up  and  doing.  I  do 
not  believe  that  I  am  in  any  way  tyrannical,  yet  I  like 
to  lead  and  have  my  own  way.  If  the  position  of  first 
fiddle  is  engaged,  I  decline  to  form  part  of  the  orchestra. 
Most  of  these  characteristics  are  failings,  perhaps  even 
faults,  but  I  possess  them,  and  I  cannot  help  possessing 
them,  and  they  naturally  induce  me  to  prefer  being  a 
man. 

I  have  made  my  confession,  let  my  readers  make 
theirs  instead  of  taking  me  to  task.  I  hate  to  feel  pro- 
tected, to  be  petted,  but  I  would  love  to  protect  and 
pet  a  beloved  one,  whom  I  would  think  weaker  than 
myself.  I  am  a  born  fighter,  and  I  don't  care  for 
smooth  paths,  unless  I  can  make  them  smooth  myself 
for  my  own  use  and  also  for  the  use  of  those  who  walk 
through  life  by  my  side. 

But,  leaving  aside  personal  characteristics  which 
would  lead  me  to  elect  to  be  a  man,  there  are  many 
reasons  which  would  cause  me  to  make  that  choice  quite 
independent  of  my  character.  Nature  has  given  women 
beauty  of  face  and  figure,  but  there  she  stopped,  and  to 
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make  her  pay  for  that  gift  she  has  handicapped  her  in 
every  possible  way. 

And  when  I  consider  that  there  are  in  this  world 
more  ugly  women  than  beautiful  ones,  and  that  an  ugly 
woman  is  the  abomination  of  desolation,  an  anomaly,  a 
freak,  I  altoo-ether  fail  to  see  why  ninety  women  out 
of  a  hundred  should  return  thanks  for  being  women. 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  woman  who  is 
not  beautiful  has  no  raison  d'etre^  and  that  only  a  few 
beautiful  women  are  happy  to  be  alive  after  they  are 
forty. 

Women  have  terrible  grievances,  many  of  which 
society  and  legislation  (that  is  to  say,  in  the  second 
case,  man)  ought  to  redress.  But  the  greatest  grievances 
of  women  are,  to  my  mind,  against  nature.  These 
Grievances  cannot  and  will  never  be  redressed. 

In  love  woman  has  an  unfair  position.  She  gets  old 
when  a  man  of  the  same  age  remains  young.  In  every 
race  she  is  handicapped  out  of  any  chance  of  winning  or 
even  getting  a  dead  heat.  For  these  reasons  especially 
I  should  elect  to  be  a  man. 

Ah,  what  a  pity  we  cannot  decide  our  fate  in  every 
phase  of  life !  in  which  case  I  would  elect  to  be  a 
beautiful  woman  from  twenty  to  thirty,  a  brilliant 
officer  from  thirty  to  forty,  a  celebrated  painter  from 
forty  to  fifty,  a  famous  poet  or  novelist  from  fifty  to 
sixty.  Prime  Minister  of  England  or  President  of  the 
United  States  from  sixty  to  seventy,  and  a  Cardinal  for 
the  rest  of  my  life. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

RAMBLES    IN    WOMANLAND 

Whex  a  woman  says  of  her  husband,  '  Ho  is  a  wretch  !"* 
she  may  still  love  him  ;  })robably  she  does.  AVhen  she 
says,  '  Oh,  he  is  a  good  sort ' — poor  fellow  ! 

r 

After  bravery  and  generosity,  tact  and  discretion 
are  the  two  qualities  that  women  most  adniire  in 
men  ;  audacity  comes  next. 

Speaking  of  his  wife,  a  Duke  says,  '  The  Duchess ' ; 
a  man  standing  always  on  ceremony,  '  Mrs,  li.' ;  a 
gentleman,  'My  wife';  an  idiot,  'My  better  half;  a 
common  man,  '  The  missus ' ;  a  working  man,  as  a 
compliment,  'The  old  woman';  a  French  grocer,  '  La 
patronne';  a  French  working  man,  'La  bourgeoise.' 
The  sweet  French  word  '  epouse '  is  only  used  now  by 
Paris  concierges. 

r 

Women  are  roses.  I  always  suspected  it  from  the 
thorns. 

In   the  good   old   times  of  poetry  and    adventures, 

[  -32  J. 
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when  a  man  was  refused  a  <^iA  by  her  parents,  he 
carried  her  oft";  now  he  asks  for  another.  But,  then, 
posting  exists  no  longer  except  for  letters,  and  there  is 
no  poetry  in  eloping  in  a  railroad  car.  Oh,  pro- 
gress !  oh,  civilization  !  such  is  thy  handicraft !  Dull, 
prosaic  times  we  are  living  in  ! 


Woman  is  an  anocl  who  may  become  a  devil,  a  sister 
of  mercy  who  may  change  into  a  vijier,  a  ladybird  who 
may  be  transformed  into  a  stinging-bee.  Sometimes 
she  never  changes,  and  all  her  lifetime  remains  angel, 
sister  of  mercy,  ladybird,  and  sweet  fragrant  flower. 
It  depends  a  great  deal  on  the  gardener. 

r 

When  a  man  is  on  the  wrong  path  in  life,  it  is 
seldom  he  does  not  meet  a  woman  who  says  to  him, 
'  Don't  go  that  way "" ;  but  when  it  is  a  woman  who 
has  lost  her  way,  she  always  meets  a  man  who  in- 
dicates to  her  the  wrong  path. 

r 

The  Lord  took  from  man  a  rib,  with  which  He 
made  a  woman.  As  soon  as  this  process  was  fhiished, 
woman  went  back  to  man,  and  took  the  rest  of  him, 
which  she  has  kept  ever  since. 


The  heart  is  a  hollow  and  fleshy  muscle  which  causes 
the  blood  to  set  in  motion.  It  appears  that  this  is 
what  we  love  with.     Funny  ! 

r 
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Circe  was  an  enchantress  who  changed  men  into  pigs. 
AVhy  do  I  say  was  ?     I  don't  think  that  she  is  dead. 

Women  were  not  born  to  command,  but  they  have 
enough  inborn  power  to  govern  man  who  commands, 
and,  as  a  rule,  the  best  and  happiest  marriages  are 
those  wliere  women  have  most  authority,  and  where 
their  advice  is  ot'tenest  followed. 

There  are  three  ways  for  a  man  to  get  popular  with 
women.  The  first  is  to  love  them,  the  second  to  sym- 
pathize with  their  inclinations,  and  the  third  to  give 
them  reasons  that  will  raise  them  in  their  own  estima- 
tion. In  other  words,  love  them,  love  what  they  love, 
or  cause  them  to  love  themselves  better.  Love,  always 
love.  ^ 

A  woman  knows  that  a  man  is  in  love  with  her  long 
before  he  does.  A  woman's  intuition  is  keener  than 
her  sight ;  in  fact,  it  is  a  sixth  sense  given  to  her  by 
nature,  and  which  is  more  powerful  than  the  other  five 
put  together.  ^ 

Very  beautiful,  as  well  as  very  good,  women  are 
seldom  very  clever  or  very  witty  ;  yet  a  beautiful  woman 
who  is  good  is  the  masterpiece  of  creation. 

r 

A  woman  will  often  more  easily  resist  the  love  which 
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she  feels  for  a  man  than  the  love  which  she  inspires  in 
him.  It  is  in  the  most  beautiful  nature  of  woman  to 
consider  herself  as  a  reward,  but  it  is  also,  unfortunately 
for  her,  too  often  her  misfortune. 

? 

We  admire  a  foreigner  who  gets  naturalized  in  our 
own  country,  and  despise  a  compatriot  who  makes  a 
foreigner  of  himself.  If  a  man  joins  our  religion,  we 
call  him  converted  ;  if  one  of  ours  goes  over  to  another, 
we  call  him  perverted.  In  the  same  way,  we  blame  the 
inconstancy  of  a  woman  when  she  leaves  us  for  another, 
and  we  find  hur  charming  when  she  leaves  another  to 
come  to  us.  g» 

The  reputation  that  a  woman  should  try  to  obtain 
and  deserve  is  to  be  a  sensible  woman  in  her  house  and 
an  amiable  woman  in  society, 

r 

Frivolous  love  may  satisfy  a  man  and  a  woman  for  a 
time,  but  only  true  and  earnest  love  can  satisfy  a 
husband  and  a  wife.  Only  this  kind  of  love  will 
survive  the  thousand-and-one  little  drawbacks  of  matri- 
mony. ^ 

Men  and  women  can  no  more  conceal  the  love  they 
feel  than  they  can  feign  the  one  which  they  feel  not. 

r 

Love  feeds  on  contrasts  to  such  an  extent  that  you 

3—2 
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see  dark  men  prefer  blondes,  poets  marry  cooks  and 
lauii^Jresses,  clever  men  marry  fools,  and  giants  marry 
dwarfs.  ^ 

God  has  created  beautiful  women  in  order  to  force 
upon  men  the  belief  in  His  existence. 

r 

Like  all  the  other  fruits  placed  on  earth  for  the 
delectation  of  men,  the  most  beautiful  women  are  not 
always  the  best  and  the  most  delicious. 


In  the  heroic  times  of  chivalry  men  drew  their 
swords  for  the  sake  of  women ;  in  these  modern  prosaic 
ones  they  draw  their  cheques. 

Women  entertain  but  little  respect  for  men  who  have 
blind  confidence  in  their  love  and  devotion ;  they  much 
prefer  those  who  feel  that  they  have  to  constantly  keep 
alive  the  first  and  deserve  the  second. 


A  woman  can  take  the  measure  of  a  man  in  half  the 
time  it  takes  a  man  to  have  the  least  notion  of  a 
woman.  '^ 

There  are  three  kinds  of  men :  those  who  will  come 
across  temptations  and  resist  them,  those  who  will  avoid 
them  for  fear  of  succumbing,  and  those  who  seek  them. 
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Among  the  first  are  to  be  found  only  men  whose  love 
for  a  woman  is  the  first  consideration  of  their  lives. 

r 

Young  girls  should  bear  in  mind  that  husbands  are 
not  creatures  who  are  always  making  love,  any  more 
than  soldiers  are  men  who  are  always  fighting. 

r 

A  love  affair  will  interest  even  a  very  old  woman, 
just  as  the  account  of  a  race  will  always  interest  an 
old  jockey.     Habit,  you  see ! 

r 

The  friendship  of  women  for  women  is  very  often  less 
based  on  love,  or  even  sympathy,  than  on  little  indis- 
creet confidences  which  they  may  have  made  to  one 
another.  ^ 

In  order  that  love  may  be  lasting,  it  must  be  closely 
allied  with  tried  friendship.  One  cannot  replace  the 
other,  but  so  long  as  both  march  abreast,  livino; 
together,  a  man  and  a  woman  can  find  life  delicious. 

It  is  not  matrimony  that  kills  love,  but  the  way  in 
which  many  people  live  in  the  state  of  matrimony. 
It  may  be  affirmed,  however,  that  only  intelligent 
diplomatists  (alas !  the  select  few !)  can  make  love 
last  long  in  matrimonial  life. 


Women  who  suggest  to  the  mind  notes  of  interroga= 
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tion  are  more  interesting  than  those,  too  perfect,  who 
only  suggest  notes  of  admiration. 

r 

Constant  reproaches  do  not  kill  love  so  quickly  and 
so  surely  as  constant  reminders  of  what  one  has  done  to 
deserve  gratitude.  Why  ?  Simply  because  Cupid  loves 
freedom,  and  lives  on  it.  To  ask  for  love  as  a  debt  of 
gratitude  is  like  forcing  it,  and  the  failure  is  fatal. 

r 

Women  are  all  actresses.  W^hat  makes  actresses  so 
fascinating  and  attractive  to  men  is  that  they  are 
women  twice  over. 


W^oman  is  weak  and  man  is  strong — so  we  constantly 
hear,  at  any  rate.  Then  why,  in  the  name  of  common- 
sense,  do  we  expect  to  find  in  women  virtues  that 
demand  a  strength  of  which  we  men  are  not  capable  ? 

r 

There  are  women  in  the  world  who  love  with  such 
ardour,  such  sincerity,  and  such  devotion,  that,  after 
their  death,  they  ought  to  be  canonized. 

r 

Love  is  a  divine  law  ;  duty  is  only  a  human — nay, 
only  a  social — one.  That  is  why  love  will  always 
triumph  over  duty  ;  it  is  the  greater  of  the  two. 

r 

Lovers  are  very  much  like  thieves ;  they  proceed  very 
much  in  the  same  way,  and  the  same  fate  eventually 
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awaits  them.  First,  they  take  superfluous  precautions  ; 
then  by  degrees  they  neglect  them,  until  they  forget  to 
take  the  necessary  ones,  and  they  are  caught. 

A  man  who  has  been  married  enters  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  ex-officio,  having  served  his  purgatory  on  earth  ; 
but  if  he  has  been  married  twice  he  is  invariably  refused 
admittance,  as  the  Sojourn  of  the  Seraphs  is  no  place 
for  lunatics.  ^ 

As  louff  as  there  is  one  woman  left  on  the  face  of 
the  earth,  and  one  man  left  to  observe  her,  the 
world  will  be  able  to  hear  something  new  about 
women.  ^ 

A  man  may  be  as  perfect  as  you  like,  he  will  never 
be  but  a  rough  diamond  until  he  has  been  cut  and 
polished  by  the  delicate  hand  of  a  woman. 

Middle-aged  and  elderly  men  are  often  embellished 
by  characteristic  lines  engraven  on  their  faces,  but 
women  are  not  jealous  of  them. 


A  woman  who  marries  a  second  time  runs  two  risks : 
she  may  regret  that  she  lost  her  first  husband,  or  that 
she  did  not  always  have  the  second  one.  But,  in  the 
tirst  case,  her  second  husband  may  regret  her  first  one 
even  more  than  she  does,  and  tell  her  so,  too. 
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Many  men  say  that  they  many  to  make  an  end  ;  but 
they  forget  that  if  marriage  is  for  them  an  end,  it  is  a 
beginning  for  the  women,  and  then,  look  out ! 


It  is  a  great  misfortime  not  to  be  loved  by  the  one 
you  love ;  but  it  is  a  still  greater  one  to  be  loved  by  the 
one  whom  you  have  ceased  to  love. 


Love    is    like    most   contagious   diseases:    the   more 
afraid  you  are  of  it,  the  more  likely  you  are  to  catch  it. 


Men  and  women  have  in  common  five  senses ;  but 
women  possess  a  sixth  one,  by  far  the  keenest  of  all — 
intuition.  For  that  matter,  women  do  not  even  think, 
argue,  and  judge  as  safely  as  they  feel. 


Cupid  and  Hymen  are  brothers,  but,  considering  the 
difference  in  their  temperaments,  they  cannot  be  sons 
by  the  same  wife.  ^ 

The  motto  of  Cupid  is,  'All  or  nothing';  that  of 
Hymen,  'All  and  nothing." 

I.ove  is  more  indulgent  than  Friendship  for  acts  of 
infidelity.  ^ 

If  men  were  all  deaf,  and  women  nil  blind,  matrimony 
would  stand  a  much  better  chance  of  success. 


CHArTER  IX 

WOMEN    AND    THEIR    WAYS 

I  SOMETIMES  wonder  how  some  women  dare  go  out  when 
it  is  windy.  Their  hats  are  fixed  to  their  hair  by 
means  of  long  pins  ;  their  hair  is  fixed  to  their  heads  by 
means  of  short  ones,  and  sometimes  it  happens  that 
their  heads  are  fixed  to  their  shoulders  by  the  most 
delicate  of  contrivances.     Yes,  it  is  wonderful ! 

Fiction  is  full  of  Kings  and  Princes  marrying  shep- 
herdesses and  beggar-maids  ;  but  in  reality  it  is  only 
the  Grand-Ducal  House  of  Tuscany,  which  for  nearly 
three  hundred  years  has  exhibited  royal  Princesses 
running  away  with  dancing  masters  and  French  masters 
engaged  at  their  husbands''  courts. 

A  man  in  love  is  always  interesting.  What  a  pity  it 
is  that  husbands  cannot  always  be  in  love  ! 


Men  who  always  praise  women  do  not  know  them 
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I 

well ;  men  who  always  speak  ill  of  them  do  not  know 

them  at  all.  ^ 

What  particularly  flatters  the  vanity  of  women  is  to 
know  that  some  men  love  them  and  dare  not  tell 
them  so.  However,  they  do  not  always  insist  on  those 
men  remaining  silent  for  ever. 

The  saddest  spectacle  that  the  w-orld  can  ofFer  is 
that  of  a  sweet,  sensible,  intelligent  woman  married 
to  a  conceited,  tyrannical  fool. 


The  mirror  is  the  only  friend  who  is  allowed  to  know 
the  secrets  of  a  woman''s  imperfections. 

r 

When  a  woman  is  deeply  in  love,  the  capacity  of  her 
heart  for  charity  is  without  limit.  If  all  women  were 
in  love  there  would  be  no  poverty  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  ^ 

The  fidelity  of  a  man  to  the  woman  he  loves  is  not  a 
duty,  but  almost  an  act  of  selfishness.  It  is  for  his  own 
sake  still  more  than  for  hers  that  he  should  be  faithful 
to  her.  ^ 

Two  excellent  kinds  of  wine  mixed  together  may 
make  a  very  bad  drink.     An  excellent  man  and  a  very 
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good  woman  married  together  may  make  an  abominable 
match.  ^ 

Jealousy,  discreet  and  delicate,  is  a  proof  of  modesty 
which  should  be  appreciated  by  the  very  woman  who 
should  resent  violent  jealousy. 


When  you  constantly  hear  the  talent  or  the  wit  of  a 
woman  praised,  you  may  take  it  for  granted  that  she  is 
not  beautiful.  If  she  were,  you  would  hear  her  beauty 
praised  first  of  all.  jcn 

It  is  slow  poison  that  kills  love  most  surely.  Love 
will  survive  even  infidelity  rather  than  boredom  or 
satiety. 


Men  study  women,  and  form  opinions,  generally 
wrong  ones.  Women  look  at  men,  guess  their  charac- 
ter, and  seldom  make  mistakes. 

All  the  efforts  that  an  old  woman  makes  to  hide  her 
age  only  help  to  advertise  it  louder. 

r 

Of  a  man  and  a  woman,  it  is  the  one  who  is  loved, 
but  who  does  not  love,  that  is  the  unhappier  of  the 
two.  ^ 
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Women  often  see  without  looking;  men  often  look 
without  seeing. 

I  know  handsome  men  who  are  bald,  and  there  arc 
not  a  few,  but  many,  who  derive  distinction  from  this 
baldness.  There  are  men — severe,  stern  types  of  men — 
who  are  not  disfigured,  but  improved,  by  spectacles. 
Just  imagine,  if  you  can,  the  possibility  of  a  bald  woman 
with  spectacles  inspiring  a  tender  passion !  So  much 
for  the  infallibility  of  the  proverb,  'Whafs  sauce  for 
the  goose  is  sauce  for  the  gander,'  so  often  quoted  by 
women  when  they  are  told  that  men  can  afford  to  do 
this  or  that,  but  not  they.  Lady  women-righters,  please 
answer. 


In  the  tender  relations  between  men  and  women, 
novelty  is  a  wonderful  attraction,  and  habit  a  powerful 
bond ;  but  between  the  two  there  is  a  bottomless  preci- 
pice into  which  love  often  falls,  never  to  be  heard  of 
afterward.  Happy  those  who  know  how  to  bridge  over 
the  chasm ! 


A  woman  never  forgets,  however  old  she  may  be,  that 
she  was  once  very  beautiful.  Why  should  she  ?  The 
pity  is  that  she  very  often  forgets  that  she  is  so  no 
longer.  My  pet  aversion  in  society  is  the  woman  of 
sixty  who  succeeds  in  making  herself  look  fifty,  thinks 
she  is  forty,  acts  as  if  she  were  thirty,  and  dresses  as  if 
she  were  twenty.  to» 
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I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  celibacy  is  preferable 
to  marriage ;  it  has,  however,  this  decided  advantage 
over  it :  a  bachelor  can  always  cease  to  be  one  the 
moment  he  has  discovered  that  he  has  made  a  mistake. 

Women  are  extremists  in  everything.  Poets,  painters 
and  sculptors  know  this  so  well  that  they  have  always 
taken  women  as  models  for  War,  Pestilence,  Death, 
Famine  and  Justice,  Virtue,  Glory,  Victory,  Pity, 
Charity.  On  the  other  hand,  virtues  and  vices,  bless- 
ings and  calamities  of  a  lesser  degree  are  represented 
by  men.  Such  are  Work,  Perseverance,  Laziness, 
Avarice,  etc.  ^ 

It  is  not  given  to  any  man  or  woman  to  fall  in  love 
more  than  once  with  the  same  person.  And  although 
men  and  women  may  love  several  times  in  succession, 
they  can  only  once  love  to  the  fulness  of  their  heai'ts. 

Love  does  to  women  what  the  sun  does  to  flowers  :  it 
colours  them,  embellishes  them,  makes  them  look 
radiant  and  beautiful ;  but  when  it  is  too  ardent  it 
consumes  and  withers  them. 

There  are  two  terribly  embarrassing  moments  in  the 
life  of  a  man.  The  first  is  when  he  has  to  say  '  all '  to 
the  woman  he  loves,  and  the  second  when  all  is  said. 
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If  a  man  is  not  to  a  certain  extent  ill  at  ease  in 
the  presence  of  a  woman,  you  may  be  (juite  sure  that 
he  does  not  really  love  her. 

r 

A  woman  explains  the  beauty  of  a  woman  ;  a  man 
feels  it.  A  man  does  not  always  know  why  a  woman  is 
beautiful  ;  a  woman  always  does. 

The  sweetest  music  in  the  ears  of  a  woman  is  the 
sound  of  the  praises  of  the  man  whom  she  loves. 


It  is  a  mistake  for  a  married  couple  to  consider  that 
marriage  has  made  them  one.  To  be  attractive  to  each 
other  they  should  each  preserve  their  personality 
quite  distinct.  Marriage  is  very  often  dull  because 
man  and  wife  are  one,  and  feel  lonely.  Most  people 
get  bored  in  their  own  company. 

r 

Happiness  in  matrimony  is  sober,  serious,  based  on 
love,  confidence,  and  friendship.  Those  who  seek  in 
it  frivolity,  pleasure,  noise,  and  passion  condemn 
themselves  to  penal  servitude. 

r 

The  great  misfortune  of  mankind  is  that  matrimony 
is  the  only  vocation  for  which  candidates  have  had  no 
training ;  yet  it  is  the  one  that  requires  the  most 
careful  preparation.  S^ 
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On  the  part  of  a  husband,  violent  jealousy  is  an 
insult  to  his  wife,  but  delicate,  discreet  jealousy  is 
almost  a  compliment  to  her,  for  it  proves  his  lack  of 
self-confidence,  and  that  sometimes  he  feels  he  is  not 
good  enough  for  her,  not  worthy  of  her. 

Most  women  have  the  hearts  of  poets  and  the  minds 
of  diplomatists.  What  makes  a  wife  so  useful  to  an 
ambassador  is  that  she  adds  her  own  power  of  intuition 
to  the  five  senses  already  possessed  by  her  husband. 

to* 

Love  in  matrimony  can  live  only  on  condition  that 
man  and  wife  remain  interesting  in  each  other's  eyes. 
Devotion,  fidelity,  attention  to  duty,  and  all  the  troop 
of  domestic  virtues  will  not  be  sufficient  to  keep  love 
alive.  ^ 

Beauty  is  not  the  mother  of  Love.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  often  love  which  engenders  beauty,  gives  brilliancy 
to  the  eyes,  gracefulness  to  the  body,  vibration  to  the 
voice.  Love  is  the  sun  that  hatches  the  flowers  ot 
the  soul.  The  face  which  reflects  all  the  inner  senti- 
ments of  the  heart  betrays  the  love  of  its  owner,  and  is 
beautiful. 


Those  who  in  good  faith  promise  eternal  love  and 
those  who  believe  in  such  promises  are  dupes — the 
former   of    their    hearts,    the    latter   of  their    vanity. 
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Wine  well  taken  care  of  improves  by  keepin<T,  but 
not  for  ever  ;  it  is  destined  to  turn  to  vinegar  sooner 
or  later. 

r 

Love  is  a  jjreat  healer.  The  worst  characteristic 
traits  of  a  man  and  of  a  woman  have  been  known  to  be 
cured  by  it. 

Men  and  women  do  not  love  b<.>fore  they  are  thirty, 
men  especially.  Until  then  it  is  little  more  than 
rehearsing.  Fortunate  are  those  who  retain  for  the 
play  the  same  company  they  had  engaged  for  the 
rehearsal. 


CHAPTER  X 

woman's  mission  in  this  world 

Naturalists  make  little  difference  between  women  and 
the  other  females  of  the  animal  kingdom  :  they  declare 
that  the  mission  of  woman  is  to  be  a  mother.  Napo- 
leon I.,  who  was  a  naturalist,  being  asked  to  give  a 
defiriition  of  the  best  woman,  answered  :  '  The  one  who 
bears  most  children.'  And  as  for  him  man  was  mere 
'  cannon  flesh,""  I  am  surjDrised  he  did  not  say,  '  The  one 
who  bears  most  boys.' 

Moralists  are  kinder  to  women  ;  they  go  so  far  as  to 
grant  that  woman's  mission  is  twofold :  that  she  is 
intended  to  be  a  wife  and  a  mother  ;  that  she  is  to  be 
the  guardian  of  the  liearth,  submissive  and  devoted  to 
man,  her  lord  and  master;  to  look  after  her  household, 
and  be  absorbed  by  her  duties  toward  her  husband 
and  children. 

No  sinecure,  this  mission  of  woman,  as  you  see — no 
joke  either ;  but  moralists  have  no  sense  of  humour — 
not  a  particle  of  it. 

No  doubt  this  double  role  of  wife  and  mother  is  most 
respectable ;  it  is  even  sacred  ;  but  woman's  nature 
demands    something   else.      To  restrict   her   circle   of 
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activity  and  influence  to  her  family  is  to  misappieciate 
her  many  faculties,  her  aspirations,  her  feelings,  which, 
like  those  of  men,  are  entitled  to  respect;  it  amounts  to 
not  recognising  that  her  mission  is  not  only  familial, 
but  social  also. 

1  will  not  dwell  on  the  part  she  is  called  upon  to  play 
in  the  family  as  wife  and  mother.  AVe  men  all  know  it, 
whether  we  are  husbands  or  sons  ;  but  we  have  also  to 
consider  what  the  role  of  woman  is  in  that  society  of 
which  she  is  the  great  civilizing  element  as  well  as  the 
greatest  ornament. 

The  most  noble  part  that  has  been  allotted  to  woman 
is  that  of  the  flower  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  This 
role  consists  in  throwing  a  spell  over  the  world,  in 
making  life  more  refined  and  poetical — in  a  word,  in 
spreading  fragrance  around  her  and  imparting  it  to  all 
who  come  in  contact  with  her.  A  wag  once  said  that 
but  for  the  women  men  could  have  hoped  for  Paradise. 
Good  !  But  what  about  this  world  ?  Is  not  woman 
the  direct  or  indirect  motive  for  all  our  actions  ?  Is 
she  not  the  embodiment  of  the  beautiful,  and  therefore 
the  mother  of  Art .'' 

If  she  is  sometimes  the  cause  of  a  crime,  is  she  not 
always  the  cause  of  the  most  heroic  deeds  pei-formed  by 
man  ?  Can  we  for  a  moment  suppose  society  without 
her  ?  AVhy,  without  her  it  would  fall  into  a  state  of 
indolence  and  degradation,  even  of  utter  abjection. 
Would  life  be  worth  living  without  the  sweet  presence 
of  kind,  cheerful,  and  amiable  women  ? 
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Ah,  my  dear  sir,  make  fun  of  woman  in  your  club  as 
much  as  you  like;  crack  jokes  at  her  expense  to  your 
heart's  content ;  but  ackno\vledo;e  frankly  that  you  are 
under  her  power — at  least,  I  hope,  under  her  influence 
— and  that  you  could  no  more  do  without  her  than 
without  the  air  which  enables  you  to  breathe. 

Talk  of  woman's  mission  as  wife  and  mother,  as 
naturalists  and  moralists  do,  but  let  all  of  us  artists 
cry  at  the  top  of  our  voices  that  woman's  mission  is  to 
make  life  beautiful  by  the  cultivation  of  her  own 
beauty,  beauty  of  body,  mind,  and  heart. 

It  is  the  duty  of  woman  to  look  as  beautiful  as  she 
can  ;  it  is  her  imperious  duty  to  charm  the  world  by 
her  sweetness  and  amiability.  A  woman  who  neglects 
this  duty  is  guilty  toward  her  fellow-creatures,  even 
guilty  toward  her  Maker,  by  not  helping  the  destiny 
for  which  she  was  created.  Countries  are  civilized  in 
proportion  to  the  influence  that  women  have  over  men 
in  them. 

As  long  as  gardens  have  flowers  and  the  world  has 
beautiful  and  amiable  women,  so  long  will  life  be  worth 
living. 
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CIIArTER  XI 

IS    WOMAN    INFKIUOR    TO    I\1AN  ? 

Many,  many  years  ago  a  great  council  was  held  to 
discuss  the  ([uestion  whether  women  had  souls.  I  forget 
the  conclusion  which  that  learned  assemhl}'  arrived  at; 
but  what  is  certain  is  that  now  most  men  do  believe 
that  women  have  souls,  although  a  great  number  of 
them  are  still  of  opinion  that  woman  is  a  being  inferior 
to  man. 

They  hold  that  man  is  the  lord  of  creation,  the 
masterpiece,  the  last  Avoi'd  of  the  Almighty, 

Now,  is  this  really  the  case?  First,  God  made  the 
earth,  then  light,  after  which  He  created  fishes,  birds, 
and  animals  of  all  sorts.  Then  He  said  :  '  I  will  now 
create  a  being  far  above  all  the  other  animals."" 

He  took  some  mud  ;  mark  well,  I  say,  some  mud,  and 
)iiade  Adam,  In  His  wisdom  He  thought  that  mud 
was  not  good  enough  to  make  woman  out  of,  and  for 
her  creation  he  took  matter  which  had  already  been 
j)urined  by  His  Divine  breath,  and  He  took  part  of 
Adam,  and  out  of  it  made  Eve. 

Now,  surely,  my  dear  fellow-men,  you  must  own  that 
either   mud   is  better  stuff  than  yourself,  or  you  must 
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confess  that  woman  has  a  nobler  origin  than  _you.      You 
can't  get  out  of  it. 

Please  notice  the  order  of  creation :  Fish,  birds, 
animals,  man  and  woman.  If  men  do  not  admit  that 
the  Creator  began  by  the  least  and  finished  with  the 
best,  they  will  have  to  conclude  that  lobsters,  eels, 
crocodiles,  sharks,  owls,  vultures,  and  mere  sparrows  are 
beings  superior  to  them. 

If  men  do  not  recognise  the  superiority  of  these 
animals  over  them,  they  will  have  to  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  work  of  creation  is  one  of  improvement 
every  day. 

But  man  will  say,  woman  is  not  so  strong  as  we  are. 
True  enough ;  but  horses  are  stronger  than  men ; 
elephants  by  trampling  on  them  can  make  marmalade 
of  them.  Stags  are  swifter  than  men.  Camels  can 
carry  a  weight  of  2,500  lb.  on  their  backs.  Birds  can 
fly,  and  men  are  only  trying  machines  to  help  them 
do  it. 

Is  man  more  intelligent  than  woman  ?  Certainly  not. 
Who  ate  the  apple  ?  I  know  that  Eve  was  the  first  to 
be  disobedient,  but  she  had  an  idea,  at  all  events  before 
Adam  had  one. 

Had  he  even  the  power  of  resistance  ?  No.  Did  he 
even  try  to  shield  woman  after  the  offence  was  com- 
mitted "i  No,  he  didn't,  the  coward.  He  turned 
against  her  and  accused  her  of  being  the  cause  of  the 
whole  evil  done.  Poor  begimiing,  a  poor  show,  and  a 
sad  lesson  by  which  men  have  profited,  and  to  this  day 
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they  turn  against  the  woman  they  have  deceived,  and 
often  abandon  her.     Man  is  still  true  to  his  origin. 

My  dear  sirs,  the  proof  that  God  was  satisfied  that, 
in  creating  woman,  He  had  said  the  last  word  of  His 
Divine  work,  is  that  He  entrusted  her  with  the  most 
noble  of  missions,  that  of  bearing  the  future  genera- 
tions, of  bringing  children  to  the  world,  of  guiding 
their  first  steps,  of  cultivating  their  minds  and  incul- 
cating in  them  the  love  of  what  is  good  and  right.  In 
intending  woman  to  be  mother,  God  proclaimed  the 
superiority  of  women  over  the  rest  of  the  creation. 


CHAPTER  XII 

WOMEN    WHO    ARE    FOLLOWED    AND  ANNOYED    IN    THE 

STREET 

I  HAVE  constantly  heard  women  complain,  in  Paris,  in 
London,  and  in  New  York,  that  they  can  seldom  go  out 
in  the  street  without  being  followed  and  annoyed  by 
men,  many  of  whom  look  like  gentlemen. 

And  they  express  their  complaint  in  tones  of  indigna- 
tion not  altogether  free  from  a  little  air  of  self-satisfac- 
tion that  seems  to  say  :  '  Of  course  a  pretty  woman 
like  myself  is  bound  to  be  noticed  and  stared  at  by 
men."" 

Well,  I  hate  to  say  anything  unpleasant  to  women, 
but  there  is  an  illusion  in  which  they  too  often  indulge, 
and  which  I  should  like  to  dispel  at  once. 

There  are  women  beautiful  as  they  can  be,  who  can 
walk  in  every  city  perfectly  unmolested  and  in  perfect 
comfort  and  security,  and  who  would  be  unable  to 
tell  you  whether  any  man  or  woman  had  noticed 
them. 

We  men  are  not  so  bold  as  many  women  believe,  nor 
are  we  so  silly.  We  have  instinct,  and  we  know  pretty 
well  the  woman  who  enjoys  being  noticed  and  looked 
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at,  and  even  the  one  v,ho  seeks  that  enjoyment  for 
purpose  of  self-satisfaction  or  vanity. 

I  am  over  fifty  years  old,  and  any  girl  of  twenty,  I 
guarantee,  will  make  me  feel  as  timid  as  she  likes  in  her 
presence,  not  by  words,  but  simply  by  her  attitude  of 
dignity  and  reserve. 

And  I  believe  that  practically  the  same  might  be  said 
of  every  man  who  is  not  an  unmitigated  scoundrel  or 
blackguard. 

In  a  word,  I  should  like  to  prove  that  a  woman,  who 
is  too  often  noticed  and  followed  in  the  street,  should 
be  offended  by  it,  and  have  enough  conscience  of  her 
value  to  mention  it  as  little  as  possible ;  she  should  also 
exercise  more  control  over  herself  and  pay  great  atten- 
tion to  the  way  she  dresses,  looks  and  walks  when  out 
in  the  street. 

For  if  she  is  constantly  followed,  take  it  for  granted 
that  there  is  in  her  appearance  something,  just  a  little 
something,  that  gives  a  wrong  impression  of  her. 

Let  women  have  simplicity  in  their  toilette,  dignity 
in  their  manner,  a  severe  gracefulness  in  their  general 
attitude,  and  I  guarantee  you  that  no  man — I  mean  no 
fairly  well-bred  man — will  ever  turn  round  to  look  at 
them. 

Women  should  not  call  it  success.  They  should  feel 
humiliated  to  see  that  some  gloriously  beautiful  women 
do  not  obtain  it.  They  should  take  advice  and  seek  a 
remedy  with  the  earnestness  of  that  cashier  who,  re- 
turning home,  could  not  even  take  notice  of  his  wife 
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atid  children,  much  less  kiss  them,  until  he  had  dis- 
covered the  cause  of  an  error  of  a  penny  in  his 
accounts  amounting  to  several  thousands  of  pounds. 

When  a  woman  tells  me  that  she  cannot  g-o  out  with- 
out  men  lookinc,-  and  smiling  at  her,  I  have  always  a 
mind  to  say  to  her :  '  Perhaps  you  wink  at  them.^ 


CHAPTER    XIII 

DANGEUOUS    AfKX 
(A    WARNING    TO    WCI.MHn) 

Amoxg  the  men  who  are  the  most  dano-erous  for  women 
must  be  reckoned  those  whose  advances  of  love  sene- 
rally  prove  unsuccessful.  AVomen  have  no  idea  of  the 
harm  that  may  be  done  to  them  by  those  parasites  of 
their  homes. 

A  woman,  young,  amiable,  and  cheerful,  welcomes 
such  men  in  her  house  without  entertaining  any  sus- 
picion. She  invites  them  to  her  receptions,  her  dinner- 
parties; she  often  finds  them  pleasant,  witty,  and  then 
they  venture  a  few  flattering  compliments.  She  at  first 
accepts  them  as  the  current  coin  of  society,  and  pays  no 
attention  to  them. 

As  she  is  amiable  to  her  guests,  she  is  not  on  her 
guard,  and  she  treats  them  to  the  same  smiles,  which 
these  fops  of  the  purest  water  often  imagine  are  gracious 
smiles  conferred  on  them  only.  Thus  encouraged,  they 
go  further,  and  venture  compliments  bordering  on 
declarations  of  love,  or,  at  any  rate,  on  expressions  of 
deep  admiration.     The  young  woman,  used  to  compli- 
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nients,  takes  no  notice  of  our  heroes,  or  pretends  to  have 
understood  nothing. 

Her  silence  is  then  taken  for  a  tacit  acceptance,  and 
the  fops,  emboldened,  make  an  open  declaration  of  love. 
Now,  a  regular  flirt  or  coquette  knows  how  to  encourage 
or  discourage  a  man  with  one  glance,  but  a  perfectly 
good  woman  is  taken  unaware;  she  feels  embarrassetl, 
and,  thus  apparently  encouraged,  these  men  get  bolder 
and  bolder,  until  the  young  woman  has  to  show  them 
the  door. 

Then  her  troubles  begin.  These  parasites  will  go  to 
their  clubs,  and,  even  in  drawing-rooms,  say  that  she  is 
a  heartless  coquette  who  encourages  men  to  make  love 
to  her  just  to  amuse  herself.  They  abuse  her,  watch 
her,  and,  if  one  day  she  should  compromise  herself  in 
the  least,  woe  to  her  if  the  secret  should  fall  into  such 
men"'s  hands  !  There  is  no  revenge  of  which  they  are 
not  capable.  A  case  of  this  sort  was,  not  long  ago, 
investigated  thoroughly,  and  it  turned  out  that  an 
anonymous  letter  had  been  written  to  the  husband  of  a 
most  charming  society  woman  by  a  cur  whom  she  had 
to  turn  out  of  her  house  for  offering  her  a  worthless 
love. 


CHAPTER  XIV 

THE    MAN    WHO    SMILES 

There  is  to  be  met  in  society  a  man  who  is  particularly 
provoking  and  sujjremely  objectionable  and  offensive. 
lie  is  about  forty,  very  gentlemanly,  self-possessed, 
irreproachably  dressed,  welljnformed,  interesting  talker, 
with  a  somewhat  patronizing  air,  and  an  eternal  smile 
of  self-satisfaction  on  his  face. 

This  man  has  compromised  more  women  than  many 
a  '  devil  of  a  fellow.'  If  you  say  before  him,  '  Mrs. 
X.  is  very  beautiful,  isn"'t  she  ?'  he  says  nothing,  but 
smiles  complacently.     So  you  look  at  him  and  add : 

' Oh,  you  know  her,  then ?'  He  smiles  again.  'You 
don't  say  so !''  you  remark.  '  I  should  have  thought 
her  a  woman  above  the  breath  of  suspicion."' 

He  smiles  still.  You  become  persuaded  that  he  is, 
or  has  been,  on  the  most  intimate  terms  with  the  lady 
in  question. 

Mention  before  him  the  name  of  any  woman  you  like 
to  choose,  and  if  the  woman  is  in  the  least  fashionable, 
or  renowned  for  her  beauty  or  position,  he  smiles. 

If  at  a  ball  he  asks  a  lady  to  give  him  the  pleasure 
of  her  partnership  for  a  waltz  or  a  polka,  he  leans  close 
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toward  her,  smiling  at  her  in  such  a  strange  way  that 
people  believe  he  is  telling  her  words  of  love,  or,  worse, 
that  he  is  granted  permission  to  do  so. 

If  he  calls  on  a  lady  on  her  reception  day,  he  has  a 
way  to  salute  her,  to  kiss  her  hand,  to  look  at  her  in 
a  patronizing  way  that  seems  to  say  to  the  other 
callers : 

'  See  how  ceremonious  I  am  with  her  before  other 
people,  and  what  a  good  comedian  I  am  !' 

And  he  smiles,  smiles,  and  smiles. 

Women  are  ill  at  ease  in  his  presence.  They  hate 
him,  but  as  he  is  content  with  smiling,  and  goes  no 
further,  what  are  they  to  do  ?  They  avoid  him  when 
they  can,  his  smiles  are  so  compromising. 

And  they  are  right.  His  smiles  are  more  compromis- 
ing than  hondjide  slander  and  calumny. 

The  men  hate  him,  too,  bat  they  feel  as  powerless  as 
the  Avomen  do.  They  would  like  to  slap  his  face,  but 
you  cannot  say  to  a  man  : 

'  I  slap  your  face  because  I  saw  you  smile  on  hearing 
my  wife's  name.' 

No,  that  would  be  too  absurd.  He  knows  it,  and 
that  is  why  he  goes  on  smiling.     He  is  safe. 

When  he  hears  a  bit  of  gossip  on  a  woman,  he 
immediately  takes  her  defence,  but  in  such  a  weak 
manner,  and  with  such  a  smile  on  his  face  all  the  time, 
that  people  immediately  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
'  it  must  be  all  true.' 

What  is  most  provoking  is  that  the  man  has  not  a 
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bad  reputation.  He  has  never  been  openly  mixed  in 
any  intrigue,  and  even  his  intimate  friends  have  never 
heard  of  any  love  affair  connecting  him  with  any  woman. 
For  some  ]ieo})le  he  is  an  enigma,  for  others  a  clever 
comedian,  a  maniac,  a  bore,  or  a  fop. 

For  men  who  justly  hold  that  women  should  be 
treated  with  such  respect  that  no  act  of  man  should 
cause  anyone  to  even  breathe  a  light  remark  on  their 
character,  the  man  who  smiles  is  a  cur. 


CHAPTER   XV 

WOMEN     AND     DOLLS 

Thp:  love  of  little  girls  for  their  dolls  is  a  very  serious 
love  ;  it  absolutely  amounts  to  maternal  tenderness.  I 
have  watched  little  girls  nurse  their  dolls,  and  detected 
in  their  eyes  that  almost  divine  glance  that  you  can  see 
in  devoted  mothers  tending  their  little  children.  For 
that  matter  a  little  girl  is  only  a  woman  in  miniature. 
A  young  boy  has  none,  or  very  few,  of  the  characteristics 
of  a  man ;  but  a  young  girl  has,  at  ten  years  of  age, 
all  the  characteristics  of  a  woman. 

I  have  known  little  girls  of  ten  and  twelve  who  were 
perfect  flirts,  little  coquettes,  careful  housekeepers,  and, 
toward  their  dolls,  most  devoted  mothers.  I  remember 
one  who  sternly  refused  to  accompany  us  to  a  most 
tempting  party,  because  her  doll  had  a  cold  and  she 
felt  she  must  stay  at  home  to  nurse  it.  She  was  abso- 
lutely serious  over  it,  and  found  even  great  delight  in 
remaining  at  home  all  the  time  by  the  bedside  of  her 
doll.  I  remember  another  who  had  spent  the  whole 
morning  cleaning  her  doll's  house  from  top  to  bottom. 
When  it  was  all  over  she  drew  a  great  sigh  of  relief. 
*  At  last,'  she  said,  '  the  house  is  clean  ;  that's  comfort, 
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anyway/  A  good,  datifiil,  bourgeois  housewife  woultl 
not  have  expressed  herself  otherwise.  Have  you  not, 
some  of  you,  even  seen  little  girls  give  medicines  to 
their  dolls,  rock  them  to  sleep,  put  them  to  bed,  tuck 
them  in  most  carefully,  and  see  that  the  bedclothes  did 
not  choke  them  and  cause  them  to  have  nightmares? 
I  have,  many  times. 

A  man  very  often  shows  inclinations,  tastes,  and  all 
sorts  of  characteristic  traits  which  his  parents  never  dis- 
covered in  him  when  he  was  a  young  boy  ;  but  a  woman 
of  thirty  is  what  she  was  when  she  was  ten,  only  a  little 
more  so.  A  bad  boy  may  become  a  very  good  man, 
and  I  have  known  very  good  boys  become  very  bad 
men ;  but  a  caressing,  loving  little  girl  will  surely  make 
a  loving  wife  and  a  tender  mother ;  a  cold  and  un- 
caressing  little  girl  will  become  a  heartless  woman,  an 
indifl'erent  wife  and  mother.  A  boy  is  a  boy  !  a  little 
girl  is  a  little  woman. 

This  is  so  true  that  women,  many  women  at  all  events, 
who  treated  their  dolls  as  if  they  were  children,  treat 
their  children  as  if  they  were  dolls.  It  is  the  survival 
of  the  little  girl  in  the  woman.  I  have  known  women 
allow  the  hair  of  their  boys  to  fall  down  their  backs  in 
long  curls  because  they  looked  prettier  and  more  like 
dolls,  although  they  must  have  known  that  the  sap  of 
their  young  bodies  was  feeding  hair  at  the  expense  of 
other  far  more  important  parts  of  their  anatomy. 
AVhen  you  see  a  woman  most  attentive  to  her  baby,  in- 
sisting on  washing  it,  dressing  it  herself,  you  say :  '  She 
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is  a  most  dutiful  mother ;  she  would  trust  no  one  but 
herself  to  attend  her  little  child.'  But  it  is  not  only 
the  satisfaction  of  a  duty  performed  that  makes  that 
woman  look  so  happy,  it  is  also  the  pleasure  she  derives 
from  it.  And  the  odds  are  ten  to  one  that  this  very 
woman  will  play  at  doll  with  her  child  a  great  deal  too 
long,  and  that  the  day  on  which  she  will  be  compelled 
to  allow  the  child  to  have  some  liberty  and  become 
independent  of  her,  she  will  resent  it. 

There  is  not,  I  believe,  a  single  elderly  woman  that 
does  not  prefer  the  child  of  her  daughter  to  her 
daughter  herself,  who  has  become  now  an  unmanage- 
able doll  who  dresses  and  undresses  without  the  help  of 
anybody.  And  if  this  daughter  does  not  allow  her 
mother  to  do  with  the  grandchild  just  as  she  likes,  there 
will  be  trouble,  caused  by  jealousy.  There  will  be  two 
women  now  to  play  at  dolls.  Why  does  a  grandmother 
indulge  a  young  child,  give  it  sweets  and  candies  ?  Is 
it  to  give  that  child  a  good  digestion  .?  No  ;  it  is  to 
play  at  dolls.  Do  they  dress  little  girls  like  the 
'  principal  boys '  of  pantomimes  in  the  palace  scene,  in 
order  to  make  them  acquire  modest  tastes  and  sensible 
notions  ?     No  ;  it  is  to  play  at  dolls. 

Woman  plays  at  dolls  to  the  end  of  her  life,  with  her 
toys,  with  her  children,  with  her  grandchildren,  and 
with  herself. 

I  have  never  heard  women  have  a  good  word  to  say 
of  daughters-in-law  who  had  not  given  children  to  their 
sons.    Poor,  dear  old  ladies !    They  certainly  were  under 
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the  impression  that  their  sons  had  only  one  object  in 
view  when  they  contemplated  matrimony,  that  of  pre- 
senting '  Grannie '  with  dolls  to  play  with.  1  cpiite 
understand  that  granchnothers  should  be  admired,  that 
children  should  bless  them,  and  even  advise  other  chil- 
dren to  '  get  some,'  when  they  have  not  got  any,  but  I 
do  not  think  that  grandmothers  should  be  held  up  to 
the  world  as  models,  because  more  than  nine  times  out 
of  ten  they  spoil  children,  and  derive  pleasure  not  from 
duties  performed  to  the  child,  but  from  the  satisfaction 
of  ])laying  at  dolls.  I  have  very  often  met  sensible 
mothers,  but  grandmothers  seldom  ;  they  generally  are 
incoirigible  sinners — and  proud  of  it,  too. 

Alphonse  Karr,  in  his  '  Reminiscences,"'  relates  how  he 
used  to  meet  in  society  a  young  and  charming  woman 
who  always  behaved  towards  him  in  a  very  cool  manner. 
Unable  to  vuiderstand  the  reason,  he  one  day  took  a 
chair  by  her  side,  made  himself  particularly  })leasant, 
and  point-blank  asked  her  why  she  did  not  seem  pleased 
to  meet  him,  and  incjuired  whether  he  might  have 
unconsciously  done  anything  to  cause  her  displeasure. 
For  a  long  time  she  defended  herself,  assuring  him  that 
her  coldness  towards  him  was  only  in  his  imagination ; 
but,  as  he  insisted,  she  at  last  said  to  him  :  'Well,  I 
will  tell  you.  It  was  thirty-five  years  ago.  One  after- 
noon you  called  on  us,  and  I  was  in  the  drawing-room. 
Being  invited  to  take  a  seat  by  my  mother,  you  chose 
an  arm-chair  on  which  my  doll  was  asleep.  You 
removed   it,  and   cjuile  unceremoniously   laid   it   on  a 
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table,  head  downwards,  at  the  risk  of  hurting  it.  In 
fact,  you  damaged  its  nose.  I  conceived  for  you  a 
perfect  hatred,  and,  upon  my  word,  I  do  not  think 
that  I  am  now  capable  of  forgiving  you  altogether.'' 

Moral. — If  you  want  to  get  into  the  good  graces 
of  a  woman,  praise  her  baby  ;  if  you  want  a  little  girl 
to  love  you,  admire  her  dolls  and  treat  them  with 
respect. 


5—2 


CHAPTER  XVI 

MEN    AS    A    RULE    ARE    SELFISH — TWO    KINDS    OF    SELFISH 

MEN 

There  are  in  the  world  men  who  are  devotion  and  self- 
abnegation  personified  ;  there  are  women  who  are  the 
embodiment  of  selfishness.  From  this  we  cannot  lay 
down  a  rule  any  more  than  we  could  if,  in  landing  in 
New  York,  we  saw  a  red-haired  woman,  and  said  at 
once : 

'  The  Americans  are  a  red-haired  people,' 

But  as,  during  my  life,  I  have  known  more  men  who 
are  selfish  than  unselfish,  and  more  women  who  are  un- 
selfish than  selfish,  I  am  prepared  to  conclude  that  man 
is  more  selfish  than  woman. 

I  have  known  men  of  small  income  (and  in  their  way 
good  men  they  were)  belong  to  two  or  three  clubs,  dine 
at  expensive  restaurants,  and  smoke  excellent  cigars  all 
day  long. 

Their  daughters  had  to  give  lessons  in  order  to 
obtain  the  money  that  wa.s  necessary  for  dressing 
decently,  and  the  house  had  to  be  kept  on  most 
economical  lines. 

I  have  known  others,  not  worse  than    those  I  have 
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just  mentioned,  allow  nothing  but  water  on  their  family 
table,  and  take  champagne  for  dinner  at  the  club  or 
the  restaurant. 

I  could  divide  selfish  men  into  two  classes :  the  man 
with  good  redeeming  features,  and  the  execrably  selfish 
man. 

The  former  is  good-hearted  and  fiiirly  sensitive.  He 
hates  nobody,  because  hatred  disturbs  sleep  and  rest. 
He  avoids  emotions  for  his  own  comfort ;  he  is  learnedly 
selfish. 

If  you  are  unhappy,  in  distressed  circumstances, 
don't  bother  him  about  it.  He  is  sorry,  he  cannot  help 
it,  and  he  would  rather  not  hear  of  it. 

If  you  are  ill,  do  not  expect  a  visit  from  him  ;  the 
sight  of  pain  or  grief  affects  him.  If  you  are  in  want, 
he  may  send  you  a  £5  note,  but  he  does  not  want  to 
see  you.  He  seeks  the  company  of  cheerful  and  happy 
people  only. 

He  has  an  income  of  ^£^6,000  a  year,  and  will  tell 
you  that  nobody  dies  of  starvation  except  in  novels. 

He  turns  his  head  from  wretches  shivering  with  cold 
in  the  street,  and  is  of  opinion  that  a  good  Government 
should  suppress  paupers  and  all  sorts  of  people  who 
disturb  the  peace  and  happiness  of  the  rich.  His 
friends  call  him  '  a  good  fellow."' 

The  other  type  is  execrable.  The  miseries  of  other 
people  increase  his  happiness.  When  he  sees  a  starving- 
looking  man  or  a  sick  one,  he  returns  thanks  that  he  is 
rich  and  healthy. 
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He  does  not  avoid  the  unfortunate :  he  ahnost  seeks 
them.  The  more  horrible  tales  you  tell  him  of  poverty, 
sorrows,  disease,  wretchedness,  the  happier  he  is  to  feel 
that  he  runs  no  dan<^er  of  ever  encountering  such 
calamities. 

Well  wrapped  up  in  furs  in  a  good  carriage,  the  sight 
of  a  beggar,  benumbed  with  cold,  sitting  on  the  stone 
steps  of  an  empty  house,  doubles  his  comfort.  He 
finds  his  carriage  better  suspended,  and  liis  furs 
warmer. 

He  almost  believes  that  the  abject  poor  were  invented 
to  make  him  appreciate  his  good  fortune  better.  He 
is  not  unlike  those  fanatics  of  a  certain  school  who 
believe  that  the  greatest  bliss  reserved  for  the  elect  in 
heaven  is  to  see  their  less  fortunate  brethren  burn  iu 
hell.  As  I  have  said,  this  ty{)e  of  selfish  man  is 
execrable. 


CHAPTER  XVII 

EXTENUATING   CIKCUMSTANCES 

THE    RIUHT    AND    WRONG    IN    TlIK    CASE    OF    A    ROYAL    PRINCESS 

Since  the  escapade  of  the  Royal  Princess  of  Saxony 
with  the  French  tutor  Giron,  many  have  asked  me, 
'  Do  you  approve  or  forgive  her  ?  Do  you  not  think 
that  a  woman  who  can  no  longer  endure  life  with  a 
sullen  and  unsympathetic  husband  has  a  right  to  break 
away  from  the  social  conventionalities  of  life  and  go  her 
own  way  in  search  of  happiness  ?' 

The  question  is  not  easy  to  answer.  There  may  be, 
or  there  may  not  be,  extenuating  circumstances  in  the 
conduct  of  a  woman  who  deserts  her  husband,  or  a  man 
who  leaves  his  wife. 

First  of  all,  let  me  say  that  I  place  the  consideration 
of  duty  far  higher  than  that  of  personal  happiness. 
Therefore,  a  man  or  a  woman  who  abandons  a  home 
where  there  are  children  of  a  tender  age,  children  who 
require  the  protection  of  a  father  and  the  affection  of 
a  mother,  which  no  one  can  replace,  is  a  coward  that 
should  be  placed  under  the  ban  of  society. 

I  don't  care  how  much  a  woman  may  fall   in   love 
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witli  a  man,  or  a  man  with  a  woman,  the  duty  of  either 
is  to  remain  by  the  side  of  their  children,  to  watch  over 
their  education,  and  to  see  them  launched  in  life.  If 
they  shirk  this  duty,  there  is  no  excuse,  no  atone- 
ment for  their  conduct,  which  closely  borders  on 
crime. 

When  there  are  no  children,  I  admit  that  there  mav 
be  circumstances  in  which  I  would  forgive  a  man  or  a 
woman  who  leaves  a  home  in  which  life  has  become 
unendurable,  in  order  to  seek  hap})iness  in  the  company 
of  a  partner  who  has  given  proof  of  love,  devotion,  and 
disinterestedness.  I  might  also  be  prepared  to  forgive 
if  the  children  were  grown  up  and  able  to  support  them- 
selves. 

On  no  account,  however,  could  I  a])prove,  or  even 
forgive,  a  man  who  leaves  a  wife  with  whom  life  may 
have  become  as  intolerable  as  you  like  without  duly 
providing  for  her  comfort,  even  if  by  so  doing  he  should 
have  nothing  left  for  himself,  and  be  obliged  to  start 
life  afresh. 

I  do  not  admit  that  anyone,  man  or  woman,  has 
a  right  to  shirk  responsil)ilitie.s  imposed  by  solemn 
promises.  Let  them  set  this  right  first  of  all.  After 
that,  let  them  solve  the  problem  of  happiness  as  best 
they  can. 

No  doubt  there  are  di'awbacks  in  holding  royal 
honours,  but  I  believe  in  the  old  motto,  Nohlase 
oblJ^v ;  and  if  nohlesse  does,  surely  royalty  should. 
Royalty  nowadays  is  not  of  much  use,  except  when  it 
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gives  to  the  peoj^le  over  which  it  rules  the  example  of 
all  virtues,  of  all  domestic  virtues  especially. 

When  people  are  born  in  the  purple,  they  are  born 
with  responsibilities.  If  they  fling  them  to  the  four 
winds  of  the  earth,  tliere  is  no  use  for  royalty  :  the 
reason  for  its  existence  has  ceased  to  exist. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 

AMKKK'AN    WOMEN    IN    PARIS 

EvKKY  year  in  Paris,  in  springtime,  we  see  the  American 
women  reappear  with  the  regularity  of  the  swallow. 
We  expect  them,  we  watch  for  their  arrival,  and  we 
are  delighted  when  we  hear  them  say,  with  their  sing- 
ing voices,  that  they  have  come  for  our  season,  which 
begins  in  April  and  goes  on  till  '  The  Grand  Prix '  is 
run  during  the  second  week  of  June. 

The  American  woman  is  not  only  received,  but 
eagerly  sought  in  our  most  aristocratic  society.  Her 
amiability  and  brilliancy  have  forced  open  the  doors  of 
our  most  exclusive  mansions.  She  aifords  so  much 
pleasure  that  she  is  indispensable.  We  are  dull  with- 
out her,  because  she  is  not  only  beautiful  and  a  feast 
for  the  eyes,  but  she  is  bright,  brilliant,  witty,  uncon- 
veiitional,  and  a  feast  for  the  mind.  It  is  thanks  to 
all  these  qualities,  far  more  than  to  her  dollars,  that 
the  American  woman  is  to-day  part  and  parcel  of  what 
is  called  '  'I'out  Paris.'  And,  indeed,  there  is  no  woman 
in  the  world  so  attractive  as  the  fair  daughter  of  Uncle 
Sam.     Her    physical,    moral,    and   intellectual    charms 
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make  her  the  most  interesting  woman  one  may  wish  to 
meet. 

The  English  woman  is  very  often  beautiful.  Her 
freshness  is  exquisite,  her  figure  excellent  when  she 
knows  how  to  enhance  its  beauty  by  well-made  gar- 
ments. She  is,  perhaps,  beyond  competition  when  she 
is  really  beautiful,  but  her  beauty  is  too  often  statu- 
esque, and  lacks  lustre  and  piquancy.  The  French 
woman  is  supple  and  graceful,  but  she  is  more  fascinat- 
ing by  her  manner,  by  her  chic,  than  by  the  beauty  of 
her  complexion,  the  regularity  of  her  features,  and  the 
proportions  of  her  figure.  The  German  is  often  fine, 
but  generally  heavy,  compact,  and  lacking  elegance. 

The  American  woman  is  an  altogether.  She  has  the 
picjuancy,  the  fascinating  manner,  the  elegance,  the 
grace,  and  the  gait  of  the  Parisienne ;  but,  besides,  she 
often  possesses  the  eyes  of  a  Spaniard,  the  proud  figure 
of  a  Roman,  and  the  delicate  features  of  an  English 
woman.  If,  during  the  Paris  season,  you  walk  in  the 
Champs-El ysees  district,  where  all  the  best  Amei'icans 
are  settled,  you  will  admire  those  women  looking 
radiant  with  intelligence,  cheerful,  independent,  who, 
you  can  see,  have  the  consciousness  of  their  value. 

The  education  which  she  has  received  has  developed 
all  her  faculties.  The  liberty  she  always  enjoyed,  the 
constant  attentions  she  has  received  from  father, 
brother,  husband,  and  all  her  male  friends,  have  made 
her  feel  safe  everywhere,  and  she  goes  about  freely, 
with  a  firm  step  that  stamps  her  American.     Thanks 
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to  her  finesse,  her  power  of  ohservation,  her  native 
adaptability,  she  can  fit  herself  for  every  station  of  life. 
If  one  clay  she  finds  herself  mistress  of  the  ^^'hite 
House  or  Vice-Queen  of  India,  she  immediately  feels 
at  home.  She  may  be  ever  so  learned,  she  is  never  a 
pedant.  She  is,  and  remains,  a  woman  in  whose  com- 
pany a  man  feels  at  once  at  his  ease  ;  a  sort  of  fascinat- 
ing: ffood  fellow,  with  all  the  best  attributes  of  woman- 
hood  ;  a  little  of  a  cocjuette,  with  a  suspicion  of  a  touch 
of  blue-stocking — but  so  little.  She  loves  dresses,  and 
none  puts  them  on  better  than  she  does.  English 
women,  even  the  most  elegant  ones  at  home,  seldom 
favour  us,  when  they  visit  us,  but  with  all  the  worst 
frumps  and  frippery  they  can  find  in  their  wardrobe. 
The  American  women  are  considerate  enough  to  try 
and  do  their  best  for  us,  and  we  appreciate  the  compli- 
ment. And  thus  they  brighten  our  theatres,  our  pro- 
menades, our  balls  and  dinner-parties,  our  fashionable 
restaurants,  and  Paris,  which  loves  them,  could  not  now 
do  without  them. 


CHAPTER  XIX 

WOMEN    WHO    WALK    BEST 

A  FEW  weeks  ago  I  was  watching  the  church  parade  in 
Hyde  Park,  London,  between  the  statue  of  Achilles  and 
Stanhope  Gate,  when  I  met  an  American  lady  of  my 
acquaintance.  We  walked  together  for  awhile,  and 
then  sat  down  in  order  to  watch  the  fashionable  crowd 
more  closely. 

It  is  said  that,  although  Americans  and  Englishmen 
think  a  great  deal  of  one  another  nowadays,  you  seldom 
hear  American  women  pi'aise  the  women  of  England, 
and  more  seldom  still  hear  English  women  say  a  good 
word  of  American  women. 

So  I  was  tickled  to  know  what  my  American  lady 
friend  thought  of  the  crowd  that  was  performing  before 
us,  and  I  asked  her  to  give  me  her  impressions. 

'  Well,'  she  said,  '  it  is  as  good  as,  if  not  better  than, 
anything  that  New  York  could  produce.  Possibly  on 
some  special  occasion  Eifth  Avenue  might  turn  out  a 
few  lovelier  dresses,  but  the  London  average  is  above 
the  New  York  average.  You  see  fewer  absolute  failures 
here  among  the  women,  while  the  men  are  quite  un- 
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approachable — surely  Londoners  are  the  best  -  dressed 
men  in  the  world."* 

'  And  the  New  Yorkers  the  most  brand-newly  dressed 
men,'  I  interrupted.  '  Ikit  you  are  right.  I  like  to 
think  that  a  coat  has  been  worn  just  more  than  once. 
But  please  go  on."* 

'The  days  when  the  London  girl  was  really  badly 
(h'essed  are  dead  and  gone.  We  have  educated  her,  we 
Americans,  until  she  has  all  but  reached  our  standard. 
Just  think  what  the  London  shops  were  fifteen  and  even 
ten  years  ago !  Something  awful !  But  now  I  can  buy 
in  them  everything  I  want  just  as  easily  as  though  I 
were  in  Paris  or  New  York. 

'  I  don't  know  whether  the  supply  of  pretty  dresses 
and  dainty  et  ceteras  made  the  demand,  or  whether  it 
was  the  other  way  about,  but,  at  any  rate,  there  has 
been  a  change  within  the  last  decade  that  is  almost  a 
revolution.  The  London  woman  of  to-day  dresses  quite 
as  well  as  her  sister  across  the  Chamiel  or  the  Atlantic.'' 

I  was  getting  sadly  disappointed,  for  my  lady  friend 
is  a  critic  and  a  wit,  and  I  was  expecting  a  few  amusing 
remarks  on  English  women.     So  I  ventured  : 

'  So  you  think  that  now  English  women  can  obtain 
in  London  dresses  just  as  pretty  as  women  can  in  Paris 
and  New  York  ?' 

'  Certainly,'  she  replied.  '  Yet  they  never  look  so 
well,  because,  you  see,  when  they  get  these  pretty 
dresses,  these  poor  English  women  don't  know  how  to 
put  them  on.     The  English  girl's  education  is  not  yet 
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completed.  She  has  not  learned  how  to  carry  herself 
as  we  have  in  America,  both  at  home  and  at  school. 
You  know  the  splendid  air  and  prima  donna  effects 
that  American  women  can  bring  off'  when  they  choose. 
These  young  English  women  have  hardly  a  suspicion  of 
them. 

'  In  taste  for  the  delicate  things  of  dress  the  Londoner 
is  now  just  about  where  she  should  be ;  but  she  has  not 
yet  learned  how  to  wear  a  dress.  A  French  woman  or 
an  American  would  make  fifty  per  cent,  more  of  it  than 
the  English  woman  knows  how  to  do ;  and  if  this  is  to 
be  remedied,  English  girls  will  first  have  to  be  taught 
how  to  walk  and  how  to  hold  themselves.' 

And  no  doubt  my  American  friend  had  hit  on  the 
national  defect  of  English  women — their  bad  way  of 
walkinjj  and  holding  themselves. 

One's  thoughts  naturally  fly  to  Spain,  where  every 
member  of  the  feminine  sex,  from  the  little  girl  of  four 
to  the  old  woman,  who  in  England  would  be  bent  and 
tottering,  knows  how  to  carry  herself  as  if  she  were  a 
queen. 

If  it  is  true  that  this  result  is  achieved  by  the  Spanish 
custom  of  carrying  everything  on  the  head  instead  of  on 
the  back  or  in  the  hand,  it  is  a  pity  the  English  do  not 
make  their  girls  begin  at  once  to  carry  their  school - 
satchels  in  a  way  that  will  make  them  hold  their  heads 
up  instead  of  down,  and  accentuate  gracefully  their  lines 
both  behind  and  in  front. 

When  I  was  in  South  Africa  I  invariably  admired  the 
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manner  in  which  the  Kafllir  and  Zuhi  women  walked  and 
held  themselves.  On  watchinpj  them  I  often  exclaimed : 
'  If  English  women  could  only  walk  and  carry  them- 
selves as  these  women  do,  with  their  pretty  faces  and 
figures,  with  their  beautiful  skin  and  complexion,  they 
would  have  few  rivals  in  the  world.' 

It  is  by  walking  barefooted  and  carrying  everything 
on  their  heads  that  the  women  of  Kaffirland  and  Zulu- 
land  learn  to  walk  so  well,  to  hold  their  heads  up,  to 
bring  their  chests  forward,  to  throw  back  their  shoulders, 
and  give  to  their  gait  that  gentle  swing  which  is  so 
dainty  and  graceful. 

American  women  obtain  the  same  result  by  being 
drilled  at  school,  for  it  is  incontestable,  and,  I  believe, 
incontested,  that  they  are  the  best  walking  women,  and 
also  those  who,  with  the  rarisiennes,  know  best  how  to 
put  on  their  dresses. 


CHAPTER   XX 

WOMEN    LIVE    LONGER   THAN    MEN 

Helleii,  who  has  collected  the  greatest  number  of  in- 
stances of  extreme  long  life,  found  1,000  persons  who 
lived  from  100  to  110,  60  from  110  to  120,  30  from  120 
to  130,  15  from  130  to  140,  6  from  140  to  150,  and  one 
who  lived  to  be  169  years  of  age. 

French  writes  that  from  1881  to  1890,  in  Massachu- 
setts, there  were  203  deaths  of  persons  past  the  age  of 
100.  Of  these  153  were  women  and  50  were  men. 
Let  us  add  that  the  parts  of  the  world  which  have  sup- 
plied, in  proportion  to  their  population,  the  greatest 
number  of  centenarians,  are  New  England,  Scotland,  and 
Brittany. 

All  these  centenarians,  without  exception,  have  been 
found  among  the  humbler  classes,  and  most  of  them 
among  peasants — that  is  to  say,  among  the  workers  of 
the  community  who  lead  quiet,  regular,  and  busy  lives. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  just  those  very  principles 
which  were  laid  down  by  the  Founder  of  the  Christian 
religion  as  best  for  the  eternal  welfare  of  the  soul  have 
been  proved  by  the  passing  years  to  be  best  for  the 
body  also. 
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It  is  not  those  who  are  clad  in  purple  and  fine  linen 
and  fare  sumptuously  every  day  who  are  strong  enough 
to  climb  to  the  clear  heights  of  a  great  age.  Neither 
titles  nor  wealth  keep  the  feet  from  wearying  of  the 
uphill  path  of  life. 

They  who  would  have  their  days  long  in  the  land 
must  honour  their  great  mother,  Nature.  They  must 
walk  in  her  ways.  Nature  does  not  rejoice  in  sluggards, 
therefore  they  must  work,  and  the  more  steadily  they 
work  the  longer  they  live. 

Men  of  thought  have  always  been  distinguished  for 
their  age.  Solon,  Sophocles,  Pindar,  Anacreon,  and 
Xenophon  were  octogenarians.  Kant,  BufFon,  Goethe, 
Fontenelle,  and  Newton  were  over  eighty.  Michael 
Angelo  and  Titian  were  eighty-nine  and  ninety-nine 
respectively.  Harvey,  the  discoverer  of  the  circulation 
of  the  blood,  lived  to  be  eighty. 

Victor  Hugo  was  over  eighty.  Gladstone,  who  worked 
every  minute  of  his  life,  always  in  search  of  new  subjects 
to  master,  and  who  took  his  recreation  in  bodily  work 
— gardening,  cutting  down  his  trees — died  at  eighty- 
eight. 

Sidney  Cooper,  the  English  animal  painter,  whose 
work  of  last  year  will  be  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy, 
London,  this  year,  died  at  ninety-nine,  practically  with 
his  brushes  in  his  hands. 

The  preponderance  of  females  over  males  in  the 
matter  of  long  life  is  a  striking  fact.  It  is  also  constant. 
All  authorities  agree  in  this,  that  more  women  than  men 
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live  to  be  very  old.  The  more  fragile  ])itcher  is  not  so 
soon  broken  at  the  fountain.     Why  ? 

One  would  hardly  expect  woman,  with  all  the  dangers 
and  sufferings  attending  motherhood,  to  last  longer  than 
man.     Yet  undoubtedly  she  does. 

I  know  in  Brittany  a  peasant  woman  who  is  now 
ninety-seven.  She  does  her  sewing  without  spectacles  ; 
she  walks  a  couple  of  miles  every  day  ;  goes  to  bed  at 
eight,  rises  at  six  in  the  winter  and  at  five  in  the  summei*. 

She  eats  and  sleeps  well,  and  is  in  the  enjoyment  of 
perfect  health.  She  had  seventeen  children.  The 
healthiest  trees  are  those  which  bear  fruit  every  year. 

The  reason  for  woman's  longevity  is  not  far  to  seek. 
Women  lead  more  careful,  regular,  and  sheltered  lives 
than  men.  It  is  the  man  who  has  to  fight  daily  with 
the  world,  and  how  hard  and  trying  the  fight  often  is 
none  but  the  fighter  himself  can  tell. 

He  succumbs  to  more  temptations  than  woman, 
because  more  come  his  way.  It  is  the  man  who  is  often 
called  upon  to  undermine  his  bodily  vigour  by  earning 
his  bread  at  unhealthy  occupations.  It  is  he  who  goes 
down  the  mines,  to  sea,  and  to  the  battlefield. 
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CHAPTER  XXI 

WOMKN    MAY    A  1,1.    RE    BEAUTIFUL 

Nothing  is  more  difficult  to  define  than  beauty.  It  is 
not  somethino;  absolute,  like  truth ;  it  differs  accord- 
ing  to  times,  countries,  races,  and  individual  tastes. 
Greek  beauty  is  not  Parisian  beauty,  l^nglish  beauty  is 
pretty  well  the  opposite  of  Italian  beauty. 

A  European  beauty  might  strike  a  Chinaman  as  very 
ugly,  and  a  Chinese  beauty  would  find  no  admirer  in 
Europe,  except,  perhaps,  among  blase  people  with  the 
most  fastidious  tastes  and  ever  in  search  of  novelty. 

The  Buddha  of  the  Hindoos  has  nothing  in  common 
with  the  Jupiter  of  the  Greeks.  Ancient  art  differs 
entirely  from  modern  art. 

In  Antiquity,  beauty  consists  in  the  harmony  of  the 
proportions,  the  purity  of  the  lines,  the  nobility  of 
form  and  attitude,  the  sobriety  of  the  figure,  and  the 
coldness  of  the  expression.  In  modern  times,  beauty 
consists  in  gracefulness,  piquancy,  intelligence,  senti- 
ment, vivacity,  and  exuberance  of  form. 

But  there  are  two  kinds  of  beauty  in  women :  that 
which  is  natural  to  them,  and  that  which  they  can 
acquire  by  carefully  studying  what  suits  them  best  to 
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wear,  and  how  they  can  use  to  advantage  their  style  of 
face  and  figure. 

I  have  seen  women  absolutely  transformed  by  the 
hands  of  a  sl;ilful  dressmaker  or  a  clever  hairdresser. 

The  natural  beauty  is  that  hapjiy  ensemble  of  lines 
and  expression  which  attract  and  charm  the  eyes.  It  is 
not  at  all  indispensable  that  this  ensemble  should  be 
harmonious.  On  the  contrary,  contrasts  are  often  less 
cold  and  monotonous  than  perfect  harmony,  and  the 
statuesque  beauty  generally  leaves  us  unmoved. 

The  woman  who  looks  amiable  and  cheerful  is  natur- 
ally beautiful — far  more  so  than  a  woman  with  irre- 
proachable sculptural  outlines  and  features  so  regular 
that  she  makes  you  wish  she  had  some  redeeming  defect 
or  other.  Perfection  was  attractive  in  ancient  Greece  ; 
it  is  not  now. 

Perfection  seldom  looks  amiable  and  bright,  and 
modern  beauty  must  look  intelligent — brilliant  even. 
Ancient  Greece  would  not  have  looked  at  a  turned-up 
nose ;  but  such  a  nose  denotes  gaiety,  wit,  spirit  of 
repartee,  and  we  like  it. 

I  hope  I  shall  not  offend  that  most  talented  of 
French  actresses,  Madame  Rejane,  or  her  admirers,  by 
saying  that  Athens  would  have  refused  to  look  at  her ; 
but  the  Parisians,  the  descendants  and  successors  of  the 
Attic  Greeks,  love  her,  with  her  big  mouth,  square  when 
it  laughs,  and  her  turned-up  nose.  To  them  she  is 
the  embodiment  of  liveliness,  wit,  and  gaiety. 

A  small,  piquante  brunette,  with  small,  keen  eyes. 
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thick  li])s,  thill,  alert ;  a  blonde  dishevelled,  like  a 
spaniel,  with  <;lorious  form,  will  excite  admiration — 
both  are  beautiful. 

But  the  other  beauty,  the  one  that  can  be  obtained 
of  art,  is  at  the  disposal  of  every  woman.  In  fact,  the 
woman  who  knows  how  to  put  on  her  dress  and  do  her 
hair  well,  who  has  on  a  becoming  hat,  pretty  shoes,  and 
neat  gloves,  who  has  good  taste  in  furniture,  who  speaks 
pleasantly,  smiles  cheerfully  and  good-naturedly,  who 
has  elegance  of  manners  and  a  jnetty  voice,  who  has 
a  bright  conversation  —  that  woman  will  be  declared 
pretty,  even  beautiful,  far  more  readily  and  unani- 
mously than  the  real  beauty,  one  who  fails  to  pay 
attention  to  her  dress  and  manners,  who  has  no  con- 
sciousness of  her  power  and  her  value,  and  who  con- 
stantly forgets  that  good  surroundings  are  to  her  what 
a  handsome  frame  is  to  a  picture. 

Practically  every  woman  can  obtain  this  result,  and 
that  is  why  I  have  entitled  this  chapter  '  Women  may 
All  be  Beautiful.^ 


CHAPTER  XXII 

WOMEN    AT    SEA 

Of  all  the  pitiful  sights,  of  all  the  pathetic  figures  in 
the  world,  there  is  none  to  compare  to  women  at  sea. 

Is  it  possible  that  these  dejected,  abject-looking 
bundles  of  misery  only  yesterday  were  the  bright, 
proud,  elegant,  queenly  fashion-plates  whom  I  saw 
on  Fifth  Avenue  ?  Qiiantnm  mutatce  ah  illis !  What  a 
metamorphosis ! 

Poor  thinffs !  Even  the  most  terrible  home  ruler  is 
satisfied  with  the  lower  berth,  and  gives  her  husband  a 
chance  to  look  down  upon  her.  She  is  meek  and  grate- 
ful, she  is  submissive,  and  her  imploring  eyes  beg  the 
most  hen-pecked  husband  not  to  take  advantage  of  his 
temporary  superiority. 

She  arrived  on  board  flamboyant,  with  her  most 
bewitching  finery  on,  or  a  most  becoming  yachting- 
suit.  She  meant  to  '  fetch  '  all  the  men  on  deck.  She 
went  radiant  to  the  saloon  and  examined  the  lovely 
flowers  which  had  been  sent  to  wish  her  bon  voyage. 
Bon  voijage !     What  irony  ! 

These  flowers  are  the   very  emblem   of  all   that   is 
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going  to  happen  to  her — bright,  fresh,  and  erect  as  the 
boat  starts ;  wet,  withered,  drooping,  and  di'ipping, 
with  no  life  left,  twenty-four  hours  later. 

She  is  present  at  the  first  meal,  and  declares  to  her 
neighbours  that  things  at  sea  are  not  so  bad  as  some 
people  pretend,  and  the  Atlantic  is  too  often  libelled. 
Besides,  she  is  used  to  travelling,  and  she  knows  a 
remedy  for  sea-sickness. 

Before  sailing  she  doctored  herself.  She  took  an 
infallible  drug — a  rather  unpleasant  one,  it  is  true; 
but  what  is  that  compared  to  the  benefit  derived  from 
it .''  Yes,  an  infallible  remedy — at  any  rate,  one  that 
succeeds  nine  times  out  of  ten.  Alas !  this  time  is 
going  to  be  the  tenth. 

You  get  outside  the  harbour,  and  leave  Sandy  Hook 
behind  you.  She  has  taken  soup  and  fish.  Somehow 
she  now  feels  she  has  had  enough.  Her  appetite  is 
satisfied,  and  she  goes  on  deck.  When  you  see  her 
again,  she  is  lying  on  an  easy-chair,  packed  as  carefully 
and  tightly  as  a  valuable  clock  that  is  to  be  sent  to  the 
Antipodes. 

There  she  now  lies,  motionless,  speechless,  helpless, 
and  hopeless,  wondering  if  the  infallible  remedy  is 
going  to  fail.  The  yachting-cap  is  no  longer  roguish 
and  cocky,  but  hanging  over  her  eyes,  or  her  beautiful 
hat  is  replaced  by  a  tam-o'-shanter.  The  damp  air  has 
already  taken  away  all  her  curls,  and  her  hair,  straight 
as  drum-sticks,  is  hanging  in  front  and  behind,  and, 
worse  than  all,  she  doesn't  care.     Provided  you  don't 
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speak  to  her,  don't  shake  her,  and  don't  ask  her  to 
move,  she  doesn't  care. 

The  boat  is  heaving.  All  the  different  parts  of  her 
anatomy  go  up  with  the  boat,  but  they  all  come  down 
again  one  by  one,  and  she  has  to  gather  them  together. 
She  is  at  sea  with  a  vengeance!  Her  husband  is  all 
right,  the  brute !  so  is  pretty  Miss  So-and-So,  who  is 
chatting  with  him,  the  cat ! 

Their  smiles  and  insulting  pictures  of  health  are 
more  than  she  can  bear.  She  is  a  good  Christian,  but 
if  only  that  girl  could  be  sick,  too  !  What  business 
has  she  to  be  well  ? 

Of  course,  her  husband  has  packed  her  up,  tucked 
her  in  most  carefully,  and  placed  grapes  and  iced  soda- 
water  within  her  reach.  He  has  done  his  duty,  and 
now  he  makes  himself  scarce.  Maybe  he  is  flirting  on 
the  weather  side,  maybe  he  is  in  the  smoke-room  liavin<>- 
a  game  of  piquet  or  poker. 

Anyway,  he  is  all  right,  having  a  good  time.  Why 
isn't  he  sick,  too  ? 

For  six  or  seven  days,  that  bright  American  woman, 
who  runs  household,  husband,  children,  and  servants 
with  one  glance  of  the  eye,  is  at  the  mercy  of  everyone 
who  belongs  to  her,  suffering  agonies,  tortures  of  body 
and  mind,  and  you  would  imagine  that  a  boat  sees  her 
on  the  Atlantic  for  the  last  time. 

You  would  think  that  all  the  beauties  of  American 
scenery,  its  seashores,  lakes,  and  mountains,  will  attract 
her  next  season.     Not  a    bit  of  it.     In   order  to    be 
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seen  at  the  dreary  funereal  functions  of  Mayfair  and 
Belgravia,  she  will  cross  again.  She  goes  where  duty 
calls  her.  She  has  to  be  '  in  it '  first,  in  the  hope  of 
soon  being  '  of  it.' 

And,  in  order  to  secure  her  social  standing  on  a  sure 
basis,  twice  a  year  she  will  pack  her  belongings  and 
suffer  death  agonies.  The  pluck  and  power  of  endur- 
ance of  women  is  perfectly  prodigious. 


CHAPTER  XXIII 

thp:  secret  of  woman's   beauty 

The  secret  of  a  woman^s  beauty  is  not  to  be  discovered 
in  her  dressing-room,  as  cynics  might  intimate  ;  it  is 
not  obtained  by  the  use  of  cosmetics,  pomade,  magic 
waters,  and  ointments  ;  by  the  application  of  red,  white, 
and  black,  neither  by  painting  nor  dyeing  ;  the  real 
secret  of  woman's  beauty  Hes  in  rcsjilendent  health  and 
a  cheerful  mind. 

It  was  only  a  few  days  ago  that  I  said  to  a  lady,  an 
intimate  friend  of  mine,  who  has  just  been  promoted  to 
the  dignity  of  a  grandmother  :  '  Won't  you  make  up 
your  mind  one  of  these  days  to  look  over  thirty  years 
of  age?'  My  lady  friend  is  very  beautiful,  and  she 
knows  it;  but  she  carries  her  beauty  without  any 
affectation  and  bumptiousness. 

She  is  simplicity  personified,  and  if  you  were  to  talk 
to  her  about  her  looks  she  would  smile,  and  immediately 
beg  you  to  kindly  change  the  subject  of  conversation. 
But  we  are  old  friends,  and  when  I  asked  her  to  tell  me 
what  she  did,  that  I  might  tell  others  how  she  succeeded 
in  remaining  young,  fresh,  and  beautiful,  she  allowed  me 
to  insist. 
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'  Well,'  she  said,  *  let  me  tell  you  at  once  that  I  do 
not  spend  fifty  shillings  a  year  in  perfumery.  I  have 
always  retired  and  risen  early  ;  I  have  always  done  as 
nmch  good  as  I  have  been  permitted  to  do ;  I  have 
always  frequented  cheerful  and  happy  people,  read 
cheerful  books,  and  seen  cheerful  })lays  ;  I  have  always 
taken  healthy  exercise  and  indulged  in  plenty  of  fresh 
air  by  day  and  night. 

'  But  I  should  add :  I  have  had  the  good  luck  of 
being  born  with  a  cheerful  disposition,  and  of  being 
brought  up  by  cheerful  and  happy  parents.  I  have 
always  dearly  enjoyed  humour,  and  have  always  been 
able  to  appreciate  it.     I  am  a  philosopher. 

'  You  say  that  I  look  thirty — well,  I  am  forty-five  ; 
but  if  my  body  is  young,  my  mind  is  younger  still,  and 
I  am  perfectly  sure  that,  when  I  am  a  great-grand- 
mother, I  shall  enjoy  playing  with  a  doll  as  much  as 
any  of  my  little  great-grand-daughters.'' 

And  she  went  on  giving  me  advice  in  minute  details. 
Here  are  a  few  hints  which  my  lady  readers  might  hear 
with  profit : 

Hint  No.  1 

Never  expose  your  ihoiddcrs  and  arms  to  cold.  When 
you  leave  a  hot  room  to  go  out  in  the  open  airy  cover 
them  most  cari^fully  so  as  to  create  on  your  body  an 
increase  of  temperature  exactly  equal  to  the  dtjf'crcnce 
there  exists  between  the  indoor  temperature  you  leave  and 
the  outdoor  one. 
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HiKT  No,  2 

Avoid  beds  too  sqfl  and  too  rirnch  bed-clothing,  which 
cause  nightmares,  develop  nervous  irritation,  and  conduce 
to  stoutness.  Never  have  round  your  beds  curtains, 
except  as  an  ornament,  if  you  like,  at  the  head  ;  hd  draw 
them  in  such  a  way  ihd,  fresh  air  can  circxdate  freely 
rainid  your  head.  Renew  the  air  of  your  bedroom  several 
times  a  day,  and  dtiring  the  night,  however  cold  it  may 
be,  have  one  windoza  slightly  open,  even  if  you  should  be 
compelled  to  Jceep  afire  all  night. 

Hint  No.  3 

Your  bedroom  should  never  be  at  a  temperature  above 
sixty-five  degrees. 

Hint  No.  4 

A  woman  enjoying  good  health  shoidd  sleep  eight  hours, 
nine  at  most,  and  never  less  than  seven.  Sleep  is  a  re- 
pairing balm  which  gives  rest  to  tJte  muscles,  the  nerves, 
and  all  the  organs.  Late  evening  and  night  sleeps  are 
refreshing,  bid  not  so  the  sleep  you  may  iiululge  in  in  the 
morning,  or  the  nap  you  may  have  in  the  afternoon. 
What  you  want  is  uninterrupted  sleep  from  eleven  at 
night  till  seven  in  the  morning.  No  other  sleep  will  keep 
you  fresh  and  well. 

Hint  No,  5 

Never  go  to  bed  hungry,  although  you  wait  till  your 
indigestion  is  xoell  over.  If  you  are  hungry  take  some 
very  light  refreshment  that  you  will  digest  at  once  and 
xvithout  any  difficulty. 
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IIlKT   No.    G 

iVb  sleep  if  thorotighlij  sourul  and  good  unless  ymir 
face  (tssumes  a  perfectly  serene  expression.  To  attain 
this  end,  do  not  allozv  your  hrahi  to  work  at  ni^Jti,  or 
your  viind  to  be  hes'iegrd by  im'infid thoughts.  Do  or  read 
nothing  exciting.  Go  to  bed  zvith  pleasant  thoughts  and 
a.  quiet  mind. 

I  am  sure  my  lady  friend  is  right ;  for,  consulting 
advice  on  hygiene  in  a  book  written  by  a  famous 
j)]iysician,  I  see  that  this  great  doctor  advises  the 
following : 

Substantial  and  digestible  meals  at  regular  times. 

Very  little  licjuids  at  meals,  if  any. 

AVell-aired  rooms  and  cool  bedrooms. 

Plenty  of  fresh  air  and  cold  water. 

Warm  but  light  clothing. 

Eight  hours  of  uninterrupted  sleep. 

A  contented  mind. 

A  cheerful  dis])osition. 

Indulgence  in  deeds  of  generosity  and  charity. 

Plenty  of  genial  occupation. 

Such  is  certainly  the  secret  of  health  and  cheerfulness, 
and  the  secret  of  beauty,  which  is  the  reflection  of 
both. 


CHAPTER  XXIV 

THE    DURATION    OF    BEAUl-Y 

Descartes,  Montesquieu,  Scribe,  Stahl,  and  many  other 
famous  writers  of  modern  times,  not  to  speak  of  phil- 
osophers of  antiquity,  have  decried  beauty,  and  warned 
mankind  against  its  illusions,  and  especially  its  short 
duration,  without  succeeding,  I  must  say,  in  disgusting 
the  world  out  of  it.  True,  beauty  does  not  last  for 
ever ;  but  who  would  think  of  singing  the  praises  of 
ugliness  because  it  does  last  ?  And,  for  that  matter,  I 
am  of  opinion  that  beauty  does  last,  I  have  known  men 
quite  handsome  at  sixty,  and  women  quite  beautiful 
at  the  same  age.  And  even  if  it  did  not  last,  what 
of  that.'*  Are  we  not  to  admire  the  sun  because 
it  is  followed  by  night  and  obscurity  ?  Are  we  to 
despise  spring  because  it  is  followed  by  winter  one 
day.? 

Wise  parents  say  to  young  men  :  '  Be  sure  you  do  not 
marry  a  woman  for  the  sake  of  her  beauty.  Marry  a 
woman  for  her  lasting  qualities,  not  for  such  an 
ephemeral  one  as  beauty.'  Upon  my  word,  to  hear 
some  people  talk,  you  would  imagine  that  the  beauty 
of  a  woman  is  a  thing  that  lasts  a  year  at  most.     The 
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beauty  of  a  happy  woman  who  loves  and  is  loved  lasts 
thirty  years  at  least,  and  the  beauty  of  some  women  is 
such  that  if  it  only  lasted  a  year,  it  would  be  sufficient 
to  leave  about  a  man  for  his  life  a  fragrance  that  all  the 
roses  of  the  world  put  together  could  give  but  a  faint 
idea  of. 

Nobody  complains  that  peaches  are  not  as  big  as 
pumpkins,  and  therefore  do  not  last  so  long.  Some 
peaches  arrived  at  their  full  maturity  are  so  excellent 
that,  although  they  only  make  two  *  swallows,'  you  not 
only  enjoy  eating  them,  but  you  long  remember  the 
beautiful  taste  they  had. 

I  must  say  that  nobody  is  the  dupe  of  all  the 
diatribes  which  are  hurled  at  beauty,  women  still  less 
than  men.  It  has  always  been,  and  still  is,  and  always 
will  be,  the  wish  of  women  to  be  beautiful,  and  the  wish 
of  men  to  see  women  beautiful.  Even  Ernest  Renan, 
whom  nobody  would  have  ever  accused  of  frivolity, 
joined  the  ranks,  and  said  that  the  first  duty  of  woman 
was  to  try  and  look  beautiful.  Let  a  woman  hear  that, 
in  speaking  of  her,  you  have  said  that  she  was  kad- 
tempered,  giddy,  silly,  extravagant,  everything  you  like, 
but  that  you  have  acknowledged  that  she  was  exceed- 
ingly beautiful,  and  I  will  warrant  that  you  have  not 
made  an  enemy  of  that  woman.  She  may  keep  a 
grudge  against  you,  but  not  for  long.  But  let  that 
woman  hear  that  you  have  owned  that  she  was  sweet, 
dutiful,  clever,  devoted,  and  possessed  of  all  the 
domestic    virtues,   but   that   she   was   far   from  being 
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beautifu],  you  will  discover  you   have    made  a  bitter 
enemy  for  the  rest  of  your  natural  life. 

The  great  attributes  of  a  woman  are  the  beauty  of 
her  face  and  figure,  the  brilliancy  of  her  mind,  and 
the  qualities  of  her  heart.  But  when  a  woman  is  not 
beautiful,  other  women  will  never  discuss  the  good 
opinion  you  may  have  of  her  mental  attainments  and 
sweet  disposition.  They  will  leave  her  in  peaceful 
possession  of  all  these  qualities  ;  but  if  you  praise  her 
beauty  in  terms  of  ecstasy  before  them — lo,  they  will 
form  the  square  and  fight  until  the  last  cartridge  is 
used.  It  is  beauty,  not  cleverness  or  virtue,  that  makes 
women  jealous  of  other  women.  And  when  the  beauty 
of  a  woman  is  perfectly  indisputable,  and  it  is  almost 
impossible  for  them  to  find  the  slightest  fault  either 
with  her  face  or  her  figure,  then  they  declare  that,  un- 
fortunately, her  beauty  is  one  which  will  not  last.  The 
dear  women  !  how  they  wish  they  could  possess  that 
beauty,  were  it  but  for  a  day  ! 


CHAPTER  XXV 

THK    WOMAN    '  COOD    FELLOW  "' A    SOCIETY    TYPE 

The  woman  who  belongs  to  the  'jolly  good  fellow' 
type  is  frank  and  sincere,  and  as  steady  in  her  friend- 
ships as  the  most  perfect  gentleman.  In  love,  she  is 
disappointing,  if  not  absolutely  a  fraud.  Indeed,  the 
idea  of  her  possibly  falling  in  love  would  seem  to  her 
quite  as  funny  as  it  would  to  other  people.  She  is  of  a 
cool  temperament. 

In  friendship,  her  heart  is  set  in  the  right  place ;  in 
love,  it  is  deaf  and  dumb. 

She  is  fond  of  good  living  and  of  gaieties  of  all  sorts, 
both  in  town  and  country.  She  prefers  the  society  of 
men  to  that  of  women.  She  is  no  coquette,  but  has  no 
objection  to  flirting — in  fact,  she  enjoys  it,  and  all  the 
more  that  she  knows  it  cannot  make  her  run  the  least 
<langer.  'It  amuses  men,'  she  thinks,  *  and  it  doesn't 
hurt  me.' 

She  sleeps,  eats,  drinks,  dresses,  rides,  drives,  dances, 
smokes,  talks,  laug-hs,  and  throws  her  money  out  of 
every  window  from  the  garret  to  the  cellar. 

People  enjov  her  society  because  she  is  cheerful  and 
gay,  a  bright  conversationalist,  generally  pretty,  always 
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elegant  and  fashionable,  and  most  exquisitely  dressed. 
She  is  unconventional,  and  the  men  like  her  for  it ;  slie 
seldom  indulges  in  silly  gossip,  and  the  women  are 
grateful  to  her  for  it.  In  fact,  she  is  popular  with  men 
and  women  alike,  because  neither  of  them  has  anything 
to  fear  from  her.  The  hearts  of  men  and  the  reputations 
of  women  are  safe  in  her  hands  ;  she  does  no  damage  to 
either. 

Most  people  think  that  this  type  of  woman  is  the 
happiest.  As  a  girl,  yes,  perhaps ;  but  not  after  twenty- 
five.  The  woman  'jolly  fellow  ^  very  often  makes  all  that 
noise  in  order  to  shake  olF  her  thoughts.  If  her  heart  is 
unable  to  speak  and  unable  to  hear,  the  reason  often  is 
that  it  is  dead. 


CHAPTER  XXVI 


THK    WOMAN    '  GOSSIP  ' 


Men  and  women  who  retail  slander,  whether  it  has  any 
foundation  or  not,  ought  to  be  unmercifully  boycotted 
by  all  decent  people;  and,  to  be  just,  I  will  say  that 
there  is  as  much  gossip,  and  of  the  worst  kind,  too, 
ffoinfj  on  in  men's  club  smokinfj-rooms  as  there  is  at 
afternoon  tea-gatherings.  Great,  though  scarce,  is  the 
woman  who  can  keep  other  people's  secrets  as  safely  as 
her  own.  And  how  watchful  women  should  be,  and 
constantly  be  on  their  guard,  always  mindful  that  not 
more  than  one  man  out  of  ten  can  keep  a  secret.  I 
mean  Ms  ozcn. 

There  are  many  women  who  gossip  and  retail  scandal, 
not  out  of  wickedness  or  with  the  intention  of  hurtmg 
anyone,  but  for  the  mere  sake  of  being  entertaining  at 
the  dinner-table  or  round  the  tea-tray.  When  she 
makes  her  appearance  people  welcome    her,  and    say : 

'  Oh,  here  is  Mrs.  A ;  she  is  so  amusing ;  well  hear 

some  good  story.'  Knowing  that  she  has  a  reputation 
to  sustain,  she  prepares  her  stories  before  starting  on 
her  visits,  and  gives  them  an  artistic  and  piquant  finish- 
ing touch  that  will  make  them  go  down  successfully. 
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Being  fairly  good-hearted,  she  begins  by  warning  you 
that  she  is  only  repeating  what  is  '  going  on,'  and  '  does 
not  know  for  certain.'  She  only  wishes  to  be  amusing 
and  entertaining,  you  understand,  and  does  not  mean  to 
do  injury  to  any  woman.  Oh  dear,  no !  she  is  a  bit  of 
an  actress  in  an  amateurish  sort  of  way,  and  if  she  ex- 
aggerates she  asks  you  to  put  it  down  to  the  account  of 
Art.  As  long  as  people  are  entertained  by  gossip  there 
will  be  people  to  gossip  for  their  benefit.  Now,  men 
and  women  who  repeat  scandal  which  is  true  do  harm 
enough,  goodness  knows,  but  the  most  dangerous  ones 
are  those  who  repeat  what  they  have  heard,  which 
gossip  will  be  repeated  and  '  improved '  until  it  gets  to 
gigantic  proportions. 

Slander  generally  takes  refuge  behind  such  platitude 
as,  '  Of  course,  I  have  not  seen  it ;  I  only  repeat  what  I 
have  heard.' 

Who  says  those  things  ? — Why,  everybody. 

Everybody  ? — Everybody  ;  that's  enough. 

Please  mention  a  name. — Well,  I  am  afraid  I  can't. 

But  where  have  you  heard  such  a  thing? — Every- 
where. 

Can't  you  be  precise  ?  Is  it  in  a  private  house  'f — I 
forget. 

In  a  restaurant  ? — 1  don't  know. 

At  a  cafe?  At  a  club?  Perhaps  in  a  theatre  .? — Yes, 
I  think  it  was  in  a  theatre. 

What  a  cure — temporary,  at  least,  if  not  to  last  for 
ever — to  look  the  'gossip,'  man  or  woman,  straight  in 
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the  face,  and  say:  'Scandal-mongers  are  the  most 
despicable  pai-asites  and  scoundrels  of  society  !'  and  you 
may  be  sure  that,  at  least,  is  a  statement  which  the 
'  gossip  "*  will  not  repeat. 

There  is  a  law  of  Hbel  practically  in  every  civilized 
country  to  protect  people  against  having  their  character 
stained  at  the  will  and  for  the  pleasure  of  their  fellow- 
creatures,  but  for  the  life  of  me  I  cannot  see  why  libel 
should  be  libel,  and  thus  punishable  by  law,  only  when 
it  is  published  in  a  newspaper  or  written  on  a  postcard. 
The  worst  libel,  the  one  that  does  most  injury,  is  the 
one  that  goes  from  house  to  house  by  word  of  mouth. 
To  say  a  libellous  thing  is  quite  as  bad  as  to  write  it 
down  ;  it  is  even  worse,  because  what  is  written  often 
escapes  notice,  and  the  law  should  reach  the  libeller 
whether  he  has  committed  the  offence  with  his  mouth  or 
with  his  pen. 


CHAPTER    XXVII 

LOVE    AT    FIRST    SIGHT 

We  all  of  us  have  heard  of  people  falling  madly  in  love 
at  first  sight,  men  especially.  No  doubt  there  are  men 
who  are  exceedingly  susceptible,  passionate,  artistic,  and 
ardent  natures,  who  may  take  a  violent  fancy  for  a 
woman  on  seeing  her  for  the  first  time ;  but  I  decline 
to  call  such  a  fancy  love,  and  woe  to  the  woman  who 
marries  such  a  man,  for  there  is  no  guarantee  for  her 
that  he  will  not  many  times  again  take  such  violent 
fancies  for  other  women  ;  indeed,  there  is  every  prob- 
ability that  he  will. 

I  would  always  advise  a  woman,  or  at  all  events  always 
wish  her,  to  marry  a  lover  and  admirer  of  her  sex,  but  a 
man  who  madly  falls  in  love  with  women  at  first  sight, 
never.  There  is  no  steadiness  in  that  man,  no  solidity, 
no  reliability,  no  possible  fidelity  in  him.  He  is  erratic 
and  unmanly.  He  may  be  a  good  poet,  a  talented 
artist,  a  very  good  actor,  but  certainly  he  will  never  be 
a  good  husband,  not  even  a  decent  one. 

There  are  women  who  are  proud  to  say  that  they 
inspired  ardent  love  at  first  sight.  They  should  not 
be  proud  of  it,  for  it  is  only  the  love  of  a  reflecting, 
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lofty  man  that  should  make  a  woman  proud.  Men 
may  feel  immediate  admiration  for  a  woman. 

In  the  presence  of  certain  beautiful  women  I  have 
felt  ready  to  fall  into  ecstasies  of  admiration,  as  I  have 
in  the  })resence  of  Niagara  Falls,  Vesuvius  in  eruption,  the 
Venus  of  Milo,  or  any  other  grand  masterpiece  of  nature 
and  art;  but  I  have  never  felt  that  I  could,  or  must, 
right  away  implore  them  to  marry  me  or  let  me  die  at 
their  feet.  To  fall  in  love  at  first  sight  is  a  great  proof 
of  weakness  of  mind,  of  utter  absence  of  self-control, 
and  of  wretched  unmanliness.  I  believe  I  may  affirm, 
without  the  fear  of  contradiction,  that  love  at  first 
sight  has  never  proved  to  be  love  of  long  duration. 

How  can  we  imagine  that  a  solid  affection  can  be 
the  result  of  a  caprice  felt  for  a  person  whom  you 
had  never  seen  before,  and  of  whose  character  you 
are  absolutely  ignorant  ?  In  certain  cases  affection  may 
follow  a  first  impression,  but  only  when  she  can  inspire 
as  much  affection  by  her  merit  as  she  could  produce  a 
good  impression  by  her  charms.  Only  in  this  case  can 
love  become  sincere  and  profound.  To  form  at  once 
a  charming  impression  of  a  woman  is  not  to  fall  madly 
in  love  with  her. 

How  nmch  preferable  is  that  love  gradually  increas- 
ing through  the  better  knowledge  of  the  beloved  one ! 
It  is  no  longer  an  ephemeral  fancy,  but  a  solid  affection. 
In  order  to  love  well  and  truly,  you  must  know  well  and 
thoroughly.  There  must  be  between  ]3eople  in  love  that 
blind  confidence,  that  complete  abandon,  which  can  only 
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be  born  of  the  sweet  habit  to  constantly  see  each  other 
and  to  understand  each  other  better  and  better  every 
day.  "With  such  love  you  can  brave  all  obstacles,  but 
with  a  caprice  it  vanishes  at  the  first  violent  storm. 

Sincere,  serious  love  is  never  love  at  first  sight. 
^Vhen  one  look — and  the  first  one,  too — binds  a  man 
and  a  woman,  you  may  be  sure  that  one  single  word  will 
soon  be  sufficient  to  unbind  them.  Lasting  love  comes 
slowly,  progressively.  Heart  alone  has  never  been  par- 
ticularly successful  unless  in  partnership  with  that  sober 
and  wise  counsellor  that  is  called  Reason.  No  love  is 
placed  on  a  solid  basis  which  is  not  governed  by  reason 
as  well  as  by  the  heart. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII 

THE   EMANCIPATION    OF    WOMEN 

I  HAVE  just  digested  a  most  interesting  book  by 
M.  Novicow,  entitled  '  L'AfFranchisenient  de  la  Feinmc.' 
This  is  a  very  serious  subject,  and  I  feel  sure  that  I 
need  not  apologize  for  treating  it  with  all  the  earnest- 
ness of  which  I  am  capable. 

In  a  society  organized  in  conformity  with  the  nature 
of  things,  woman  will  be  brought  up,  from  infancy,  with 
the  same  object  in  view  as  man — that  is  to  say,  in  order 
to  learn  how  to  live  by  her  work.  And  so  it  should  be, 
since  work  is  the  universal  law  of  biology.  Every  living 
creature,  from  the  invisible  microbe  to  the  most  power- 
ful animal,  works  unceasingly  to  assure  its  existence. 
Work  being  the  law  of  Nature,  to  remain  idle  is  to 
resist  that  law  and  to  be  inmioral. 

Woman  must  become  an  independent  economic  unity. 
There  is  nothing  revolutionary  in  this  ;  on  the  contrary, 
it  is  a  most  conservative  idea.  The  leisure  class  does 
not  represent  one-thousandth  }mrt  of  society,  and  999 
out  of  every  1,000  women  have,  or  should  have,  to 
work  to  support  themselves  or  help  to  support  their 
families. 
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From  time  immemorial  women  have  worked  in 
families,  in  manufactures,  offices,  in  the  fields,  either 
as  mistresses  of  houses,  as  helps,  or  as  servants. 

If  woman  has  to  be  recognised  as  an  independent 
economic  unity,  her  education  should  enable  her  to  eani 
her  living,  and,  whether  she  gets  married  or  not,  she 
ought  always  to  be  ready  to  support  herself  without  the 
help  of  man.  Knowledge  of  every  description  should 
be  placed  at  her  disposal  by  the  State,  as  well  as  at  the 
disposal  of  man. 

This  is  not  all.  Not  only  should  she  receive  an 
education  enabling  her  to  make  a  livelihood,  but  also 
one  enabling  her  to  direct  her  steps  in  life  in  the  right 
direction.  She  should  be  told  the  mysteries  of  life,  and 
the  role  she  is  called  upon  to  play  in  life.  In  our  times 
the  ideal  young  girl  is  the  one  who  knows  nothing. 
This  ideal  is  absolutely  false,  and  creates  the  greatest 
source  of  danger  in  existence  that  stares  women  in  the 
face.  This  ideal  was  created  by  the  monstrous  selfish- 
ness of  man,  who  reserved  to  himself  the  satisfaction,  the 
pleasure  (only  a  rake's  pleasure)  of  teaching  her  in  one 
moment  what,  little  by  little,  without  shock,  she  should 
learn  without  astonishment. 

It  is  innocence  that  disarms  women  and  hands  them 
over,  defenceless,  to  the  most  odious  and  revolting 
attempts  to  corrupt  them.  When  we  suppose  nowa- 
days that  a  girl  knows  too  much  of  the  mysteries  of 
love,  we  think  she  is  depraved  ;  but  degradation  does 
not  come  from    the    knowledge   of  certain   things — it 
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comes  from  the  mysterious  and  unhealthy  way  in  whicl 
that  knowledge  is  sometimes  imparted. 

If  she  were  told  openly,  in  full  daylight,  all  she 
should  know  of  the  role  Nature  has  given  her  to  play, 
she  would  not  be  depraved. 

When  a  young  girl  shall  have  received  from  a  rational 
society  an  education  that  will  enable  her  to  live  inde- 
pendently by  her  work,  and  to  behave  to  the  best  of 
interests,  what  will  she  do  ? 

Well,  she  will  do  exactly  what  men  do.  The  rich 
ones  will  manage  their  own  fortune,  and  will  engage  in 
pursuits,  civil,  political,  and  intellectual.  They  will 
embrace  professions,  be  writers,  lawyers,  artists,  doctors, 
professors,  and  so  on.  All  the  careers  will  be  open  to 
them.  In  humbler  stations  of  life,  she  will  be  clerk, 
shop-woman,  work-woman,  servant,  labourer,  etc.  In 
fact,  no  woman  will  be  prevented  from  entering  a 
career  for  which  she  has  aptitude,  and,  by  so  doing,  no 
intellectual  force  will  be  lost  to  society. 

For  instance,  we  have  lately  heard,  in  Europe,  of  a 
young  American  girl  passing  a  brilliant  examination 
for  naval  engineering,  who  presented  the  model  of  a 
ship  far  superior  to  anything  known  up  to  date.  With 
the  new  system  a  woman  will  not  be  prevented  from 
building  ships  for  the  State  because  she  is  a  woman. 
This  will  not  only  be  justice  to  woman,  but  justice  to 
society,  which  has  a  right  to  benefit  by  the  genius  of  all 
its  members,  whether  they  be  men  or  women. 

Now  let  us  examine  what  will  become  of  society  if  all 
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these  transformations  take  place.  When  all  the  liberal 
professions  and  political  functions  are  exercised  by 
men  and  women  alike,  women  will  be  members  of 
Parliament,  of  chambers  of  commerce,  of  literary  and 
scientific  academies,  and  will  sit  by  the  side  of  men,  as, 
in  America,  at  schools  and  colleges,  girls  sit  by  the  side 
of  boys.  On  this  account  America  will  be  the  first 
country  to  get  quickly  reconciled  to  the  new  state  of 
things. 

The  activity  of  women  will  be  as  indispensable  to 
nations  and  their  success  as  that  of  men.  But  I  see 
other  consequences.  Women  being  no  longer  dependent 
on  men,  people  will  be  no  more  concerned  about  the 
priva,te  life  of  an  unmarried  man.  A  woman  who  has 
committed  indiscretions  will  not  be  called  a  woman  with 
a  past,  but,  may  be,  one  with  experience. 

It  is  even  just  possible  that  men  will  feel  more 
flattered  to  be  chosen  by  them.  They  will  repeat  the 
word  of  Balzac,  that  a  woman  loves  any  first  man  who 
makes  love  to  her,  and  that  there  is  nothing  in  this  to 
make  a  man  feel  proud ;  and  Alphonse  Karr  goes  as  far 
as  Ninon  de  Lenclos  when  he  says  that  the  only  love 
that  a  man  may  feel  proud  of  is  that  of  a  '  woman  of 
experience.' 

Another  thing,  and  a  very  important  point.  Woman, 
in  this  future  system,  will  be  so  busy  with  her  occupa- 
tions as  a  bread-winner  that  she  will  have  very  little 
time  to  devote  to  love. 

'  Woman  lives  by  love  and  for  love'  will  be  thought 
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an  absurdity.  She  will  come  across  love  in  her  way 
through  life.  She  will  stop  or  pass  on,  according  to 
her  fancy,  just  as  man  does  at  present.  She  will  not  be 
taught  early  that  woman  was  born  to  be  a  mother,  and 
that  she  has  constantly  to  keep  her  artillery  in  good 
order  so  as  to  bring  down  a  man. 

For  that  matter,  it  is  just  possible  that,  in  those  days, 
it  will  be  women  who  will  propose  to  men.  I  should 
not  regret  to  see  it  for  the  sake  of  the  happiness  of 
mankind,  because  I  maintain  that  woman  is  a  far  keener 
individual  than  man,  and  that  a  woman  is  much  better 
able  to  choose  the  right  husband  than  a  man  the  right 
wife. 

Of  course,  the  frivolous  woman,  the  doll,  will  have 
ceased  to  exist,  and  the  woman  will  cease  to  be  cozi- 
sidered  what  she  is  in  Turkey  and  Persia,  an  instrument 
of  pleasure. 

The  author  assures  us  that  when  his  system  is  put 
into  practice,  it  will  work  so  well  that  society  will 
discover  that  it  has  reached  a  climax,  the  advent  of 
happy  and  perfect  civilization. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Well,  if  it  does,  all  I  can  say  is  that  what  consoles 
me  for  getting  old  is  the  thought  that  I  shall  not  be 
there  to  see  it. 


CHAPTER  XXIX 

SHAT.T.   LOVE    BE    TAKEN    SERIOUSLY  ? 

This  momentous  question  has  been  asked,  and  is  daily 
answered,  in  a  Paris  paper  called  La  Fronde,  on  the 
staff  of  which  all  the  writers  are  women.  This  is  a  very 
delicate  question  to  ask,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  it  is 
particularly  politic  to  do  so  on  the  part  of  women. 

That  women  take  love  more  seriously  than  men  is  a 
fact  which,  I  believe,  is  incontestable ;  but  what  would 
become  of  women  if  men  were  to  decide  in  the  negative 
and  answer  that  love  should  not  be  taken  seriously  ? 

Their  only  protection,  their  only  weapon  would  be 
taken  away  from  them.  See  what  happens  in  countries, 
not  civilized,  I  must  quickly  add,  where  men  do  not 
take  love  seriously. 

In  these  countries  there  is  practically  no  difference 
between  a  woman  and  a  slave,  and  even  a  beast  of 
burden.  The  Arab,  the  Kaffir,  the  Zulu,  the  Sou- 
danese, can  be  seen  on  horseback,  or  walking  majesti- 
cally with  a  blanket  slung  over  his  shoulder,  while  his 
womankind  are  following,  can*ying  a  baby  on  their 
backs,  a  pail  of  water  or  a  cask  of  beer  on  their  heads, 
and  the  rest  of  the  burden  in  their  hands. 
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These  primitive  creatures  find  all  this  quite  natural, 
men  as  well  as  women,  and  their  greatest  source  of 
amusement  is  to  see  a  white  man  carry  his  wife"'6 
umbrella.  How  they  pity  and  scorn  that  poor  white 
man ! 


They  look  at  him,  and  seem  to  say :  '  Aren't  you  a 
man  ?"*  The  more  these  men  treat  their  women  as 
inferior  beings,  the  more  highly  the  women  think  of 
the  men,  and  the  more  respect  they  feel  for  them. 
And  we  would  probably  do  the  same  if  love,  which  we 
men  do  take  seriously,  did  not  subject,  and  even 
enslave,  us  to  women. 

Indeed,  this  would  be  our  right — our  Divine  right — 
and  women,  I  repeat,  are  very  impolitic  to  compel  us  to 
remind  them  of  what  happened  at  the  beginning. 

We  men  have  a  Divine  right  to  rule  over  women, 
and  if  we  use  that  power  given  to  us  only  with  the 
greatest  moderation,  it  is  because  we  love  women 
seriously. 

This  love  for  you,  ladies,  is  your  only  safeguard. 
See  how  imprudent  of  you  it  is  to  come  and  ask  us  if 
we  take  love  seriously. 

Not  only  do  we  take  love  seriously,  but  I  believe 
that  there  is  nothing  else  in  this  world  that  is  taken 
so  seriously. 

Love  is  the  only  universally  serious  thing  in  the 
world.     Ask    scientists    what    they    tiiink    of    actors. 
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They  will  tell  you  that  there  is  no  such  despicable 
profession  in  the  world.  Yet  actors — and  rightly,  too 
— take  their  art  seriously. 

Literature  and  music  appear  to  those  who  cultivate 
them  the  most  absolutely  serious  things  in  existence, 
yet  men  of  business,  whose  chief  object  in  life  is  money- 
making,  shrug  their  shoulders,  and  feel  ready  to  say, 
like  a  London  Lord  Mayor  to  his  son,  who  wanted  to 
devote  his  life  to  literature  :  '  I  will  be  very  much 
obliged  to  you  if  you  will  decide  on  choosing  an  honest 
and  respectable  calling,' 

What  is  serious  to  some  is  not  to  others.  There  is 
nothing  in  this  world  which  is  universally  serious — that 
is  to  say,  recognised  as  serious  by  all  the  civilized 
members  of  the  human  race,  except  bread  and  love. 

The  mission  of  man  is  to  keep  it  alive  with  bread, 
and  we  perpetuate  it  with  love.  When  we  have  eaten 
and  when  we  have  loved,  we  have  fulfilled  our  mission. 
All  the  rest  is  accessory,  and  only  more  or  less  serious. 

Poets  and  artists,  who  help  make  life  beautiful,  are 
not  indispensable;  they  are  not  serious.  Scientists, 
who  make  great  discoveries,  help  make  life  more  com- 
fortable ;  they  protect  us  against  disease ;  they  drug 
us ;  they  cure  us,  but  they  are  not  indispensable — the 
world  would  go  on  without  them  ;  they  are  not  serious. 

Only  as  long  as  there  is  bread  and  there  is  love  will 
the  world  go  on  and  the  earth  continue  to  be  inhabited 
by  the  human  race  ;  bread  and  love  are  serious. 
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I  fear  that  I  may  have  offended  many  people  who 
think  that  they  are  indispensable  and  that  their  voca- 
tion is  serious.  Well,  I  am  very  sorry — very  sorry 
indeed — but  I  cannot  help  it.  The  world  was  made 
thus,  and  when  it  was  made  I  was  not  consulted. 

Put  aside  a  few  men  and  women,  most  of  them  to  be 
found  in  the  leisure  class  or  among  the  parasites  of 
society,  for  whom  love  is  a  pastime,  and  you  will  find 
that  love  is  taken  very  seriously  by  men,  if  not  quite  in 
the  same  way  as  it  is  taken  by  women,  who  are 
more  delicate  and  refined  psychologists  than  men 
generally  are. 

But,  my  dear  ladies,  as  long  as  we  men  are  only  too 
proud  and  happy  to  fight  the  battle  of  life  for  you,  to 
live  for  you,  and,  M-hcn  occasion  arises,  sometimes  die 
for  you,  please  thank  the  progress  of  civilization,  which 
has  made  us  forget  the  origin  of  our  relations  toward 
each  other ;  do  not  give  us  reasons  for  reminding  you 
of  it,  and,  for  Heaven's  sake  !  when  we  have  spent  years 
working  twelve  hours  a  day,  providing  you  with  all  the 
comforts,  and  often  the  luxuries,  of  life,  reared  and 
settled  in  the  world  a  large  family  of  boys  and  girls,  do 
not  come  and  ask  us  if  we  take  love  seriously.  You  are 
adding  insult  to  injury.  Yes,  indeed,  we  take  love 
seriously,  and  matrimony  too. 


CHAPTER  XXX 

ARE    MEN    FAIR   TO    WOMEN  ? 

*  You  are  often  writing  about  women,'  fair  correspon- 
dents keep  writing  to  me,  '  sometimes  praising  them, 
often  criticising  them.  Couldn't  you  now  and  then  tell 
us  something  of  what  you  think  of  men,  especially  in 
their  relations  with  women  ?  We  know  you  to  be  fair, 
sometimes  generous,  always  good-humoured.  Now,  do 
have  a  try.' 

The  invitation  is  tempting  and  intended  to  be 
pleasant,  and  I  yield  to  it,  not  only  without  any  reluc- 
tance, but  with  a  good  deal  of  pleasure. 

To  plunge  in  medias  res.  Are  men  fair  to  women  ? 
The  laws,  which  are  made  by  men,  the  usages — every- 
thing is  calculated  to  cause  men  to  reduce  to  a  minimum 
the  qualities,  the  intelligence,  and  the  influence  of 
women. 

For  instance,  let  a  woman  make  a  reputation  in  art 
or  literature,  and  men  begin  to  smile  and  shrug  their 
shoulders  :  they  dispute  her  talent. 

I  maintain,  without  much  fear  of  contradiction,  that 
a  woman,  in  order  to  succeed  in  a  profession,  must  have 
ten  times  more  talent  than  a  man,  inasmuch  as  a  man 
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will  have  friends  and  comrades  to  help  him,  and  a 
woman  only  difficulties  put  in  her  way  by  man  to 
surmount. 

Man  receives  encourai^ements  from  all  sides.  If  he 
is  successful,  he  even  knows  that  his  talent  will  receive 
official  recognition.  In  France  he  may  become  a  mem- 
ber of  the  French  Academy ;  in  England,  of  the  Royal 
Academy.  Orders  will  be  given  him  by  rich  patrons, 
and  '  orders '  conferred  on  him  by  sovereigns  and  states- 
men. 

Why  should  not  women  get  all  this  ?  Why,  simply 
because  man,  being  both  '  verdict '  and  '  execution,'  has 
kept  everything  for  himself.  Personally,  I  have  no 
great  liking  for  female  genius — to  my  prejudiced  mind 
a  female  genius  is  a  freak  ;  but  what  I  like  or  do  not  like 
is  quite  out  of  the  question.  Here  I  state  facts,  and 
why  women  should  not  have  as  much  chance  to  prove 
their  genius  as  men  I  should  like  to  know. 

Everybody  knows  that  the  famous  School  of  Alex- 
andria, in  the  fifth  century,  had  as  orators  and  teachers 
the  greatest  philosophers  and  theologians  of  the  time, 
such  men  as  St.  Jerome,  St.  Cyril,  etc. 

Among  these  sublime  intellects  rose  a  young  girl, 
twenty  years  old,  pure,  radiantly  beautiful,  who  modestly 
said  to  them  : 

'  Please  make  room  for  me — hear  me.  I  want  my 
place  in  the  glorious  sun."* 

She  ascended  the  famous  chair  and  began  to  explain 
before  an  enthusiastic  crowd  the  works  of  Plato  and 
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Aristotle.  Her  talent,  her  learning,  her  eloquence 
astonished  the  people  who  thronged  to  hear  young  and 
fair  Hypatia,  daughter  of  Theo. 

Now,  do  you  believe  that  all  those  learned,  bearded 
philosophers  and  theologians  encouraged  her,  applauded 
her?  No.  History  tells  us  they  lay  in  wait  in  a  street 
where  she  used  to  pass,  and  when  she  appeared  in  her 
chariot,  resplendent  with  youth,  beauty,  and  glory, 
acclaimed  by  the  crowd,  they — St.  Cyril  and  his  com- 
panions— seized  her,  killed  her,  cut  her  body  in  hundreds 
of  pieces,  which  they  threw  to  the  four  winds  of  the 
earth. 

Now,  modern  Hypatias  are  not  treated  quite  so 
roughly  by  men,  who  content  themselves  with  turning 
them  to  ridicule,  although  I  have  heard  of  some  who 
did  not  hesitate  in  disposing  of  successful  women's 
reputations  as  the  learned  doctors  of  Alexandria  dis- 
posed of  the  body  of  Hypatia. 

Women,  perhaps  unfortunately,  cannot  all  be  intended 
to  be  mothers,  or  spend  their  lives  mending  socks  and 
attending  to  spring  house-cleaning.  Such  women,  who 
have  received  a  high  education,  may  not  feel  inclined  to 
be  shop-girls,  ladies'- maids,  or  cooks.  If  they  feel  that 
they  have  talent,  and  can  paint  or  write  successfully, 
every  man  ought  to  give  them  a  helping  hand. 


CHAPTER  XXXI 

A    PLEA    FOR    THE    WORKING    WOMAN 

There  are  too  many  men  in  the  world,'  once  exclaimed 
H.  Taine.  This  was  only  a  joke,  but  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  truth  in  it.  There  are,  in  France  especially,  far 
too  many  men  engaged  in  olTIcial  Government  oHices,  in 
professional  occu])ations,  and  in  stores ;  too  many 
doctors  without  patients ;  too  many  lawyers  without 
briefs ;  too  many  functionaries,  each  doing  little  or 
nothing,  and  the  others  seeing  that  he  does  it;  too 
many  men  in  stores  showing  women  dresses,  silks,  and 
gloves. 

And  the  woman  hater  exclaimed:  'No  wonder  men 
cannot  find  a  living  to  make ;  all  the  occupations  that 
once  were  filled  by  men  are  now  monopolized  by  women. 
The  hearth  is  deserted,  the  street  crowded — that's  the 
triumph  of  modern  feminism."' 

On  the  other  hand  some  feminists,  more  royalist  than 
the  King,  exclaim  :  '  Woman  should  be  kept  in  clover, 
the  protegee  of  humanity,  and  never  be  allowed  to  work.' 

And,  taken  between  two  fires,  poor  women  are  ready 
to  shout  at  the  top  of  their  voices,  '  Save  us  from  our 
friends  as  well  as  from  our  enemies  V     It  is  a  fact  that 
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at  a  recent  con<iress  of  Socialists  an  orator  declared 
himself  in  favour  of  the  suppression  of  work  for 
women. 

But  women  do  want  to  work,  and  many  of  them 
married,  too.  If  what  husbands  earn  is  not  enough  to 
maintain  the  family  or  keep  it  in  comfort,  they  are 
partners,  and  they  wish  to  contribute  to  the  revenue. 

If  they  are  not  married,  they  want  to  support  them- 
selves or  help  to  keep  aged  parents.  Many  of  them 
prefer  their  independence  to  matrimony,  which  not 
uncommonly  turns  out  to  be  about  the  hardest  way  for 
a  woman  to  get  a  living. 

Women  have  a  right  to  work  as  they  have  a  right  to 
live,  and  every  work  which  is  suitable  for  women  should 
be  open  to  them.  And  when  I  see  Lancashire  make 
girls  work  in  the  coal-mines  I  may  ask,  '  What  work  is 
there  that  women  cannot  do  ?' 

God  forbid  that  I  should  be  in  favour  of  women 
working  in  the  mines,  but  this  is  not  necessary.  There 
are  so  many  men  who  do  a  kind  of  work  that  women 
should  do,  and  could  do  just  as  well,  if  not  better,  that 
there  should  be  no  question  of  any  kind  of  work  done 
by  women  which  men  could  do  better. 

The  earth  was  meant  to  keep  her  children,  and  she 
would  if  everybody,  man  or  woman,  was  in  his  or  her 
right  place.  The  supply  is  all  there  and  all  right,  but 
it  is  its  distribution  which  is  all  wrong.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  work. 

There  should  be  in  this  world  work  for  all  and  biead 
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for  all,  men  or  women,  only  the  poor  inhabitants  of  this 
globe  have  not  yet  been  able  to  obtain  a  proper  division 
of  tke  goods  which  they  have  inherited  from  nature. 

Thanks  to  the  discoveries  of  science  and  the  openings 
of  new  markets,  opportunities  for  work  increase  every 
day,  but  men  and  women  are  like  children  in  a  room 
full  of  toys — they  all  make  a  rush  for  those  which 
tempt  them  most,  and  fight  and  die  in  order  to  obtain 
them.  In  the  presence  of  all  the  careers  open  to  them, 
they  rush  toward  the  most  easy  to  follow  or  the  most 
brilliant. 

Agriculture  is  forsaken  by  men  who  prefer  swaggering 
in  towns  with  top-hats  and  frock-coats,  instead  of  imi- 
tating in  their  own  country  the  virile,  valiant  men  of 
the  new  worlds  who  fell  forests,  reclaim  the  land,  and 
are  the  advanced  pioneers  of  civilization.  They  prefer 
being  clerks  or  shop  assistants. 

Instead  of  taking  a  pickaxe,  working  a  piece  of  land 
and  making  it  their  own,  they  prefer  taking  a  pen  and 
adding  from  9  a.m.  till  5  or  6  p.m.  pounds  and  shillings 
which  do  not  belong  to  them.  The  result  is  that  thev 
overcrowd  the  cities,  and  women  can  often  obtain  no 
work  except  on  condition  that  they  accept  it  for  a 
smaller  remuneration  than  would  be  offered  to  men,  or, 
in  other  words,  submit  to  being  sweated. 

Is  it  a  manly  occupation  to  be  assistant  in  a  draper^s 
store,  to  be  a  hairdresser,  copyist,  to  make  women's 
dresses,  hats,  corsets  ?  When  I  see  in  dry  goods  stores 
a  great  big  man  over  six  feet  high  measure  ribbons  or 
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lace,  instead  of  tilling  the  soil  or  doing  any  other  kind  of 
manly  work,  I  want  to  say  to  him,  '  Aren't  you  a  man  ?' 

Europe  is  full  of  men  doing  such  work.  I  know 
America  is  not,  although  I  have  many  times  seen  in  the 
United  States  positions  filled  by  men  which  would  be 
filled  equally  well  by  women,  and  often  better. 

Many  writers  maintain  that  woman  was  intended  to 
tread  on  a  path  of  roses,  to  be  tended,  petted — I  may 
have  been  myself  guilty  of  holding  views  somewhat  in 
this  direction — but  women  are  not  all  born  in  '  society "" ; 
millionaires  are  very  few,  and  people  whom  you  may 
call  rich  form  after  all  but  a  very  small  minority  in  the 
whole  community.  The  path  of  roses  can  only  exist 
for  the  very  few,  and,  besides,  there  are  women  whose 
aim  in  life  is  not  to  be  petted.  In  fact,  some  abso- 
lutely object  to  being  petted. 

I  tell  you  the  time  is  coming,  and  coming  at  giant 
strides,  when  every  child — boy  or  girl — will  be  made 
early  to  choose  the  kind  of  work  he  or  she  best  feels 
ready  to  undertake  to  make  a  living.  The  time  is 
coming  when  no  poverty  will  stare  in  the  face  the 
woman  who  can  and  is  willing  to  work. 

Maybe  the  time  is  coming  when  a  woman  who  bravely 
earns  a  good  living  will  be  considered  not  only  most 
respectable — she  is  that  now — but  will  be  envied  for  her 
'  social  standard  "■  by  the  frivolous,  useless  women  who, 
from  morning  to  night,  yawn  and  wonder  how  they  could 
invent  anything  to  make  them  spend  an  hour  usefully 
for  their  good  or  the  good  of  their  fellow-creatures. 


CHAPTER  XXXII 

A    STEP    IN    TlIK    UJdllT    DIRECTION 

TiiK  women"'s-ngliters  are  so  often  accused,  and  justly, 
too,  of  trying  to  disturb  the  equilibrium  of  happiness 
in  family  life,  that  they  should  immediately  be  praised 
when  they  do  something  likely  to  establish  it  on  a 
firmer  basis. 

In  Paris  they  have  just  succeeded  in  starting,  under 
the  best  and  happiest  auspices,  schools  where  girls  will 
be  taught  how  to  bring  up  babies  and  how  to  keep 
house.  When  it  is  considered  that,  out  of  about  a 
million  children  which  are  born  annually,  over  200,000 
die  before  the  age  of  five,  it  calls  for  the  utmost  care  in 
the  watchfulness  and  habits  of  parents  with  regard  to 
young  children. 

Of  all  European  countries,  it  is  perhaps  in  Erance 
that  mortality  among  babies  is  largest.  France  is 
being  depopulated,  or  at  least  is  not  incieasing  her 
population.  Enough  children  are  boni,  but  not  enough 
are  brought  to  grown-up  age.  This  problem,  over  the 
solution  of  which  our  legislators  are  very  anxious,  is 
vital  to  France.  It  will  not  be  solved  by  laws  enacted, 
congresses  held,  and  leagues  founded.     It  will  be  solved 
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by  a  reform  in  the  manners  and  habits  of  the  people, 
by  making  marriage  easier,  by  marrying  for  love  more 
often,  and  by  teaching  French  women  that  the  first 
duty  of  a  mother  is  to  raise  her  children  herself,  and 
the  second  to  know  how  to  do  it.  This  new  school, 
just  established  in  France,  will  help  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. 

The  teachin":  of  household  duties  will  also  tend  to 
make  marriages  happier  by  enabling  wives  to  be  more 
clever  and  economical.  If  we  consider  that  in  England 
and  France,  which  each  has  a  population  of  about 
40,000,000,  only  about  100,000  men  in  each  country 
have  an  income  of  more  than  of*500  a  year,  it  will  soon 
be  clear  that  the  great  problem  of  happiness  can  only 
be  solved  by  the  good  management  of  wives. 

Girls  will  be  taught  family  hygiene,  domestic  economy, 
and  the  art  of  cooking,  including  that  of  utilizing  the 
remnants  of  a  pi-evious  meal.  They  will  be  taught  how 
to  '  shop '  intelligently  ;  that  is  to  say,  to  distinguish 
good  material  from  shoddy,  and  thus  obtain  the  worth 
of  their  money.  They  will,  I  hope,  also  be  taught  how 
to  make  a  bargain,  a  talent  which  I  must  say  is  prac- 
tically inborn  in  every  French  woman  of  the  middle 
and  lower  classes.  No  woman  in  the  world  knows  as 
she  does  how  to  bring  down  the  price  of  things  to  what 
she  wants  it  to  be,  in  Paris  esjjccially. 

Perhaps  they  will  advise  her  to  do  what  I  would 
advise  evei-y  visitor  to  Italy.  I  take  it  that  you  do  not 
speak    Italian.      Never   mind   that;    three    words    will 
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serve  your  ])urpose  perfectly.  AVhen  you  are  in  an 
Italian  shop  and  you  ask  the  price  of  an  article  you 
wish  to  buy,  say  to  the  nmn '  Quanta  ?''  (how  much  ?) ;  as 
soon  as  he  ha.s  named  it,  say  '  Tropjjo '  (too  much).  Then 
he  will  say  something  else.  Just  remark  ^ Mezzo''  (half 
that),  and  then  pay,  and  you  will  find  that  the  shop- 
keeper has  still  40  or  50  per  cent,  profit. 

When  I  consider  that  women's-righters,  as  a  rule, 
complain  bitterly  of  men  for  being  of  opinion  that  the 
only  thing  which  young  girls  should  think  about  is  to 
prepare  to  become  one  day  good  wives  and  mothers, 
I  believe  that  great  credit  should  be  given  to  them  for 
having  had  the  idea  of  starting  schools  where  young 
girls  will  be  taught  all  the  duties  of  attentive  mothers 
and  economical  wives. 

r 

I  had  the  privilege  of  being  present  at  one  lecture  on 
the  training  of  children,  and  among  all  the  good  things 
which  I  heard  on  the  occasion  I  will  quote  the  following, 
which  may  be  of  great  use,  even  to  my  English  readers. 

1.  Never  threaten  children  with  punishments  you 
may  not  be  able  or  feel  inclined  to  carry  out.  Don't  let 
your  '  yea '  mean  '  nay,'  nor  your  '  nay  '  '  yea.'  You 
nmst  never  be  fickle  or  wavering  in  your  dealing  with 
them,  but  always  firm,  just,  and  reliable,  though  kind 
and  indulgent.  Don't  punish  them,  and  then  regret  it, 
and  afterwards  fondle  them  as  if  to  ask  for  their  pardon. 
If  you  do,  you  will  run  the  risk  of  having  your  child  say 
to  you  :  '  Ah,  you  see,  mamma,  you  are  sorry  for  what 
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you  have  done.  Instead  of  scolding  me,  I  think  you 
ought  to  thank  God  for  giving  me  to  you !' 

2.  Don't  make  mountains  of  molehills,  or  be  con- 
stantly down  upon  children  for  little  breaches  of 
every-day  discipline  ;  don't  be  fidgety  and  fussy. 
Never  offer  them  a  piece  of  candy,  a  bun,  or  an  orange 
as  a  reward  for  virtues,  or  as  a  bribe  to  cease  being 
naughty. 

Then  came  a  few  pieces  of  advice  of  a  higher  order, 
and  which  I  thought  were  sound  in  their  philosophy. 
Among  these  I  cull  the  following  : 

1.  Do  not  expect  your  children  to  become  a  joy  to 
you  in  your  old  age  if  you  have  failed  to  be  a  joy  to 
them  in  their  early  life  and  training.  Do  not  expect 
them  to  support  you  when  you  are  old.  You  had  a 
fair  start  of  them  in  life,  and  you  should  be  able  to 
provide  for  yourselves.  They  will  very  likely  have 
families  of  their  own.  Children  are  often  sadly  thrown 
back  through  having  to  look  after  parents  who,  had 
they  taken  time  by  the  forelock,  would  have  been  able 
to  look  after  themselves,  and  to  have  given  their 
children  a  nudge  onward  into  the  bargain.  For  that 
matter,  never  have  to  be  grateful  to  your  children, 
except  for  the  happiness  they  may  procure  you  by  their 
affection  and  the  successes  which  they  meet  with  in  life, 
thanks  to  the  education,  money,  advice,  and  what  not 
which  you  may  have  given  to  them. 

2.  Don't  let  your  vanity  cheat  you  into  the  belief 
that  your  children  are  wonders  and  exceptional  pheno- 
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mena,  and  that  Nature's  ordinary  rules  are  not  apj)licable 
to  them. 

In  the  nursery  lecture  on  baby  culture  I  retained  two 
or  three  pieces  of  advice  which  seemed  to  me  remarkably 
good,  although  my  ignorance  would  not  have  enabled 
me  to  give  them.     Young  mothers,  please  listen  : 

1.  Don't  squeeze  your  baby's  head. 

2.  Never  allow  your  child  to  go  to  bed  in  a  bad 
temper. 

3.  Never  encourage  it  to  gaze  into  the  fire,  and  never 
tell  it  ghost  stories,  at  night  especially. 

4.  Do  not  allow  a  rocking-horse  before  the  age  of 
five. 

5.  Never  startle  a  child  by  sudden  shrieks  or  any 
other  noises. 

6.  In  fact,  quiet  and  diet  will  be  the  making  of  a 
child  strong  in  mind  and  body. 

I  could  fill  several  pages  of  this  book  with  all  the 
good  things  I  heard  on  the  occasion  of  my  visit  to  that 
useful  school. 

Maybe,  one  day  such  schools  will  be  started  in  other 
countries.  I  recommend  this  to  the  women's-rightcrs 
of  the  United  States. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII 

THE    WORST    FEATURE    OF    WOMEN    AS    A    SEX 

Only  a  few  days  ago,  while  calling  on  a  lady  of  my 
acquaintance,  the  conversation  fell  on  a  lady  singer 
whom  the  public  admired  and  applauded  for  many 
years,  and  whose  j^rivate  character  made  her  also  a 
great  favourite  in  society.  She  left  the  operatic  stage 
a  good  many  years  ago,  and  went  on  the  concert  plat- 
form under  the  management  of  her  husband,  who  -swis  a 
well-known  impresario.  One  day  her  voice  failed  her, 
and  so  did  her  husband,  who,  realizmg  there  was  no 
more  money  in  his  wife,  thought  that  the  best  thing  he 
could  do  now  was  to  leave  her.  AVith  this,  however, 
he  was  not  satisfied.  A  so-called  London  society  paper, 
having  published  a  paragraph  to  the  effect  that  he  had 
left  his  wife  without  any  provision,  this  unspeakable  cur 
wrote  to  all  the  papers  denying  that  he  had  ever  been 
married  to  that  beautiful  woman,  who  for  years  had 
loved  him,  who  had  not  only  been  faithful  to  him  and 
devoted  to  him,  but  had  entirely  supported  him. 

People  in  England  were  so  indignant  that  I  remember 
the  man  had  immediately  to  leave  all  the  clubs  he  was 
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associated  with,  and  that  the  beautiful  and  talented 
woman,  who  had  been  so  shamefully  deceived,  inspired 
such  keen  sympathy  that  she  was  more  than  ever  sought 
in  society,  where  her  reputation  was  so  firmly  estab- 
lished that  the  letters  written  to  the  papers  could  not 
put  a  stain  on  her  character.  In  spite  of  my  reminding 
my  lady  friend  of  all  the  incidents  of  the  case,  the  only 
sympathy  I  could  extract  from  her  was  tht;  following 
remark,  '  She  should  have  expected  all  this,'  almost  to 
the  tune  of,  '  She  only  got  what  she  deserved."*  Then, 
starting  to  philosophize,  she  added  :  '  A  woman  should 
know  that  the  man  who  wickedly  wrongs  her  docs  not 
mean  to  marry  her  ;  and  if  a  woman  will  live  with  a  man 
without  being  his  wife,  she  must  be  prepared  to  bear 
the  conseciuences  of  her  folly,  and  to  be  one  day  left  in 
the  lurch.' 

'But,'  I  rejoined,  'do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  a 
woman  who,  purely  out  of  love,  devotes  her  life  to  a 
man,  has  not  a  right  to  expect  that  man  to  devote  his 
life  to  her,  to  protect  her,  to  make  her  future  safe,  and 
all  the  more  so  because  they  are  not  married  ?  I  am 
afraid  that  what  makes  those  acts  of  desertion  so  fre- 
quent is  the  leniency  shown  by  society  towards  them, 
and  the  sujjreme  contempt  which  women  who  are  legally 
married  have  for  those  who  are  not,  and  who  are  just 
as  respectable  as  they  are,  and  very  often  a  good  deal 
more  so.' 

I  am  in  business  with  many  people  who  always  had 
such  confidence  in  me,  and  I  such  confidence  in  them, 
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that  there  were  never  any  contracts  signed  between  us, 
and  I  do  not  think  they  are  more  afraid  of  my  breaking 
my  engagements  with  them,  because  they  have  not  my 
signature,  than  I  am  of  their  breaking  their  promise  to 
rae,  because  I  have  in  my  hands  no  contract  duly  signed, 
stamped,  and  witnessed. 

Men  who  deceive  men,  who  break  with  them  con- 
tracts made  only  by  word,  are  ostracized  from  society. 
W^hy  should  men  who  deceive  women  be  received  by  it 
with  open  arms  ? 

There  are  men  of  honour  in  the  world,  thank  Heaven  ! 
and  if  men  are  expected  to  act  honourably  towards  their 
fellow-men,  can  you  explain  to  me  why  women  should 
be  found  who  think  it  quite  natural  that  these  same 
men  should  not  behave  honourably,  not  even  decently, 
towards  \\"omen  who  have  placed  their  trust  in  them 
to  the  extent  of  not  exacting  their  signature  on  a 
contract  ? 

The  worst  feature  of  women  as  a  sex  is  the  absence 
of  free-masonry  among  them.  They  stick  together  only 
for  the  redress  of  more  or  less  imaginary  grievances ; 
perhaps  the  only  one  really  momentous  to  their  sex — I 
mean  the  desertion  of  trusting  women  by  treacherous 
men — scarcely  appeals  to  them.  The  woman  who  has 
fallen  through  love  and  confidence  will  get  no  sympathv 
from  women,  not  even  from  the  one  who  should  give 
it  to  her — I  mean  the  one  who  has  given  herself  to  a 
man,  not  because  she  loved  him,  but  because  he  offered 
her  money  and  matrimony. 
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Women  who  have  in  hand  a  contract  of  marriage 
signed,  stamped,  and  witnessed,  are  so  inexorable  to- 
wards their  sex  that  they  will — I  am  ashamed  to  say  it 
for  them — rather  take  the  part  of  men  betrayers  than 
that  of  poor  women  betrayed. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV 

IS    HORKEOPATHY    A    CURE    FOR    LOVE  ? 

Since  the  publication  of  '  Her  Royal  Highness  Woman  ' 
and  'Between  Ourselves,"' some  people,  I  am  afraid,  have 
somehow  been  under  the  impression  that  I  keep  open  a 
sort  of  Dr.  Cupid's  office,  in  which  I  hold  consultations 
on  questions  referring  to  love  and  matrimony ;  and  I 
have  received  many  letters — far  too  many  to  answer — 
in  which  fair  correspondents  in  trouble  have  written  for 
advice. 

Only  quite  recently  I  received  a  letter  from  a  lady, 
who  writes :  '  I  am  madly  in  love  with  a  man  whom  I 
cannot  marry,  but  whom  I  have  to  see  on  business 
almost  every  day;  what  should  I  do  to  be  cured? 
Should  I  marry  another  man  who  is  now  seeking  my 
hand,  who  can  offer  me  a  very  good  position,  but  whom 
I  do  not  love  ?' 

Now,  here  is  a  problem  if  you  like :  Can  matrimony 
be  administered  as  an  antidote  ?     If  so,  in  what  doses  ? 

To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  rather  believe  in  homoeo- 
pathy— that  is  to  say,  in  the  cure  of  the  like  by  the 
like.  You  want  to  be  cured  of  your  love  for  a  man — 
why,  love  another ;  it  is  as  simple  as  possible.    Yes,  but 
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the  lady  tells  me  she  cannot  love  that  other,  yet  slie 
seems  inclined  to  'swallow'  hiin  as  an  antidote.  At 
any  rate,  she  suggests  that  she  might  do  so,  and  I 
suppose  she  wants  me  to  tell  her  whether  she  is 
likely  to  be  successful,  if  the  cure  will  be  effective  and 
lasting. 

Of  course,  there  is  more  chance  of  happiness  in  a 
marriage  which  is  contracted  between  a  man  who  loves 
a  woman  and  a  woman  who  does  not  love  him  than  in  one 
contracted  between  a  woman  who  loves  a  man  and  a  man 
who  does  not  love  her.  Under  the  circumstances,  a  man, 
after  entering  matrimonial  life,  is  much  more  likely 
to  win  his  wife's  love  than  a  woman  her  husband's.  I 
believe  this  to  be  so  true  as  to  be  almost  taken  for 
trranted. 

But,  my  dear  lady  correspondent,  are  you  going  to 
tell  that  man  honestly  on  what  terms  you  are  going  to 
marry  him  ?  Are  you  going  to  trust  to  his  intelligence, 
his  tact,  his  love,  his  devotion,  to  win  your  affections  ? 
And  are  you  going  to  do  your  utmost  to  help  him  ? 
Surely  you  are  not  going  to  deceive  him,  let  him  think 
you  love  him,  and  prepare  for  him  and  for  yourself  a 
life  of  misery  and  wretchedness,  and  thus  build  your 
niarried  life  on  contempt  and  deceit,  which  will  lead  you 
to  hate  your  husband. 

But  enough  of  awful  suppositions,  for,  between  you 
and  me,  I  can  declare  that  your  case  is  much  more 
hopeful  than  you  think.  The  disease  from  which  you 
suffer — or,  rather,   from    which  vou  imagine   that  you 
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suffer — is  quite  curable,  and  is  cured  every  day  without 
having  to  resort  to  such  extreme  measures  as  you  suggest, 
for,  dear  lady,  do  you  not  say  to  me  that  you  love  that 
man  'madly'? 

Fireworks,  shells,  volcanic  eruptions,  and  mad  love 
have  this  in  common  :  they  may  do  harm,  cause  suffer- 
ing, but  they  last  a  short  time  only.  And,  pray,  why 
do  you  see  the  man  on  business  every  day  ?  Is  he  your 
confessor,  your  doctor,  your  music-teacher,  your  dancing- 
master  ?  Has  a  royal  escapade  of  recent  date,  like  a 
'  penny  dreadful,'  created  a  disturbance  in  your  other- 
wise well-balanced  mind  ? 

And  why  can't  you  marry  him  ?  Oh,  I  see,  be  is 
married  already. 

Now,  are  you  aware  that  we  never  fall  in  love  madly 
except  with  people  whom  we  cannot  marry  ?  You  say 
you  did  not  know  that.  I  tell  you  you  have  no  idea  how 
simple  your  case  is,  and  how  common. 

By  the  way,  would  not,  perchance,  that  man  be  the 
'juvenile  lead'  who  acts  in  the  romantic  drama  which  is 
being  played  every  day  in  your  city  ?  Oh,  you  matinee 
girl !  Are  you  aware  that  matinee  girls  invariably  love 
madly  ?  Yes,  as  madly  and  as  idiotically  as  do  in  the 
})lay  the  heroes  whom  they  worship. 

Now,  do  not  take  tragically,  or  even  seriously,  such 
little  clouds  as  '  mad  love.'  Do  not  use  big  words  for 
very  little  things.  Mad  love  is  the  easiest  love  to  cure. 
Change  your  doctor  or  your  dancing-master,  or — if  I 
have    otherwise     guessed     right  —  patronize     another 
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theatre.  Go  and  see  '  Hamlet ' — that  will  cure  vou 
of '  Konieo.' 

Then  look  more  carefully  at  that  very  sensible  man 
who  offers  you  marriage  and  a  good  position,  and  if  you 
realize  that  you  can  make  him  happy,  and  you  are  sure 
you  are  not  madly  in  love  with  him,  marry  him.  And  if 
you  study  him  very  closely  and  discover  in  him  qualities 
and  attainments  that  may  lead  you  to  fall  in  love  with 
him  madly,  don't  tell  him  :  he  might  believe  you. 

Men  are  so  silly  ! 


CHAPTER  XXXV 

DOMESTIC    TYRANTS    AND    THEIR    POOR    WIVES 

The  domestic   tyrant   has  redeeming  features.     As  a 
rule  he  does  not  beat  his  wife. 

He  feeds  her  well,  clothes  her  decently,  and  is  faith- 
ful to  her.  When  she  is  ill  he  sends  for  the  doctor, 
and  does  not  grumble  unless  her  convalescence  should 
last  too  long.  He  does  not  want  her  to  die,  because 
she  consents  to  be  his  housekeeper  without  wages  and 
allows  him  to  get  out  of  her  all  the  work  that  can 
possibly  be  extracted  from  one  being  who  does  not 
claim  the  protection  of  the  '  eight-hour '  law. 

He  has  enough  self-control  to  resist  the  temptation 
of  insulting  her.  He  treats  her  coolly,  patronizingly, 
and  keeps  her  at  a  respectful  distance,  lest  she  should 
take  liberties  with  him. 

He  is  dull,  solemn,  conceited  and  selfish.  When  he 
joins  the  family  circle,  wife  and  children  have  to  be 
busy  and  silent,  the  only  noise  allowed  being  the  rust- 
ling of  the  newspaper  he  reads.  He  takes  the  lamp, 
the  only  one  on  the  table,  and  places  it  just  behind  his 
shoulder,  so  as  to  light  his  paper  well.  His  wife — poor 
cat !    who  has  to  see  in   the   dark — goes  on  with  her 
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sewing  as  best  she  can.  The  children  leiiKiin  j)U)tion- 
less  and  speechless  until  it  is  time  to  go  to  bed.  Then 
they  smile,  say  good-night,  and  run  away  like  culprits. 

When  he  goes  out  the  children  speak  above  a  whisper, 
and  the  women  of  the  family  breathe  and  express  an 
opinion  among  themselves,  an  act  of  audacity  which 
they  would  never  think  of  indulging  in  in  his  presence; 
and  life  goes  merrily  until  someone,  with  a  face  a  yard 
long,  rushes  in  and  announces  '  Fathei-  is  coming!'  The 
domestic  tyrant  is  invariably  called  '  Father '  by  the 
wife  as  well  as  by  tlie  childien,  and  the  word  is  spelt 
with  a  capital  '  F,""  and  the  'a'  is  sounded  as  if  there 
were  a  dozen  French  circumHex  accents  on  the  top 
of  it. 

The  domestic  tyrant  is  neither  a  la/y  man  nor  a 
drunkard,  nor  anything  that  is  bad.  On  the  contrary, 
he  is  a  moral  man.  As  a  rule  he  does  not  even  smoke, 
and  that  is  what  makes  him  so  powerful  against  reproach. 
What  can  you  say  to  a  man  who  is  steady,  sober,  intelli- 
gent, hard-working,  stingy  perhaps,  but  asks  forgiveness 
for  that  on  the  plea  that  he  has  a  large  family  to  secure 
the  future  of  .^  Outside  of  his  house  he  has  a  very  good 
leputation  ;  he  is  invariably  called  a  good  husband  and 
a  good  father.  He  invariably  speaks  well  of  his  wife. 
Before  strangers,  before  friends  and  relatives,  in  her 
very  presence,  he  will  sing  her  praises  and  extol  her 
virtues,  and  will  constantly  repeat  that  for  industry  he 
does  not  know  a  woman  who  could  compete  with  her. 
That  is  the  way  he  encourages  lier  in  the  path  of  duty. 
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The  domestic  tyrant  is  particularly  i^reat  on  duty,  and 
when  he  and  his  wife  are  alone,  and  there  is  nobody  else 
to  hear  him,  he  tells  her  that  he  fulfils  his  duties,  and 
that  surely  he  can  expect  '  females '  to  perform  theirs. 
For  him,  women  are  'females.'  His  wife  alone  can  tell 
you  what  he  really  is,  and  on  the  subject  this  is  tlie 
information  you  will  receive  from  her : 

'  I  have  to  be  his  slave  for  twenty-four  hours  a  day, 
work  for  him,  humour  him,  and,  most  especially,  I  must 
never  complain  of  being  ill,  or  even  mention  that  I  am 
tired,  I  have  never  had  from  him  a  word  of  pitv,  of 
condolence,  or  even  of  sympathy.  I  have  never  received 
encouragements.  I  have  never  heard  a  word  of  praise 
from  his  lips. 

*  On  the  other  hand,  it  takes  very  little  to  discourage 
him  and  make  him  lose  his  high  spirits.  If  ai:kythino- 
has  gone  wrong  with  his  business  during  the  day,  he 
comes  home  frowning,  snarling,  quarrelsome,  looking- 
for  more  trouble  and  grievances.  He  does  not  use  me 
as  a  consoling  companion  in  the  hour  of  misfortune  or 
as  a  comforter  in  moments  of  annoyance.  No ;  he 
looks  upon  me  as  a  target  at  which  he  can  aim  all  his 
bitterness.'' 

And  she  will  tell  you  much  more  than  that.  She 
will  probably  tell  you  that  the  larger  the  family  gets, 
the  more  he  is  pleased,  because  it  gives  her  less  and  less 
diance  of  finding  time  to  leave  her  home. 

He  goes  out  when  he  likes,  where  he  likes,  and  would 
never  think  of  asking  her,  '  Won't  you  come  along  ?'' 
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Vou  never  see  them  out  tojrether.  Poor  thiiio- !  life 
would  be  tolerable  to  her  if  they  were  never  in  together. 

It  would  never  enter  the  domestic  tyrant's  niind  to 
ask  his  wife  if  she  is  able  to  do  her  work  alone,  whether 
he  can  help  her  in  this  or  that,  or  simply  incjuire,  in  a 
sympathetic  manner,  whether  she  doesn't  feel  tired  after 
her  day's  work. 

If  he  should  hear  complaints  from  her  he  has  a 
beautiful  phrase  ready  for  an  answer :  '  What  did  my 
mother  do  ?  What  did  your  mother  do  ?  I  am  sure 
vou  are  not  worse  off  than  they  were.' 

This  moral  man,  the  domestic  tyrant,  is  not  uncom- 
monly dyspeptic,  and  bad  digestion  has  been  the  cause 
of  more  unhappy  marriages  than  all  the  immorality  of 
the  world  put  together. 


PART    II 

RAMBLES    IN    MATRIMONY 

CHAPTER  I 

ADVICE    TO    YOUNG    MARRIED    PEOPLE 

The  great  art,  the  great  science  of  happiness,  in  matri- 
mony especially,  is  never  to  expect  of  life  more  than  it 
can  give.  Therefore,  prepare  your  nest  in  such  a  way 
that  the  provisions  will  not  be  exhausted  in  a  few  weeks. 
From  the  very  beginning,  put  on  the  brake,  or  the  car 
will  go  too  fast,  and  will  get  smashed. 

***** 
Economize  your  caresses,  rule  your  passions  so  as 
never  to  make  more  promises  than  you  can  keep.  You 
cannot  always  work  unless  now  and  then  you  take  a 
rest,  a  holiday ;  neither  can  you  always  love  unless 
you  proceed  quietly  and  occasionally  take  a  holiday. 
Be  sure  that  a  holiday  is  as  necessary  to  make  you 
enjoy  blissful  times  as  it  is  to  make  you  endure  hard 

ones. 

***** 

Do    not   for   a   moment   believe    that    happiness    in 
matrimony   can    go    on    for    ever    and    ever   without 
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calculation,  without  a  great  display  of  (li{)loinacy  on 
the  part  of  both  husband  and  wife.  Avoid  being  too 
constantly  the  lover  of  your  wife,  because  the  lover- 
husband  is  such  a  revelation  to  a  woman  that  when 
the  day  arrives — the  fatal  day  ! — on  which  the  husband 
remains  alone  and  the  lover  has  ceased  to  exist,  your 
wife  will  forget  everything  you  may  have  done  for  her: 
your  constant  attentions,  your  assiduity  to  your  pro- 
fession or  business,  your  forethought  for  her  future  and 
that  for  her  children — all  that  will  count  for  nothing 
when  she  realizes  that  the  lover  is  gone. 

***** 

Never  allow  a  thirtl  person  to  interfere  with  your 
private  affairs.  Never  confide  your  little  troubles  and 
grievances  to  anybody.  Beware  of  the  advising  lady 
who  would  say  to  you :  '  If  I  were  in  your  place,  I 
would  not  allow  him  to  do  this  or  to  do  that.'  First 
of  all,  she  is  not  in  your  place;  secondly,  she  cannot  be 
in  your  place,  because  she  is  neither  in  your  heart  nor 
in  that  of  your  husband. 

***** 

You  are  the  best  judge — in  fact,  you  are  the  only 
judge — of  what  is  best  for  you  to  do  in  the  presence  of 
the  many  little  difficulties  that  arise  in  married  life. 
Whether  you  are  happy  or  unhappy,  keep  the  secrets 
of  your  married  life  to  yourself;  neither  your  happiness 
nor  your  misfortune  will  cause  you  to  increase  the 
number  of  your  friends.     Indeed,  if  you  are  perfectly 
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happy,  it  is  only  by  remaining  silent  about  it  that  you 
will  get  people  to  forgive  you  your  happiness, 

***** 

Accept  a  life  of  abnegation  and  devotion.  There  is 
in  devotion  a  bliss  which  is  unsurpassed.  Devotion  is 
perhaps  the  most  refined  and  lofty  form  of  selfishness ; 
it  raises  you  so  much  in  your  own  estimation!  It 
enslaves  so  surely  the  hearts  of  those  whom  you  love ! 
Devotion  is  not  a  sacrifice ;  it  is  a  halo. 

***** 

If  I  were  a  woman,  I  would  give  all  the  pleasures  of 
life  to  witness  the  smile  of  my  husband  on  a  sick-bed  as 
I  entered  the  room  to  come  and  sit  by  his  side  with  his 
hand  in  mine.  In  health,  the  man  loves  to  feel  that  he 
is  the  protector  of  his  wife ;  in  sickness,  there  is  no  such 
arbour  for  him  as  the  arms  of  the  woman  he  loves 


CHAPTER  II 

THE    MATRIMONIAL    PROBLEM 

From  in(juiiies  which  I  have  made  right  and  left  I  have 
arrived  at  this  conclusion — that,  out  of  a  hundred  couples 
who  have  got  married,  fifty  would  like  to  regain  their 
freedom  after  six  months  of  matrimonial  life,  twenty 
have  come  to  the  same  opinion  after  a  couple  of  years, 
ten  more  after  a  longer  period,  and  about  twenty  are 
satisfied,  though,  in  the  last  case,  it  often  amounts  to 
making  the  best  of  it.  Not  ten  of  them  spend  their 
leisure  time  in  returning  thanks  that  they  got  married 
— perhaps  ten,  but  certainly  not  more. 

And  I  will  add  this — that,  among  my  friends  and 
acquaintances,  the  couples  who  live  most  happily 
together  are,  without  exception,  those  who  made  up 
their  minds  to  be  married  most  quickly,  and  did  not 
attempt,  during  years  and  years  of  engagement,  to  try 
and  learn  how  to  know  something  of  each  other.  I  do 
not  give  this  as  a  piece  of  advice  to  those  about  to 
marry.  I  simply  state  a  fact,  although  I  am  prepared 
to  admit  that  long  engagements  have  never  been  the 
proper  way  of  preparing  for  matrimony. 
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In  my  opinion,  the  majority  of  marriages  will  have  a 
chance  of  turning  out  happily  when  the  following  will 
have  become  customs  and  laws  : 

L  Before  a  man  makes  love  to  a  woman  with  the 
intention  of  asking  her  to  become  his  wife,  and  before 
a  woman  allows  a  man  to  speak  love  to  her,  certainly 
before  she  accepts  his  offer  of  matrimony,  both  will 
have  ascertained  that  there  is  no  disease,  moral  or 
physical,  of  an  hereditary  nature  in  either  family  ;  that 
the  man  has  been  a  good  and  devoted  son,  a  cheerful 
brother,  and  an  honest  man  in  all  his  dealings,  well 
spoken  of  by  his  employers  or  his  acquaintances ;  that 
the  girl  is  not  an  extravagant  woman,  and  has,  among 
her  friends,  the  reputation  of  being  amiable,  cheerful, 
and  a  favourite  at  home  ;  that  both  will  have  sufficient 
means  to  support  themselves. 

I  will  go  further.  I  will  say  that  it  should  not  only 
be  a  custom  to  make  inquiries  about  the  antecedents  of 
the  parties,  and  their  financial  position,  but  a  laio,  and 
a  strict  law,  too,  that  would  prevent  couples  from 
marrying  who  were  likely  to  present  society  with 
undesirable  children,  or  become  a  burden  to  the  com- 
munity. I  believe  that  no  emigrant  is  allowed  to  land 
in  America  who  cannot  prove  that  he  possesses  some 
means  of  existence.  No  couples  should  be  allowed  to 
enter  the  '  State  of  Union  '  who  cannot  prove  that  they 
possess  means  to  support  themselves,  and  are  healthy 
in  mind  and  in  body. 

2.  Girls  will  be  told,  hke  in  the  past,  that  their 
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destiny  is  to  be  one  day  wives  and  mothers,  but  they 
will  be  intellif^eutly  prepared  for  both  noble  vocations. 
They  will  come  out  of  school  able  to  keep  a  house, 
cook  a  good,  palatable  meal,  and  make  their  own 
dresses.  They  will  know  how  to  get  their  money's 
worth  when  they  go  a-shopping.  They  will  have 
learned  how  to  attend  to  babies,  and  have  played 
with  live  dolls.  They  will  have  listened  to,  and  pro- 
fited by,  lectures  on  hygiene.  They  will  know  all 
these  things,  besides  possessing  the  accomplishments 
which  are  only  meant  to  be  dessert  in  matrimonial 
life. 

Boys  who  have  never  been  once  told  that  their 
destiny  is  to  become  one  day  husbands  and  fathers  will 
be  pre])ared  to  be  tolerably  good  ones.  They  will  be 
taught  the  consideration  that  man  should  always  show 
to  woman.  They  will  be  taught  to  take  off  their  hats 
to  women  and  young  girls,  and  advised  to  do  the  same 
one  day  to  their  own  wives  when  they  meet  them. 
When  they  get  to  be  eighteen  or  twenty,  they  will  be 
informed  of  women's  characteristic  traits.  They  will 
be  told  that  a  woman  who  accepts  an  offer  of  matrimony 
does  a  man  more  honour  than  he  conferred  on  her  by 
making  the  offer. 

When  men  and  women  shall  by  early  training  be 
made,  the  former  less  selfish  and  conceited,  the  latter 
less  frivolous  and  extravagant,  the  chances  of  happiness 
in  matrimony  will  be  greatly  increased. 

Still,  the  problem  will  not  be  solved. 
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You  will  never  prevent  matrimony  being  a  lottery. 
Take  your  ticket  and — your  chance. 

After  all,  matrimony  is  like  a  mushroom.  The  only 
way  to  ascertain  whether  it  is  the  genuine  article  or 
poison  that  you  have  got  is  to  swallow  it — and  wait. 


10 


CHAPTER  III 

wo:men  should  assert  thkmsklves  in  matrimony 

A  CYNIC  once  said  that  in  this  world  men  succeed  through 
the  qualities  which  they  do  not  possess.  By  this  he 
meant  to  say  that  to  cope  with  the  pushing  crowd,  you 
must  not  be  too  scrupulous,  or  you  will  let  everybody 
pass  before  you. 

A  worse  cynic,  one  of  the  blackest  type  and  deepest 
dye,  went  as  far  as  to  say  :  '  The  way  to  succeed  is  to 
have  unbounded  impudence,  popular  manners,  absence 
of  scruple,  and  complete  ignorance  of  everything.*' 

But,  then,  take  it  for  granted  that  this  cynic  was  only 
a  disappointed  failure.  You  will  constantly  hear  the 
man  who  has  failed  in  life  exclaim  :  *  Oh,  if  I  had  not 
always  wished  to  remain  perfectly  honest,  I  could  havg 
succeeded  like  many  others  I  know.' 

Just  as  you  hear  women  who  fail  to  get  engagements 
on  the  stage  or  the  concert  platform  remark  :  '  If  I 
had  had  no  objection  to  obtaining  engagements  in  the 
way  some  women  do,  I  would  have  made  my  mark — but 
I  am  not  one  of  that  sort.' 

At  the  risk  of  appearing  paradoxical,  and  even 
cynical,  I  will  venture  to  say  that  in  love,  and  in  matri- 
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mony  especially,  certain  great  qualities  are  more  detri- 
mental to  the  happiness  of  women  than  many  of  their 
defects.  And  if  this  is  a  correct  statement,  to  what 
shortcoming  of  maji  are  we  going  to  attribute  it  ? 

I  know  that  on  reading  this  some  women  will  exclaim  : 
'  Shame  on  you  to  say  such  a  thing  !'  Very  well,  will 
you  listen  to  me  ?  Look  around  you,  among  all  your 
circles  of  friends  and  acquaintances,  of  relatives  even, 
and  tell  me  if,  as  a  rule,  the  young  girl  who  is  vain, 
selfish,  coquettish,  a  flirt  even,  has  not  better  chances  of 
marriage,  and  is  not  sought  after  rather  than  the  simple, 
unaffected,  devoted,  intellectual  girl  ?  Tell  me  if  the 
bumptious  rose  does  not  generally  carry  the  day  over 
the  modest,  retiring  violet  ?' 

Of  course,  I  know  that  you  will  say  to  me, '  You  may 
be  right ;  men — I  mean  most  men — are  caught,  like 
mackerel,  by  shining  bait ;  but  when  a  man  is  married, 
surely  he  is  not  slow  to  recognise  which  of  the  two  is 
the  right  one  to  have  as  a  wife,  and  to  appreciate  all 
the  qualities  and  virtues  of  the  second  one,"" 

Well,  you  are  wrong — wrong  as  can  be.  Look  around 
you  again,  study  now  the  married  coujiles  that  you 
know,  and  you  will  have  to  confess  that  the  wife  who 
is  coquettish,  frivolous,  clever,  will  know  how  to  make 
herself  respected,  and  even  feared,  by  her  husband  much 
more  than  the  other. 

That  liusband  will  pay  to  her  his  best  attentions, 
will  be  proud  of  her,  and  will  work  like  a  slave  in 
order  to  meet  all  the  expenses  required  for  the  adorn- 
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ment  of  her  beauty  without  once  venturing  to  make  a 
I'eniark. 

I  tell  you  that  if  I  had  a  marriageable  daughter, 
whom  I  wanted  to  get  rid  of,  I  would  tell  her  to  put 
all  her  retiring  ways  in  the  cloak-room  and  to  assert 
herself,  and,  after  the  wedding  ceremony,  I  would 
whisper  in  her  ears : 

'  My  dear  child,  never  make  yourself  the  slave  of 
your  husband  ;  be  good,  faithful  and  devoted  to  him, 
but  do  not  forget  that  man  is  a  strange  animal,  who 
seldom  appreciates  what  he  does  not  pay  for.  In  this 
respect  men  are  like  those  people  who  listen  breath- 
lessly to  music  in  a  hall  or  theatre  where  they  have 
paid  a  guinea  for  their  seats,  and  who,  as  guests  in  a 
drawing-room,  take  the  very  best  music  as  a  signal  for 
•entering  into  general  conversation.  If  you  want  your 
husband  to  listen  to  your  music,  make  him  pay  for  his 
seat.* 

The  poor  little  woman  who  follows  to  the  letter  all 
the  lectures  she  has  heard  on  matrimony,  at  home  and 
at  church  wedding  ceremonies,  will  soon  fiiul  the  irre- 
parable mistake  she  has  made.  In  this  role  of  devoted 
slave  she  will  lose  her  beauty,  her  intelligence,  her  very 
mind,  and  will  wither  rapidly. 

Devoting  herself,  body  and  soul,  forgetting  herself 
always  in  order  to  increase  the  welfare  of  her  husband 
she  will  work,  wear  herself  out,  until,  when  her  beauty 
is  gone,  her  husband  will  feel  for  her  nothing  but  in- 
(liderence,  if  not,  alas!  sometimes  contempt. 
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If  one  of  the  two  must  endure  a  privation  in  order 
that  the  other  may  have  more  comfort,  it  should  be  the 
man,  always  the  man  :  first,  because  hard  work  and 
privations  do  not  hurt  a  man  as  they  can  hurt  a  woman, 
physically  and  mentally ;  secondly,  because  a  woman  is 
far  more  apt  to  appreciate  self-abnegation  in  a  man 
than  a  man  in  a  woman. 

All  this  does  not  mean  that  men  are  all  brutes — no ; 
although  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  is  something- 
brutal  in  their  very  nature  which  is  ever  fascinated  by 
what  is  piquant,  and  never  excited  by  a  devotion  which 
they  feel  is,  above  all,  the  duty  of  the  stronger  toward 
the  weaker. 

Let  women  gently,  diplomatically,  but  firmly,  assert 
themselves  on  the  very  threshold  of  matrimony,  or  all 
the  concessions  which  they  make  at  the  beginning  will 
soon  be  considered  by  their  husbands  as  their  due.  In 
matrimonial  life,  as  in  the  government  of  nations,  you 
can  never  take  back  concessions  or  privileges  granted  too 
quickly  and  without  enough  consideration. 

Women  who  start  married  life  as  slaves  will  never  be 
able  to  assert  themselves  or  enjoy  the  slightest  influence 
over  their  husbands ;  and  bear  in  mind  that  no  marriage 
has  ever  proved  to  be  happy  where  the  influence  of 
woman,  though  sweet  and  gentle,  has  not  been  para- 
mount. 


CHAPTER  IV 

RAMBLES    ABOUT    MATRIMONY 1 

I  HAVE  many  times  been  asked  the  question,  Who  are 
the  best  subjects  for  matrimony  ?  I  believe  (kindly 
mark  that  I  do  not  say  I  am  sure)  that  the  best  subjects 
for  matrimony  are  people  with  simple  tastes,  equable 
tempers,  no  very  great  aspirations,  satisfied  with  doing 
little  and  being  little.  These,  at  all  events,  are  the 
knid  of  peo})le  most  likely  to  be  happy  in  matrimony, 
far  more  likely  than,  say,  for  instance,  the  'intellectuals,' 
who  are  ever  in  search  of  the  pathway  that  leads  to  the 
higher  walks  of  life,  who  have  ambitions  to  satisfy  and 
many  inducements  to  divert  their  minds  from  the  peaceful 
ways  of  contentment  and  hap))y  matrimony.  Little 
things  please  little  minds,  and  those  couples,  whom 
we  have  all  met  in  life,  who  know  nothing,  who  dream 
of  nothing  above  what  they  have  got,  who  are  perfect 
mutual  admiration  societies,  are  the  best  subjects  for 
matrimony.  These  people,  snoring  under  the  same 
curtain,  eating  out  of  the  same  plate,  as  it  were,  having 
the  same  tastes,  persuaded  that  no  one  is  blessed  with 
such  children  as  they  have,  satisfied  with  all  they  do, 
sure  that  the  religion  they  follow  is  the  only  true  one 
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in  the  world,  spend  a  peaceful  and  happy  life  in  the 
exchange  of  familiarities  which,  for  them,  constitute 
love.  They  respect  and  enjoy  each  other ;  they  echo 
each  other's  sentiments ;  and  their  beings  are  coupled 
together,  trotting  along,  like  two  dogs  well  looked 
after.  Their  discussions  at  home  are  never  on  any 
higher  questions  than  whether  green  peas  are  better 
with  duck  than  Brussels  sprouts.  They  are  cheerful, 
smiling.  She  calls  him  Smith  or  Brown,  and  he  never 
speaks  of  her  but  as  '  my  good  lady."  Before  the 
children  they  call  each  other  '  father '  and  '  mother.'' 
They  may  be  grocers,  fruiterers — I  don't  care  what  they 
are ;  they  are  happy,  perfect  subjects  for  matrimony. 


What  divers  and  strange  unions  are  sanctioned  by 
matrimony,  to  be  sure  !  By  the  side  of  resigned  couples, 
harnessed  together  and  painfully  dragging  the  plough, 
those  who  have  never  been  able  to  understand  each 
other,  through  want  of  space,  because  they  were  too 
near  to  make  proper  observations ;  those  who,  alas ! 
understand  each  other  too  well  ;  sweet,  amiable  women 
of  poetic  dispositions,  chained  to  matter-of-fiict,  brutal 
men;  honest,  saving,  hard-working  men  fastened  for 
life  to  silly,  thoughtless,  extravagant  women ;  romantic 
women  married  to  men  who  see  no  difference  between 
Vesuvius  in  eruption  and  the  smoking  chimneys  of 
Pittsburg  or  Birmingham  ;  women  of  a  keen,  humorous 
disposition  living  with  dullards  unable  to  see  a  joke ; 
Wagnerians  having  for  wives  women  who  prefer  the 
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music  of  '  The  Casino  Girl  "*  to  that  of  '  Lohengrin ' : 
almost  everywhere  tragedy  or  comedy. 

r 

Matrimony  is  a  very  narrow  carriage.  If  yon  want 
to  be  comfortable  in  it  you  have  to  be  careful,  or  one 
will  soon  be  in  the  way  of  the  other.  To  ])ut  yourself 
to  a  little  inconvenience  now  and  then  is  the  only  way 
of  making  the  other  comfortable.  To  believe  that  love 
alone,  without  careful  study,  will  jesist  all  the  shocks 
and  will  be  all  the  more  durable  that  it  is  ardent  is  the 
greatest  mistake  one  can  make  in  the  world.  Violent 
passion  may  be  compared  to  Hercules,  who  might  have 
enough  strength  to  raise  a  palace  on  his  shoulders,  but 
not  enouffh  to  stand  a  cold  in  his  head.  It  is  the 
thousand  and  one  little  drawbacks  of  matrimonial  life 
that  undermine  it.  Love  will  survive  a  great  misfortune, 
but  will  be  killed  by  the  little  miseries  of  conjugal 
partnership.  In  matrimony  it  is  the  little  things  that 
count  and  which,  added  up,  make  a  terrible  total.  The 
waning  love  of  a  wife  will  not  be  revived  by  the  pi-esent 
of  a  thousand  pound  pair  of  ear-rings,  but  it  may 
be  kept  up  by  the  daily  present  of  a  penny  bunch 
of  violets,  which  reminds  her  that  you  think  of  her 
every  day  of  your  life.  It  is  not  the  great  sacrifices 
that  appeal  to  her  as  do  constant  little  concessions. 
Many  men  would  sacrifice  their  lives  who  would  not 
give  up  smoking  or  their  too  frequent  visits  to  their 
clubs  for  their  wives.     Many  women  will  be  the  incar- 
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nation  of  devotion  and  self-abnegation  who  will  not  do 
their  hair  as  their  husbands  beg  them  to. 

Surely  matrimony  ought  to  procure  happiness,  foi- 
the  greatest  bliss  on  earth  should  be  to  love  in  peaceful 
security  with  the  guarantee  of  the  moiTow.  Matrimony 
is  all  right.  So  are  the  symphonies  of  Beethoven — 
when  they  are  performed  by  orchestras  who  play  in 
time  and  in  tune. 

The  worst — indeed,  the  only  serious — drawback  to 
matrimony  is  that  it  is  an  everyday  meal  which, 
palatable  as  it  may  be,  runs  the  risk  of  becoming 
insipid,  and  of  making  fastidious  the  people  who  have 
to  partake  of  it.  True,  but  then  let  people  who  are 
intelligent  and  thoughtful  supply  seasoning  which  will 
whet  the  appetite  and  combat  Habit,  that  demon  which 
is  their  deadliest  enemy. 

It  is  folly,  rank  folly,  to  believe  that  it  is  wise,  even 
prudent,  to  exhaust  all  at  once  the  sum  of  happiness, 
illusion,  and  love  with  which  one  enters  the  state  of 
matrimony,  and  to  give  one's  self  body  and  soul  until, 
soon  satiated  and  by-and-by  tired  of  each  other,  both 
will  turn  their  heads  away  in  disgust,  and  may,  later 
on,  lose  them  in  despair. 


CHAPTER  V 

RAMBLES    ABOUT    MATRIMONY II 

There  was  a  time,  and  I  can  remember  it  myself,  when 
men  as  well  as  women  wore  wedding-rings.  It  was,  I 
think,  a  very  pretty  custom.  The  wedding-ring  ought 
to  be  worn  by  both  husband  and  wife,  not  only  as  a 
constant  reminder  of  faith  sworn,  but  also  as  a  talis- 
man ;  it  should  be  a  cherished  jewel  given  to  the 
husband  by  the  wife,  as  well  as  one  given  to  the 
wife  by  the  husband,  and  given  in  each  case  with  a 
loving,  earnest  kiss  impressed  upon  it.  The  wedding- 
ring  is  such  a  priceless  jewel  in  the  eyes  of  loving 
women  that  I  have  heard  of  some  who  became  insane  on 
losing  it.  Why  should  it  not  be  priceless  in  the  eyes  of 
a  man  who  loves  his  wife  ? 

9 

Every  time  that  two  beings  who  live  together  are 
not  of  the  same  opinion  or  of  the  same  taste,  a  con- 
cession on  the  part  of  the  one  or  of  the  other  has  to  be 
made,  or  trouble  will  follow.  This  is  a  rule  without 
exception.  In  conjugal  parlance  Concession  is  another 
name  for  Duty.     Concessions  should  even  be  made  in 
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everyday  conversation,  and  long  discussions  most  care- 
fully and  invariably  avoided.  Discussions  are  generally 
useless  ;  they  never  lead  to  conviction,  and  may  cause 
you  to  run  a  dangerous  risk — that  of  losing  your  con- 
trol over  your  good  temper.  In  a  wild  desire  to  prove 
that  he  is  right,  a  man  will  blurt  out  words  that  he 
will  be  sorry  to  have  uttered,  betiay  thoughts  which  he 
always  meant  to  keep  to  himself,  and  when  the  dis- 
cussion is  over  those  words  remain  and  the  harm  is 
done. 

The  moment  a  discussion  takes  too  Hvely  a  form,  one 
of  the  two  should  have  enough  self-control  to  stop 
adding  fuel  to  it  and  remain  silent,  even  at  the  risk  of 
letti]ig  the  other  suppose  that  his  (or  her)  arguments 
are  unanswerable.  Of  course,  this  silence  should  be 
kind,  discreet;  not  that  odious  silence  of  ill-assorted 
couples,  which  is  a  silence  of  disgust  and  hatred.  If 
both  man  and  wife  are  quick-tempered  and  unable  to 
avoid  a  heated  discussion,  they  should  leave  off  at  once  ; 
they  should  even  separate  and  go,  he  to  light  a  cigar  in 
his  library  or  in  the  garden,  she  to  touch  her  piano  or 
take  up  a  novel,  until  both  have  forgotten  all  about  it. 

r 

A  mistake  made  by  a  great  many  married  couples  is 
to  avoid  speaking  of  money  matters.  But  the  most 
loving  couples  cannot  altogether  live  on  love  and  the 
air  of  the  atmosphere  ;  it  is  not  given  to  all  of  them — 
in  fact,  it  is  given  to  only  very  few  of  them — to  spend 
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w-ithout  having  to  count.  A  man  and  a  wife  arc 
two  friends,  two  partners,  who  should  constantly  hold 
pleasant  little  connnittee  meetings  of  two  in  order  to 
discuss  all  matters  of  pecuniary  interest  and  balance 
their  budget  of  receipts  and  expenditure.  Once  a  week 
at  least,  they  should  employ  an  hour  in  this  way,  hand 
in  hand,  like  the  best  of  friends.  Thus  it  is  that  by 
mutual  confidence  each  will  encourage  the  other  to 
think  of  the  future,  and  little  by  little  both  will  soon 
find  themselves  possessing  the  nucleus  of  a  small  fortune, 
in  which  they  will  take  more  and  more  intei-est,  and 
which  one  day,  to  their  surprise,  will  be  found  quite 
snug  and  bearing  an  interest  that  will  add  considerably 
to  their  annual  revenue. 

A  married  woman  should  never  consent  to  receive  so 
much  a  week  for  household  expenses,  so  much  a  month 
for  her  dress,  and  to  be  treated,  so  to  speak,  as  a 
dependent  person.  It  should  be  left  to  her  to  decide 
whether,  considering  what  the  financial  situation  is,  she 
can  afford  two  new  hats  or  one  only.  The  suggestion, 
much  less  the  order,  should  not  come  from  her  husband, 
but  from  herself. 

I  like  the  French  system,  where  a  man  consults  his 
wife  in  all  important  matters  of  financial  interest,  such 
as  the  investment  of  savings,  etc.  ;  but  from  the  day 
she  is  married,  the  French  wife  begins  to  be  taught  by 
her  husband  the  details  of  his  profession  or  business, 
and  the  best  and  safest  investments  of  the  day,  and 
she  ininicdiately   and   invariably  is  appointed  by   him 
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secretary  of  the  treasury — amono-  the  masses  of  the 
people,  anyway — and  that  is  why  I  have  not  the  least 
hesitation  is  asserting-  the  fortune  of  France  is  so  stable 
and  steady.  It  is  because,  thanks  to  the  influence  of 
the  wife,  French  families  have  their  money  invested  in 
the  safest  Government  securities.  So  long  as  they  can 
work,  they  are  satisfied  with  a  very  small  interest  for 
their  capital,  in  order  to  be  quite  sure  that  when  the 
days  of  rest  will  become  a  necesssity,  that  capital  will  be 
there  to  keep  them,  if  not  in  wealth,  at  all  events  in 
comfort  and  complete  independence. 

r 

When  married  couples  have  nothing  better  to  do, 
they  should  amuse  themselves  making  all  sorts  of 
plans  for  the  future.  They  should  plan  journeys  to 
distant  countries,  build  castles  in  the  air,  buy  country 
houses,  and  consult  each  other  and  decide  how  they 
shall  furnish  them  and  lay  out  the  grounds.  These 
plans  are  like  barricades — they  mask  the  future;  be- 
sides, thev  cause  you  amusement  and  cost  nothing. 
And — who  knows  ? — among  those  many  plans  perhaps 
there  will  be  one  of  your  predilections  that  you  will 
actually  be  able  to  realize.  What  happens  then  ?  Plans 
are  akin  to  caresses — they  go  together  hand  in  hand  ; 
they  are  the  gratuitous  pleasures  of  sweet  intimacy. 

f 

Young  man-ied  peo])le  should  avoid  being  too  de- 
monstrative, not  only  in  public,  but  in  private,  in  the 
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first  years  especially.  They  should  constantly  re- 
member that  they  enter  the  state  of  matrimony  with  a 
certain  capital  of  love.  They  must  not  squander  that 
capital,  but  live  on  the  interest  of  it  only. 

r 

There  are  young  people  who  too  often  feel  the  want 
of  manifesting  their  love  by  exaggerated  proofs  of 
tenderness,  such  as  the  administration  to  each  other  of 
names  of  birds  and  pet  quadrupeds,  of  showers  of  kisses, 
of  little  pats  on  the  face.  The  exaggerated  frequency 
of  such  acts  produces  a  reaction,  and  often  a  slight  sensa- 
tion of  enervation,  that  should  never  be  born  of  caresses. 
And  as  these  outward  shows  of  love  run  the  risk  of 
diminishing  in  number  and  fervour,  there  is  danger  of 
their  thus  becoming  a  sign  or  a  proof  of  decline  in 
tenderness. 

In  ])ublic  these  demonstrations  are  ridiculous  and 
vulgar ;  they  put  other  people  ill  at  ease,  who  smile 
and  sneer,  and  even  remark,  'They  will  soon  get 
over  it.' 


CHAFIER  VI 

RAMBLES    ABOUT    MATRIMONY Til 

To  marry  a  beautiful  woman  for  the  mere  love  of  her 
beauty  is  to  undertake  to  dwell  in  a  country  that  has  a 
temperature  of  100  in  the  shade  without  being  provided 
with  clothes  that  will  enable  you  to  stand  a  winter  of 
50  below  zero  when  it  comes, 

r 

In  the  relations  between  men  and  women  it  is,  after 
all,  beauty  that  makes  woman  particularly  attractive  to 
man.  For  this  reason,  the  love  of  a  man  is  more 
sensual,  more  jealous,  than  that  of  a  woman,  which  is 
more  affectionate,  more  confiding,  and  more  faithful. 
As  a  rule,  the  passion  of  a  husband  goes  on  diminishing 
as  that  of  his  wife  goes  on  increasing.  A  man  exacts 
of  his  wife  her  first  love ;  a  woman  exacts  of  her  husband 
his  last.  Only  the  select  few  can  manage  their  matri- 
monial affairs  with  such  clever  diplomacy  as  to  make 
these  different  elements  of  happiness  and  sources  of 
danger  work  together  with  success. 


Married  people  would  live  more  happily  together  if 
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they  could  now  and  then  forget  that  they  are  tied 
together  for  life.  Any  little  scene  that  may  lielp  them 
to  forget  it  should  be  enacted  by  them. 


Happiness  in  matiimony  is  more  solid  when  it  is 
founded  on  friendship  through  thick  and  thin  than 
when  it  is  merely  on  love. 

r 

In  love  a  moment  of  bliss  is  nothing ;  it  is  only  the 
morrow  which  purifies  and  sanctifies  it.  How  many 
maiTied  coii])les  would  be  happy  if  they  would  only 
think  of  the  morrow  ! 

r 

The  husband  who  knows  how  to  always  keep  some- 
thing in  store  for  his  wife  has  solved  the  great  problem 
of  happiness  in  matrimonial  life. 


Cupid  introduces  men  and  women  into  that  enclosure 
which  is  called  matrimony,  and  then  discreetly  and 
almost  immediately  retires.  What  a  pity  it  is  he  does 
not  make  their  acquaintance  later,  in  order  to  remain 
with  them  for  ever  ! 


Marriages  would  be  very  much  happier  if  women 
preferred  marrying  men  who  love  them  to  those  whom 
they  love. 
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Matrimony  would  be  a  glorious  institution  if  women 
would  take  as  much  care  of  themselves  for  their 
husbands  as  they  do  when  they  expect  guest>3  at  their 
dinner-parties  and  receptions. 

r 

Women  should  devote  all  their  best  attentions  to 
learning  how  to  grow  old  in  time  and  gradually,  and 
in  remembering  that  tears  make  them  unattractive,  and 
angry  looks  hideous. 

r 

One  of  the  greatest  dangers  to  happiness  in  matri- 
mony is  not  want  of  love,  but  too  much  of  it,  at  the 
beginning  especially.  Love  dies  of  indigestion  more 
quickly  than  of  any  other  disease.  Never  satiate  your 
wife — or  your  husband — with  love.  Do  not  live  on 
,£'10,000  the  first  year  of  your  married  life,  and  be 
obliged  to  reduce  your  income  by  .£^1,000  or  i^2,000 
every  year.  Begin  gently,  quietly,  and  let  your 
revenue,  like  your  love,  slowly  but  steadily  increase. 
There  lies  your  only  chance.  AVith  self-control  you 
have  it  at  your  disposal. 


All  vocations  require  preparation  and  apprenticeship. 
Matrimony  is  the  only  one  which  men  and  women  can 
enter  into  without  knowing  anything  about  it.     Alas ! 

11 


CHAPTER  VII 

THE    START    IN    MATRTMOXY,    AND    ITS    DANGERS 

L\  matrimony  it  is  not  'AH  is  well  that  ends  well"'; 
it  is  '  All  is  well  that  begins  well,  but  not  too  well.' 
Starting  from  this  principle,  I  have  often  advised 
young  husbands  to  control  themselves,  and  to  be  careful 
to  avoid  putting  all  their  smartest  dialogue  and  strongest 
situations  in  the  first  act  of  the  comedy  of  matrimony, 
for  fear  lest  the  interest  should  go  on  flagging  steadily 
to  the  end. 

I  have  advised  them  to  see  that  their  wives  do  not 
get  their  own  way  in  everything  at  once,  and  not  to 
make  themselves  their  abject  slaves,  because,  just  as  no 
government  has  ever  been  known  to  successfully  sup- 
press, or  even  reduce,  any  liberty  or  privilege  pre- 
viously granted  to  the  people,  just  so  will  no  husband 
be  able  to  recover  one  inch  of  the  ground  he  has  sur- 
rendered if  he  capitulates  on  the  threshold  of  matri- 
mony. 

In  fact,  let  young  husbands  and  young  wives  behave 
toward  each  other  in  such  a  way  that  their  friends  will 
not  smile  and  say  :  '  Lovely,  but  too  good  to  last,  Fm 
afraid.' 
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The  dangers  against  which  I  have  attempted  to  warn 
men  exist  for  women — devoted,  loving  women  who  wish 
to  start  matrimony  by  trying  to  do  the  impossible  in 
order  to  please  their  husbands,  or,  if  not  the  impossible, 
at  all  events,  what  it  may  not  be  in  their  power  to  do 
for  ever,  or  even  for  a  long  time. 

One  of  these  dangers  is  that  of  economy. 

*  My  dear,'  remarked  a  shrewd  friend  to  a  bride  of  a 
few  weeks'"  standing,  'you  will  make  a  terrible  mistake 
if  you  let  your  husband  think  that  you  can  keep  house 
on  nothing.' 

Young  wives  are  sometimes  pitifully  anxious  to  be 
credited  with. remarkable  cleverness  as  house- mistresses. 
The  more  they  love  their  husbands,  the  less  they  like 
the  idea  of  their  toiling  and  moiling.  Hence  they  are 
keenly  anxious  to  prove  themselves  helpmeets  in  the 
literal  sense  of  the  word. 

Not  only  will  they  name  a  far  smaller  sum  as  house- 
keeping money  than  their  husbands  can  well  afford  to 
give  them,  but  they  will  actually  save  out  of  that 
sum  enough  for  their  own  clothes  and  petty  cash 
expenses. 

All  this  self-sacrifice  is  not  only  charming,  but 
beautiful,  when  there  is  necessity  for  rigid  economy. 
Young  couples  who  wisely  marry  on  small  incomes, 
instead  of  wasting  the  sweetness  of  their  youth  over  an 
endless  engagement,  must  make  a  study  of  ways  and 
means,  and  the  wife  who  will  cajole  a  shilling  into  doino- 
duty  for  a  five-shilling  piece  is  a  jewel  beyond  price. 
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Again,  when  times  are  bad,  when  the  breadwinner 
falls  ill,  and  the  treasury  runs  dry,  there  is  no  more 
pathetic  and  lovely  sight  than  the  brave  little  wife  who 
struggles  and  succeeds  in  keeping  the  wolf  out  of  the 
house. 

But  in  instances  where  no  serious  demand  of  this 
kind  need  be  made  upon  a  wife's  ingenuity,  she  is  a 
very  short-sighted  woman  indeed  who  does  not  see 
the  dangers  and  realize  the  evils  of  overzealous 
economy. 

There  would  be  fewer  complaints  of  marriages  that 
result  in  the  wife  being  merely  an  unpaid  servant  or 
housekeeper,  who  cannot  give  notice  to  leave,  if  brides 
began  as  they  meant  to  go  on,  for  no  one  save  those 
who  have  lived  through  the  process  knows  how  difficult 
it  is  to  introduce  a  new  regime  when  once  its  opposite 
had  been  inaugurated  and  accepted. 

'  You  said  you  would  find  £S  10s.  a  week  ample  a 
month  ago.  Why  in  the  world  do  you  want  £5  now  ?' 
asks  the  husband,  whose  wife  has  been  foolishly  anxious 
to  impress  him  with  her  cleverness  as  an  economist,  and 
finds  she  cannot  keep  up  the  farce  beyond  the  limit  of 
a  few  weeks. 

Economy  may  be  carried  too  far  from  choice.  There 
are  women  who  simply  love  saving.  They  neglect  their 
intellectual  life,  and  abandon  all  attempts  to  keep  in 
the  movement,  all  in  order  to  grind  down  the  weekly 
bills.     No  reward  awaits  them. 

The  women  who  believe  themselves  perfect  because 
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they  are  economical,  and  consider  the  spring- cleaning 
of  their  house  the  greatest  event  of  the  year,  grow  old 
before  their  time,  and  are  never  the  companions  modern 
wives  should  be  to  their  husbands. 

Be  good,  but  never  overdo  it,  I  will  say  to  any  woman 
who  has  the  sense  of  humour. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

'omelette    au    rhum' 

When  you  are  dining  with  an  intimate  friend,  and  an 
omelette  au  rkum  is  served,  what  do  you  do  ?  Without 
any  ceremony,  you  take  a  spoon,  and,  taking  the  burn- 
ing liquid,  you  pour  it  over  the  dish  gently  and  un- 
ceasingly. If  you  are  careless,  and  fail  to  keep  the  pink 
and  blue  flame  alive,  it  goes  out  at  once,  and  you  have 
to  eat,  instead  of  a  delicacy,  a  dish  fit  only  for  people 
who  like,  or  are  used  to  have,  their  palates  scraped  by 
rough  food.  If  you  would  be  sure  to  be  successful,  you 
will  ask  your  friend  to  help  you  watch  the  flame,  and 
you  will  even  ask  him  to  lift  the  omelette  gently  so  that 
the  rhum  may  be  poured  all  over  it  until  the  whole  of 
the  alcohol  contained  in  the  liquor  is  burned  out. 

This  omelette  au  rhum  is  a  fairly  good  symbol  of 
matrimony. 

In  the  earliest  stage  of  married  life  the  eggs  have  just 
been  broken,  beaten,  and  strewn  with  sugar,  a  light  has 
been  set,  and  everything  is  burning  and  perfectly 
beautiful.  The  young  partakers  of  the  matrimonial 
repast  are  intoxicated  with  their  new  life,  their  new 
emotions,  their   new  sensations ;    they   require   no   in- 
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dulgence  toward  each  other,  no  special  cleverness  or 
diplomacy  to  please  each  other;  there  are  no  con- 
cessions to  make — neither  of  them  can  go  or  do  wrong ; 
the  flame  burns  of  itself. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  flame  can  he  kept 
burning  for  ever  and  ever — alas  !  no,  not  any  more  than 
life  can  be  made  to  eternally  animate  your  body.  The 
flame  must  go  out  one  day,  as  some  illness  must  one 
day  end  your  life.  But,  just  as  hygiene  teaches  how  to 
keep  our  good  health  prolonged  by  precautions  of  all 
sorts,  just  so  does  conunon-sense,  aided  by  diplomacy 
and  skill,  help  us  to  keep  alive  the  flame  of  love  between 
the  man  and  the  woman  who  have  kindled  it. 

And  let  no  woman  accuse  me  of  manly  conceit  if  I 
say  that,  clever  and  attentive  as  the  man  must  be,  the 
woman  has  to  be  more  clever  and  attentive  still,  and 
that  simply  because  it  is  a  fact — an  uncontradicted  fact 
(call  it  psychological  if  you  like,  or  physiological  if  you 
prefer) — that  the  love  or  passion  of  a  woman  goes  on 
naturally  increasing  in  married  life,  whereas  that  of  a 
man  goes  on  just  as  gradually  and  steadily  decreasing. 

In  marriage  the  flame  of  love  has  been  known  to  keep 
Ions  alive  throuijh  the  intelliffence  of  the  wife,  and  even 
without  any  effort  in  that  direction  on  the  part  of  the 
husband  ;  but  the  contrary  has  never  been  known  to  be 
successful. 

Woman  is  a  divine  delicacy  who  has  to  tempt  the 
appetite  of  man ;  but  the  most  exquisite  delicacy 
may    become    insipid    if    served    every    day    with   the 
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eternally  same  sauce.  This  is  plain  common-sense, 
and  let  me  tell  you  this :  that  no  married  life  (not  one) 
has  a  shadow  of  chance  to  be  happy  for  lon^-  unless  the 
woman  clearly  understands  and  quickly  realizes  that,  if 
moral  duties  are  the  same  for  men  and  women,  Nature 
ham  made  their  temperaments  absolutely  difl'erent. 


CHAPTER  IX 

COaUETRY    TN    MATRIMONY 

No  coquetry  in  matrimony  ?  AMio  is  the  Philistine  who 
dares  utter  such  blasphemy  ?  Good  heavens  !  if  half 
the  curling-pins,  which  are  used  by  women  at  night  in 
order  to  be  beautiful  the  following  day  and  attract  the 
attention  and  admiration  of  strangers,  were  used  by 
them  in  the  morning,  so  that  they  might  be  beautiful 
the  same  day,  and  draw  the  attention  and  admiration 
of  their  husbands,  there  would  be  happiness  in  matri- 
mony, and  the  world  would  go  much  better  than  it 
does. 

The  greatest,  the  most  dangerous  enemy  of  happiness 
in  matrimony  is  habit  which  engenders  monotony.  You 
get  too  much  accustomed  to  each  other,  and  love  fades, 
as  a  flower  which  falls  off  its  stem  before  it  has  lived  its 
natural  life,  owing  to  some  insect  which  destroys  it. 

That  insect  in  matrimony  is  habit,  which  devours 
everything  without  your  being  aware  of  its  presence. 
Destroy  that  insect  before  it  has  had  time  to  do  any 
harm,  and  you  will  have  saved  your  dual  happiness. 

A  grave  error  committed  by  many  women  is  to 
believe  that  they  must  look  their  best  for  the  friends, 
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acquaintances  and  strangers  who  visit  them,  but  that 
they  need  not  take  much  trouble  for  their  husbands. 

But  the  fact  is  that  a  woman  ought  to  ever  appear 
before  her  husband  at  her  very  best,  whether  it  is  in  a 
morning  negligee  or  in  a  full  afternoon  or  evening 
toilette. 

Your  husband,  my  dear  lady,  ought  to  see  in  you 
more  than  he  could  see  in  any  other  woman.  All  com- 
parisons ought  to  be  to  your  advantage.  It  is  not  at 
all  necessary  that  you  should  have  an  expensive  gown 
on  at  breakfast-time.  Your  hair  well  fixed,  and  a  nice- 
fitting  dressing-gown  may  make  you  look  as  attractive 
as  a  beautiful  ball-dress. 

It  is  not  clothes  that  make  a  woman  fascinating ;  it 
is  the  way  she  puts  them  on. 

In  fact,  never  allow  yourself  to  be  seen  by  your 
husband  in  any  other  state  than  that  in  which  you 
would  allow  yourself  to  be  seen  by  the  male  portion  of 
your  acquaintances,  not  even  in  illness.  As  long  as 
your  strength  permit,  remain  coquettish  and  jealous  of 
your  appearance.     Yes,  I  say,  even  on  a  sick-bed. 

The  part  you  have  to  play  consists  in  spraying  a 
perfume  of  poetry  around  you.  Fill  your  husband  with 
remembrances  of  you,  so  that,  even  when  you  are  not 
visible,  you  are  present  before  his  eyes. 

Allow  him  the  most  complete  liberty,  and  never  ask 
him  questions  on  what  he  has  done,  where  he  has  been. 

Take  it  for  oranted  that  he  has  done  nothint;  which 
he  should  not  have  done,  that  he  has  been  nowhere 
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where  he  should  not  have  been,  and  it  is  that  perfect 
confidence  which  you  show  you  have  in  him  that  will 
always  keep  him  in  the  path  of  faithfulness,  unless  he 
is,  which  is  only  exceptional,  an  absolutely  bad  man. 

If  clouds  are  gathering  over  your  happiness,  it  is  for 
you  women  to  clear  them  away.  You  are  the  guardian 
angels  of  the  home,  which  is  your  kingdom.  If  you 
have  trials,  strain  every  nerve  to  appear  smiling,  and  if 
sometimes  tears  stifle  you,  shed  them  in  secret,  even 
should  the  cause  of  your  trial  be  the  inconstancy  of 
your  husband. 

You  will  not  bring  him  back  to  you  with  reproaches, 
tears  and  scenes.  You  will  thus  keep  him  away  for 
good.  Remember  that  Nature,  which  has  treated  you 
so  ungenerously,  makes  you  ugly  when  you  weep  and 
hideous  when  you  make  a  scene. 

You  will  bring  back  an  erring  husband  by  your  kind- 
ness, your  sweetness,  your  devotion,  and  your  intelli- 
gence. The  only  infallible  way  to  get  a  husband 
attached  to  you  is  to  let  him  believe  that  you  never 
suspected  him,  much  less  accused  him,  even  when  he 
was  guilty.  Call  to  your  aid  whatever  resources  are  at 
your  disposal — resources  of  intelligence,  of  beauty,  of 
abnegation — and,  if  your  husband  is  not  a  brute,  he  will 
return  to  you,  and  he  will  be  all  the  more  ashamed  of 
the  way  in  which  he  neglected  you  for  a  time  that,  by 
your  behaviour,  you  seem  to  consider  he  had  never  for  a 
day  ceased  to  love  you. 

Never  make  an  allusion  to  the  fatted  calf  which  you 
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killed  on  the  return  of  the  prodigal  heart.  Be  as 
merciful  in  your  victory  as  you  were  in  your  temporary 
defeat. 

Do  not  be  satisfied  with  forgiving  ;  forget,  and  make 
him  forget  everything.  Use  scales :  on  one  side  place 
his  years  of  devotion  to  you,  his  industry,  his  forethought 
in  securing  your  future  and  that  of  your  children  ;  on 
the  other  his  faults  ;  and  even  if  these  scales  should 
incline  to  remain  horizontal,  with  a  gentle  touch  of 
your  finger  make  them  go  down  in  favour  of  what  he 
has  done  for  you. 

The  supreme  coquetry  of  a  woman  is  to  know  how  to 
reign,  even  when  her  husband  governs.  Her  very  weak- 
ness is  the  best  weapon  in  her  hands.  Her  husband 
should  be  the  motive  of  all  her  actions.  Before  think- 
ing of  appearing  beautiful  to  the  indifferent,  she  should 
think  of  appearing  beautiful  to  her  husband. 

If  she  is  admired,  she  should  feel  proud  of  it  for  his 
sake,  and  make  him  understand  that  only  crumbs  are  for 
strangers  ;  that  he  alone  is  invited  to  the  whole  meal  of 
her  beauty,  her  love,  her  boundless  devotion. 

And  let  me  add  that  there  is  not,  in  this  chapter,  a 
single  word  of  advice  which  I  give  to  women  in  their 
dealings  with  husbands  which  I  do  not  endorse  and  give 
to  men  in  their  dealings  with  their  wives. 


CHAPTER  X 

RESIGNATION    IN    MATRIMONY 

According  to  characters  and  circumstances,  resignation 
is  the  virtue  of  the  weak  or  the  virtue  of  the  strong.  A 
woman  resigns  herself  to  her  fate  in  married  life,  some- 
times because  she  has  not  enough  strength  of  will, 
sometimes  because  she  does  not  deign  to  revolt,  oftener 
still  because  she  discovers  that  her  rebellion  could  only 
make  matters  worse  for  herself,  and  especially  for  her 
children. 

If  her  husband  is  good,  her  resignation  will  soon 
bring  him  back  to  her ;  if  he  is  bad,  her  rebellion  will 
make  him  much  worse. 

If  you  cannot  sympathize  with  your  husband,  or 
adopt  his  views  and  manner  of  thinking,  resign  your- 
self, keep  your  views  for  yourself,  and  do  not  transform 
your  married  life  into  an  eternal  French  public  meet- 
ing, where,  instead  of  striking  pebbles  together  in 
order  to  obtain  light,  they  throw  them  at  one  another's 
faces. 

Fulfil  your  duties.  Never  complain.  Never  exact 
what  is  not  offered  to  you,  unless  it  be  respect.  So  long 
as  your  husband  treats  you  with  respect,  at  home  as 
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well  as  in  public;  so  long  as  he  is  the  thou  ohtful  father 
of  your  children,  and  carefully  and  industriously  attends 
to  his  profession  or  business,  respect  him  and  inspire  in 
your  children  the  respect  for  him,  and  especially  do  not 
make  your  children  the  confidant  of  your  grievances; 
that  is  your  foremost  duty. 

I  cannot  say  to  you  :  Try  to  force  yourself  to  love 
your  husband.  This  is  not  in  your  power.  But  I 
will  say  :  Be  irreproachable,  and  thus  make  yourself  the 
superior  of  your  husband.  Devote  yourself  to  your 
family.  If  you  are  rich,  do  with  your  money  all 
the  good  that  you  can.  The  greatest  possession  is 
self-esteem.  You  can  rise  so  high  that  the  offences 
connnitted  against  you  may  appear  infinitely  small. 
After  all,  we  get  in  this  world  the  place  that  we 
know  how  to  make  for  ourselves. 

Never  let  the  outside  public  know  the  details  of  your 
private  life.  Receive  your  friends  and  your  guests  with 
a  smile  on  your  lips.  If  your  husband  is  a  gentleman, 
he  will  show  you  before  them  the  greatest  consideration, 
and  if  you  are  a  lady  you  will  treat  him  in  a  like 
manner. 

If  your  husband  is  unable  to  offer  you  his  love — I 
mean  a  lover's  love — do  not  commit  the  mistake  of 
refusing  his  friendship,  for  it  is  just  possible  that  this 
man,  who  has  not  in  him  the  power  to  love  you  as  a 
lover,  would  still  be  ready  to  give  his  life  for  you. 

He  would  certainly  be  still  ready  to  give  it  for  his 
(.hildren,  your  children.     Surely  that  friendship  is  worth 
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having.  Of  course,  the  young  wife,  who  discovers  after 
only  a  few  years  of  marriage  that  the  dream  of  love  has 
vanished,  is  to  be  pitied,  supposing  that  it  has  not  been 
through  her  fault  that  the  dream  has  had  such  a  short 
life ;  but  the  woman  who  for  twenty  or  more  years  has 
had  a  faithful  lover-husband  is  conceited  and  ridiculous 
beyond  measure  when  she  does  not  almost  cheerfully 
resign  herself  to  the  inevitable  crisis  in  matrimony  ;  and 
if  she  has  children  that  she  takes  in  her  confidence,  and 
thus  estranges  from  their  father,  her  vanity  is  not 
very  far  from  criminal.  At  all  events,  she  deserves 
the  sympathy  of  no  one. 

Resign  yourself  to  the  inevitable.  Let  the  days  of 
love,  happiness,  and  devotion  count  in  the  final  reckon- 
ing, and,  in  turning  over  a  new  leaf,  be  sure  you  bring 
forward  devotion,  and  soon  happiness  may  have  to  be 
added  again. 

Put  on  a  cheerful  face  always,  and  remember  that  it 
pays  to  excite  envy,  never  to  excite  pity. 


CHAPTER    XI 

TIT    FOR    TAT 

There  is  more  joy  in  heaven,  we  are  told,  for  one  sinner 
who  repents  than  for  a  hundred  righteous  people  who 
keep  straight  on  the  narrow  ways  of  salvation. 

And,  I  should  add,  there  must  be  more  joy  in  hell  for 
one  good  man  who  goes  wrong  than  for  a  hundred 
sinners  who  persevere  in  their  wicked  ways. 

There  should  be  more  joy  in  the  heart  of  a  woman 
for  a  man  who  remains  in  love  with  her  than  for  a 
hundred  others  whose  admiration  she  may  obtain. 

There  are  some  women  who  may  love  a  man  ever  so 
much,  and  be  loved  by  him  to  their  hearts""  content,  who 
will  use  all  their  artillery  to  bring  down  strangers  to 
their  feet,  but  who  will  make  little  or  no  effort  to  look 
their  best  for  the  man  who  loves  them  and  is  devoted  to 
them.  For  such  women  their  beauty  is  an  altar  erected 
to  unknown  gods. 

Married  life  would  be  an  everyday  bliss  and  an  eternal 
one  if  men  never  thought  of  doing  to  or  before  their 
wives  what  they  would  never  dream  of  doing  to  or 
before  any  ladies  of  their  acquaintance,  and,  of  course, 
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if  women  did  the  same ;  but  such  is  not  always,  even 
often,  the  case.     Hence  the  trouble. 

How  many  men  have  taken  their  wives  to  a  ball, 
women  whose  radiant  beauty  and  brilliant  toilettes  have 
caused  the  admiration  of  all  men  present,  and  also  the 
envy  of  many  women .'' 

How  many  men  have  felt  that,  if  the  said  wives  had 
made  as  much  preparation  for  them  as  they  had  for  all 
the  strangers  present  at  that  ball,  they  could  have  fallen 
at  their  feet  and  worshipped  them  ? 

On  returning  home,  however,  Madame  has  immedi- 
ately retired  to  her  room,  ordered  her  maid  to  quickly 
remove  and  pack  away  the  lovely  attire,  and,  an  hour 
later,  prepared  for  the  night's  rest,  she  appeared  before 
her  husband  with  her  hair  all  prepared  for  the  next  day, 
her  hands  carefully  gloved  so  that  they  may  be  as  white 
as  snow — also  for  the  next  day — and  wrapj)ed  up  and 
as  inaccessible  as  a  valuable  clock  that  is  jroins  to  be 
shipped  to  the  other  end  of  the  world. 

That  is  the  lot  of  many  men — may  I  not  even  say  of 
most  husbands  ?  Then  a  bold  husband  will  venture  to 
make  some  remarks.  He  will  say,  '  Now,  my  dear,  I 
hear  you  practise  your  scales  and  exercises,  but  seldom 
do  you  treat  me  to  a  piece  of  music,  which  I  only  hear 
when  I  have  guests  or  we  go  out.  Everyone — at  the 
ball — has  admired  your  beautiful  hair  and  your  lovely 
gown,  but  for  me,  all  I  see  is  hairpins  and  curlers  and  a 
dressing-gown.'' 

And  Madame  will  answer  more  or  less  sourly,  '  Is  it 
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because  I  am  your  wife  that  I  must  grow  ugly  ?  Do 
you  want  my  hair  to  fall  over  my  neck  and  shoulders 
to-morrow  like  weeping  willows  ?  Do  you  want  my 
hands  to  be  red  and  chappy  ?  Are  you  sorry  I  am  care- 
ful of  my  clothes  and  have  them  put  away,  well  folded 
in  tissue-paper,  when  I  have  no  need  of  them  ? 

'  Do  you  reproach  me  for  doing  you  honour  and  being 
at  the  same  time  careful  ?  AVill  you  tell  me,  is  there 
any  way  to  please  you  ?  And  do  you  think  that,  after 
enjoying  herself  and  receiving  compliments  during  a 
whole  evening,  it  is  very  pleasant  for  a  woman  to  return 
home  and  hear  nothing  |but  rebuffs,  reproaches  and  the 

like  r 

The  poor  man  feels  he  is  beaten,  that  he  is  a  biaite, 
and  he  says  nothing  more,  until  one  night  when  it  is 
time  to  retire,  he  prepares  a  surprise  for  his  wife. 

'  What's  all  this  T  exclaims  the  wife  when  she  realizes 
what  has  happened. 

'  Nothing,  dear,'  he  replies.  '  To  tell  you  the  truth, 
I  go  hunting  to-morrow  morning,  and  I  shall  have  to 
rise  very  early.  My  hunting-boots  are  new,  and  in  the 
morning  my  feet  are  always  a  little  swollen,  so  I  keep 
them  on  to  save  trouble.  You  must  exouse  my  spurs, 
too,  dear,  but  I  prefer  these,  which  are  fastened  to  the 
boots.     I  shall  be  most  comfortable  to-morrow.' 


CHAPTER  XII 

THE    IDEAL    HUSBAND 

There  are  qualities  which  most  women  admire  in  men, 
and  there  are  quahties  which  practically  every  man 
admires  in  all  women;  but  if  you  were  to  ask  of  a 
hundred  men,  '  What  is  the  ideal  wdfe  ?'  and  of  a 
hundred  women,  '  ^Vhat  is  the  ideal  husband.  ?'  you 
would  get  a  hundred  opinions  all  different  one  from 
the  other. 

Qiiot  capita,  tot  semm,  which,  in  the  case  of  women, 
I  should  like  to  translate,  '  So  many  pretty  heads,  so 
many  different  opinions.'  This,  however,  is  as  it  should 
be.  Only  there  remains  that  terrible  problem  for  every 
man  and  woman  to  solve :  Find  your  ideal  if  you  can, 
and  when  you  think  you  have  found  it,  see  that  you  are 
not  disappointed. 

I  have  of  late  interviewed  a  good  many  Parisiennes 
on  the  subject,  and  I  will  give  some  of  the  answers 
which  I  have  received. 

One  said  to  me  :  '  The  ideal  husband  is  the  one  who 
devotes  his  life  to  his  wife,  who  makes  her  the  first 
consideration  in  all  his  thoughts  and  acts,  who  under- 
stands that  she  is  the   aim    of  everything    which   he 
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undertakes,  and  that  lie  sliould  use  all  the  resources 
that  Nature  has  placed  in  his  mind  and  Fortune  has 
put  in  his  hands  in  order  that  she  may  be  happy  and 
remain  lon^  beautiful."' 

I  need  not  say  that  this  was  the  opinion  of  a  youn<j; 
girl  who  had  only  just  made  her  debut  in  society.  Nor 
do  I  need  say  that  the  following  came  from  the  lips  of 
a  married  woman — one,  however,  whom  I  guarantee  to 
be  in  the  possession  of  all  the  womanly  virtues  likely  to 
make  a  husband  most  satisfied  with  his  lot. 

'  The  ideal  husband,"*  she  said,  '  is  the  one  who  lets 
his  wife  alone,  who  does  not  interfere  with  her  house- 
hold duties  or  any  of  her  little  womanly  fads,  who  is 
not  always  paying  her  compliments  or  besieging  her 
with  advice,  and  who  is  not  always  by  her  side  or 
behind  her  back,  who  seldom  addresses  her  reproaches, 
and  never  reminds  her  of  what  he  has  done  to  deserve 
her  gratitude,  who  is  not  fussy,  fidgety,  or  a  bore  of  a 
model  of  propriety  and  virtue. 

'  When  I  was  a  young  girl  I  dreamed  of  matrimony 
as  a  sweet  state  of  slavery.  Now  I  shout  for  libei'ty — 
liberty  for  him  and  liberty  for  me.  I  do  not  mean  to 
say,  of  course,  that  man  and  wife  should  live  apart  and 
not  care  one  what  the  other  does.  No,  no;  but  I 
firmly  believe  that  we  should  remain  at  a  respectful 
distance  from  the  objects  which  we  want  to  see  to 
advantage  and  admire. 

'  A  woman  should  never  allow  even  the  most  loving 
and  beloved  of  husbands  to  be  constantly  making  love 
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to  her.  One  may  suffer  from  abundance  of  wealth.  A 
great  deal  of  discretion  and  a  certain  amount  of  respect 
between  married  people  are  sure  to  secure  the  duration 
and  the  solidity  of  their  affection.  Those  who  live  at 
too  close  quarters  are  sure  to  p«.rt  one  day  or  the 
other."" 

Here  is  another,  with  less  philosophy,  but  a  good 
deal  of  what  I  might  call  paradoxical  psychology  : 

'  The  ideal  husband,'  said  to  me  a  woman  married  to 
a  French  painter  on  the  road  to  celebrity,  '  is  the  one 
who  is  not  a  man  of  genius.  Nothing  monopolizes  a 
man  like  a  great  talent  for  writing,  painting,  or  even 
business  ;  he  belongs  to  his  muse,  his  art,  or  his  figures. 
His  thoughts  are  absorbed,  and  he  has  very  few,  if  any, 
left  for  the  little  creature  who  lives  with  him,  not  in 
the  clouds,  but  by  his  side  on  this  earth. 

'  When  he  returns  from  his  dreams,  he  throws  at  her 
— poor  inferior  being ! — a  glance  of  pity,  if  not  of  con- 
tempt. My  ideal  husband  is  a  man  who  can  live  for 
me  as  I  am  ready  to  live  for  him,  and  who  can  do 
without  a  mistress,  whether  that  mistress  be  called 
Literature,  Art,  or  Commerce.  I  love  great  men,  great 
poets,  great  painters  or  sculptors,  but  I  would  not  have 
a  great  man  for  a  husband  ;  nay,  furthermore,  I  should 
like  to  have  a  husband  jealous  of  all  the  great  men  of 
my  predilection  in  the  world  of  fiction. "■ 

A  piquant  little  woman,  not  a  bit  beautiful,  but 
absolutely  charming  and  the  embodiment  of  amiability 
and  cheerfulness,  said  to  me  : 
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'The  ideal  husband  sliall  not  be  a  handsome  man, 
iMit  a  i;entlcnianly  one,  with  a  keen  sense  of  humour, 
clieorful,  a  laughing  philosopher,  and  a  man  with  a 
magnanimous  turn  of  mind,  who  would  never  take 
ndvantaoe  of  a  little  troul)!e  in  which  I  mioht  find 
myself  entangled  to  say  to  me,  "I  told  you  so,"  but  get 
me  out  of  it  quickly."' 

Of  course,  all  my  fair  friends,  without  exce])tion,  have 
insisted  on  the  ideal  husband  being  indulgent,  generous, 
manly,  sincere,  loyal,  and  above  middle  height.  Strange 
to  say  that  none  of  them  ask  him  to  be  handsome, 
much  less  insist  on  it.  One  of  them  even  went  so  far 
as  to  say  : 

'A  husband  should  not  be  handsome.  First  of  all 
he  is  never  very  beautiful,  since  he  is  a  man.  But  he 
might  be  worse;  he  might  think  he  is  beautiful,  and 
then  Heaven  help  his  wife  I' 

*  The  ideal  husband,''  remarked  a  lady,  '  is  a  man  who 
should  never  be  ridiculous,  never  make  a  fool  of  himself, 
and  never  for  a  moment  believe  that  women  took  notice 
of  him.  A  woman's  love  may  survive  any  defect  in  her 
husband,  but  ridicule  never.'' 

The  fact  is  that  words  or  acts  of  a  man  ridiculous 
enough  to  make  his  wife  wish  she  were  a  mile  deep 
under  the  floor  will  lower  him  so  much  in  her  estimation 
that  she  will  never  be  able  to  look  up  to  him  again ; 
and  no  woman  has  ever  been  known  to  drop  her  love — 
she  sends  it  up  always.  I  will  conclude  with  the  opinion 
of  an  American  lady  : 
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'The  ideal  husband  should  never  part  with  any  of 
his  most  refined  manners  in  his  home,  where  he  should 
endeavour  ever  to  appear  at  his  best,  in  dress,  language, 
and  behaviour,  in  the  presence  of  his  wife,  who  is  his 
queen."* 

I  expected  as  much  from  her  supreme  and  magni- 
ficent majesty,  Mrs.  Jonathan,  Queen  of  the  United 
States. 


CHAPTER  XIII 

MAHRYIXO    ABOVK    OR    liKl.OW    OXE's    STATION 

Ir  is  said  in  England  that,  of  all  men  who  occupy  high 
positions  in  professional  life,  judges  are  those  who 
oftenest  marry  below  their  station. 

Many  are  even  said  to  have  married  impossible 
women,  and  on  these  women  many  amusing  stories  are 
related  in  the  smoke-rooms  of  Eondon  clubs — stories 
which,  I  have  no  doubt,  are  of  the  se  non  c  vera,  c  hen 
trovato  type,  and  as  fjiithful  to  truth  as  the  stones  that 
are  told  on  the  feet  of  the  Chicago  women  or  the  intel- 
lect of  the  Boston  girls. 

CHORUS-GIRT,    MARRIAGES 

However,  it  must  be  admitted  that  fools  are  not  the 
only  men  who  marry  women  that  are  greatly  inferior  to 
them  in   manner,  education,  and  social  standing;  th 
cleverest  men  and  the  most  aristocratic  ones  have  often 
been  known  to  do  the  same. 

Dukes,  marcpiises,  and  earls  have  married  chorus- 
girls  and  sho}>girls ;  great  literary  men  and  artists 
have  married  uneducated  girls,  and  have  led  very  happy 
lives  with  them.     Of  course,  I  pass  over  the  aristocracy 
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who  marry  among  the  common  people  in  order  to  get 
their  coats  of  arms  out  of  pawn.  Tf  they  are  poor  and 
marry  rich  girls,  you  can  hardly  call  this  a  case  of 
mesaUiance,  since  the  superiority  of  birth  in  the  man  is 
compensated  by  the  superiority  of  fortune  in  the 
woman. 

Of  course,  mhaUiances  appeal  to  people,  because 
they  always  suggest  marriages  for  love,  and  novelists  of 
all  countries  have  worked  this  theme  for  all  it  is  worth. 
In  real  life  they  very  seldom  work  well,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  matrimony  places  a  man  and  a  woman  on 
absolutely  equal  footing,  and  that  happiness  for  them, 
in  the  case  of  a  mcsaU'iance,  is  only  possible  on  condition 
that  one  goes  up  to  the  level  of  the  superior,  or  the 
other  comes  down  to  the  level  of  the  inferior. 

EDUCATING    one's   WIFE 

Marriacfes  that  have  the  greatest  chances  of  success 
are  those  in  which  the  two  partners  bring  the  same 
amount  of  capital  in  social  position,  in  education,  in 
fortune,  in  character,  and  I  will  even  add  in  stature  and 
in  physical  beauty,  with  perhaps  a  slight — a  very  slight 
— superiority  to  the  credit  of  the  man  in  all  these  condi- 
tions, except  that  of  beauty,  which  is  an  attribute  that 
woman  can  possess  in  any  degree  without  making  the 
happiness  of  her  husband  and  herself  run  any  risk. 

]\Irs.  Hodgson  Burnett,  in  one  of  her  novels,  makes  a 
barrister  fall  in  love  with  a  girl  who  works  in  the  coal- 
mines of  Lancaster  (another  case  of  the  legal  profession 
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going  wrong).  The  man  has  the  girl  sent  to  school  to 
learn  manners  and  get  educated,  then  marries  her, 
and  all  is  smooth  ever  after. 

I  have  heard  of  this  being  done  in  real  life  with  less 
success.  The  behaviour  of  the  man  in  a  case  like  this 
should  create  gratitude  in  the  heart  of  the  woman,  and 
gratitude  does  not  engender  love.  On  the  contrary,  Cupid 
is  a  little  fellow  so  fond  of  his  liberty  and  so  wilful  that 
anything  that  tends  to  influence  him — worse  than  that, 
to  force  hiin — has  on  him  the  contrary  efl'ect  to  that 
which  should  be  expected. 

Yet,  I  say,  it  is  the  only  way  to  bring  an  uneducated 
woman  to  the  level  of  an  educated  man — before  matri- 
mony. After  marriage  the  woman  is  acknowledged, 
})roclaimed  the  equal  of  her  husband,  and  she  will  stand 
no  hint  as  to  her  being  inferior  to  her  husband  in  any 
way. 

If  she  loves  him  and  is  not  conceited,  any  act  on  his 
part,  however  kindly  performed,  that  would  suggest  to 
her  that  she  might  improve  herself  in  language,  be- 
haviour, etc.,  would  cause  her  unhappiness  and  even 
pangs  of  anguish. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  she  did  not  love  him  and  was 
conceited,  or  even  only  of  an  independent  character, 
she  would  soon  give  him  a  piece  of  her  mind  on  the 
subject  of  her  improvements,  and  let  him  hear  the  great 
typical  phrase  of  democracy,  '  I'm  as  good  as  you.' 
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DANGEROUS    EXPERIMENTS 

No,  no ;  he  must  put  up  with  the  situation,  and  make 
the  best  of  it.  In  that  case  men  console  themselves 
with  the  thought  that  their  wives  are  pretty,  or  that 
they  are  good  housekeepers,  good  cooks.  After  all,  a 
man  gets  married  to  please  himself,  not  for  what  the 
world  has  to  say  of  his  wife. 

Still,  you  have  to  succeed  in  the  world,  and  if  you 
despise  the  opinion  of  the  world  the  world  turns  its 
back  on  you.  And  you  must  remember  this  :  however 
big  you  are,  or  you  think  you  are,  the  earth  can  go  on 
running  its  course  round  the  sun  without  your  help. 

French  and  American  women  have  a  keen  power  of 
observation  and  native  adaptability.  Better  than  any 
other  women  in  the  world,  they  can  soon  adapt  them- 
selves to  new  surroundings  and  new  ways,  and  learn 
how  to  talk,  walk,  dress,  and  behave  like  the  leading 
women  of  any  new  social  circles  they  may  have  entered. 
\\'^itness  the  American  women  that  are  to  be  seen  at  the 
courts  of  Europe. 

However,  the  experiment  of  a  mesalliance  is  always  a 
dangerous  one  to  make.  Nine  times  out  of  ten  the 
rabbit  will  always  taste  of  the  cabbage  it  was  brought 
up  on. 


CHAPTER  XIV 

PRKPARE    FOR    MATRIMONY,   lUIT    DO    NOT   OVERTRAIN 

YOURSELVES 

Fix  tell  you  what  the  trouble  is  with  most  women  in 
connection  with  matrimony — they  expect  too  much  out 
of  it.  Not  only  do  they  expect  too  much,  but,  in  their 
oroodness,  they  prepare  themselves  to  do  too  much,  to 
give  too  much  ;  in  fact,  they  overtrain  themselves. 

The  moment  a  woman  is  in  love  and  becomes  a 
fiancee  she  cultivates  the  growing  of  her  wings,  and 
orders  a  halo  for  her  head — in  fact,  she  sets  herself  to 
rehearse  the  part  of  an  angel. 

But  see  the  '  cussedness '  of  things  !  ]\Ian  is  a  strange 
animal,  who  prefers  women  to  angels,  and  the  result  is 
that  things  go  wrong.  The  dear  soul  is  persuaded  that 
she  is  going  to  marry  a  hero,  a  demi-god,  and  very  soon 
she  discovers  that,  after  all,  she  has  married  only  a  man. 
How  few  of  us  can  stand  comfortably  and  long  on  the 
pedestals  that  our  admiring  friends  have  erected 
for  us ! 

When  that  woman  engaged  herself  she  did  not  go 
straightway  to  her  parents,  as  she  should  have  done,  and 
ask  them  for  information  on  man  and  matrimony.     Her 
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father  nii<:;:ht  have  gently  disabused  her  on  the  subject 
of  many  illusions.  Certainly  her  mother  would.  No, 
she  did  not  do  that.  She  kept  to  herself,  read  poetry, 
invented  poetry,  filled  herself  with  poetry. 

Boys  dream  of  militaiy  life.  To  them  it  means 
gorgeous  uniforms,  a  sword,  a  life  of  adventure,  ba'ttle 
and  glory.  Girls  dream  of  married  life.  To  them  it 
means  beautiful  dresses  and  jewels  and  a  life  of  love- 
making.  But  soldiers  do  not  always  fight,  and  husbands 
do  not  always  make  love,  and  that  is  why  military  life 
and  married,  life  are  often  so  sadly  disappointing. 

The  dear  little  woman  has  prepared  herself  to  be 
loving  and  devoted  every  minute  of  her  life.  She  has 
stored  provisions  of  all  the  best  resolutions  and  virtues 
under  the  sun  and  above.  She  arrives  in  her  new  home 
ready  to  yield  in  everything,  even  ready  to  run  the 
house  and  dress  on  nothing  a  year.  How  she  loves  that 
man  !  Her  whole  being  is  given  up  to  love.  By-and- 
by  she  discovers  that  the  most  loving  couples  require 
one  or  two  meals  a  day,  and  that  fig-leaves  are  much 
more  expensive  than  they  were  when  they  were  first 
worn.  Her  husband,  who,  like  all  men,  is  an  idiot  as 
far  as  the  knowledge  of  housekeeping  is  concerned, 
be<rins  to  grumble  when  she  asks  for  a  reasonable  sum 
to  allow  her  to  keep  things  going  decently.  Remarks 
pass,  lectures  are  delivered,  faces  frown,  and  frowning 
faces  don't  go  well  with  halos. 

^\'Tiy  will  young  girls  leave  it  to  their  imagination  to 
(ind  out  what  married  life   is.''      Why   do   they    not 
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consult  and  listen  to  the  advice  of  married  lady  friends, 
choosing  those  who  are  ha{)py,  of  course  ? 

They  would  hear  the  voice  of  common-sense. 

'  If  you  want  your  husband  to  love  you  and  be  happy, 
my  dear,'  some  old  stager  will  tell  her,  '  follow  PimcJCs 
advice — feed  the  brute.  Never  expect  him  to  be  loving 
while  he  is  hungry.  The  way  to  his  heart  is  through 
the  portion  of  his  anatomy  that  lies  just  under  it.' 

Another  will  say  to  her  :  '  Don't  start  married  life  by 
keejiing  your  house  on  nothing  a  year,  because  your 
husband  will  find  it  quite  natural,  and  will  get  used 
to  it.' 

Let  that  girl  frankly  confess  to  her  sweetheart  that 
she  is  not  an  angel,  and  the  probability  is  that,  if  he  is 
a  man,  he  will  say  to  her  :  '  Never  mind  the  angels, 
dearie ;  be  a  woman :  that's  quite  good  enough  for 
me.' 


CHAPTER  XV 

ACTRESSES    SHOULD    NOT   MARRY 

'  Are  you  married  ?*'  once  asked  an  English  magistrate 
of  an  actress  Avho  had  been  summoned  for  assault.  She 
had  flung  a  pot  of  cold  cream  in  the  face  of  her 
manager. 

'No,  sir,'  replied  the  lively  lady,  'nor  do  I  wish 
to  be.' 

'  That  is  fortunate  for  your  husband,"'  remarked  the 
judge,  who  probably  had  Irish  blood  in  his  veins. 

The  actress — I  do  not  mean  the  mere  woman  on  the 
stage — is  made  by  her  profession  unfit  for  matrimony. 
If  she  is  fit  for  it,  she  is  not,  and  never  will  be,  a  great 
actress. 

I  know  that  you  will  at  once  tell  me  that  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Kendal  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cyril  Maude  (Winifred 
Emery)  have  been  married  a  good  many  years  and  lived 
most  happy  lives  together.  I  even  imagine  that  you 
will  easily  be  able  to  name  others,  but  I  will  still  main- 
tain that  they  are  only  exceptions,  and  you  will  please 
remark  that  in  the  exceptions  I  have  named  the 
husbands  have,  as  actors,  quite  as  high  a  reputation  as 
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their  wives,  which  may  be  the  very  explanation  of  those 
exceptions. 

The  actress  is  a  heroine,  partly  owing  to  the  roles 
that  she  plays,  and  partly  to  the  talent  which  she 
displays  in  them,  and  no  heroine  can  be  a  good  wife  to 
a  man  unless  he  be  a  hero  himself.  A  woman  can 
never  drop  her  love,  and  she  never  does  ;  she  gives  it 
only  to  a  man  she  can  look  up  to. 

But  there  are  a  great  many  other  reasons.  An 
actress  wants  perfect  freedom  of  action.  She  cannot  be 
bothered  by  household  duties,  hampered  by  the  bring- 
ing up  of  children,  mindful  of  the  attentions  recjuircd, 
or  at  least  expected,  by  a  husband. 

Her  soul  and  her  very  nervous  system  have  to  be 
stirred  by  the  whole  gamut  of  sentiments,  sensations, 
and  even  passions,  or  she  will  never  be  able  to  stir  the 
soul  of  her  audience. 

Can  you  imagine  Lady  Macbeth,  Camille,  Fedora, 
Phedre,  La  Tosca,Brunnehilde,  played  by  young  innocent 
virgins  or  by  attentive  and  devoted  wives  who  mend 
their  husbands"'  stockings  and  make  the  puddings? 
Perhaps  you  will  tell  me  that  Mrs.  Kendal  does  all  that, 
and  if  you  do,  my  reply  will  be,  '  Will  you  please  leave 
me  alone  with  Mrs.  Kendal  ?' 

However,  since  we  have  mentioned  the  name  of  that 
great  actress,  I  will  quote  her,  and  repeat  what  she  said 
to  me  one  day  :  *  It  is  a  general  rule  with  me  never  to 
engage  mai-ried  couples  in  my  conijiany  ;  whenever  I 
have  done  so  I  have  had  trouble.     I  want  both  men  and 
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women  to  act  in  my  plays  without  having  to  mind  what 
their  wives  or  husbands  may  look  like  in  the  wings  while 
they  are  making  love  on  the  stage.' 

The  husband  of  an  actress  is  nine  times  out  of  ten 
an  intolerable  bore.  He  is  jealous  when  she  rehearses, 
he  is  jealous  when  she  plays,  he  is  jealous  when  the 
audience  applauds  her,  he  is  jealous  when  she  receives 
bouquets,  he  is  jealous  and  suspicious  if  the  manager 
increases  her  salary,  he  is  jealous  during  the  intervals, 
he  makes  scenes  to  her  when  she  returns  home,  and,  if  he 
does  not,  he  sulks,  which  is  worse,  because  the  man  who 
consumes  his  own  smoke  is  far  less  bearable  than  the 
one  who  '  has  it  out '  and  has  done  with  it.  Even  if  he 
is  not  all  that,  he  has  that  feeling,  which  we  can  quite 
understand,  that  his  wife  belongs  to  the  authors  of  the 
play,  to  the  manager  of  the  theatre,  to  the  public,  to 
the  critics — in  fact,  to  everybody  except  himself. 

No,  actresses  should  certainly  not  marry  unless  thev 
marry  actors,  but  as  a  rule  they  do  not,  and  will 
not. 

The  actor  may  be  a  hero  to  the  susceptible  matinee 
girl,  who  sees  him  as  Othello,  Hamlet,  Romeo,  Henry  V., 
d'Artagnan,  or  some  other  romantic  swashbuckler,  but 
he  is  no  hero  to  the  woman  who  dwells  in  the  dressing- 
room  next  to  his,  and  who  knows  that  he  is  putting  on 
his  wig,  smearing  his  face  with  grease-paint,  making-up 
his  eyes,  and  covering  his  face  with  violet-powder  with 
a  puff,  which  he  handles  in  ladylike  manner.  The  actor 
loses  in  the  eyes  of  an  actress  all  the  prestige  which  is 
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due  to  mystery  and  imagination,  and  which  constitutes 
the  primary  and  fundamental  element  of  the  attraction 
of  one  sex  for  the  other.  I  have  never  met  actresses 
of  standing  who  had  admiration  for  actors  as  men, 
much  as  they  might  praise  them  as  members  of  their 
profession. 

Ninety-nine  times  out  of  a  hundred  the  marriage  of 
an  actress  is  a  mistake,  a  remorse,  or  an  act  of  folly.  An 
actress,  in  order  to  interpret  the  works  of  dramatists, 
should  love,  love  passionately,  dream,  suffer  even  terribly, 
in  order  to  be  able  to  incarnate  love,  voluptuousness, 
suffering,  and  despair.  The  drama  is  the  reflection  of 
humanity  ;  the  art  of  the  actress  should  be  the  reflection 
of  all  the  different  passions  that  have  stirred  her  own 
heart  and  soul. 

Another  thing  :  The  public  takes  a  greater  personal 
interest  in  a  woman  who  is  not  married  than  in  one  who 
is.  Actresses  know  this  so  well  that,  when  they  are 
married,  they  insist  on  having  their  names  put  on  the 
bills  as  Miss  So-and-So.  When  they  do  not,  managers 
make  them  do  it. 

For  art's  sake,  for  her  own  sake,  and,  remembering 
the  remark  of  the  magistrate,  I  will  add,  for  her 
husband's  sake,  an  actress  should  not  marry. 


CHAPTER  XVI 

A    MATRIMONIAL    KOOM 

There  is  quite  a  boom  in  the  French  matrimonial 
market  just  at  present,  and  not  marriages  of  conveni- 
ence either,  but  real  good  love  matches.  Young  girls 
elope  with  respectable  young  men  holding  good  posi- 
tions in  order  to  compel  their  parents  to  give  their  con- 
sent. Sons  now  inform  their  fathers  and  mothers  that 
they  have,  without  their  help  or  even  their  meddling, 
chosen  wives  for  themselves.  It  is  an  open  state  of 
rebellion  against  the  old  state  of  affairs  in  France. 

Hitherto  there  were  practically  only  two  kinds  of 
marriages  among  the  upper  classes  and  the  good 
boiu'seoisie  of  France :  the  marriaire  of  convenience 
from  which  love  was  excluded,  and  the  marriaire  for 
love,  which,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  was  a  inesalliance. 
And,  to  do  justice  to  the  old  system,  let  me  say  that, 
as  a  rule,  the  marriages  of  convenience  turned  out  to  be 
much  happier  than  mesalliances^  which  generally  con- 
sisted in  marrying  mistresses — that  is  to  say,  according 
to  Balzac,  in  changing  tolerably  good  wine  into  very 
sour  vinegar.  However,  in  these  marriages  of  con- 
venience, arranged  by  families,  the  social    position  of 
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the  bridegroom  and  the  dot  of  the  bride  were  the  first 
considerations,  and  these  couples,  after  being  married, 
often  discovered  they  were  made  one  for  the  other,  and 
more  than  one  husband  won  his  wife  by  courting,  and 
really  fell  in  love  with  her.  In  cases  of  mesalliance^ 
after  the  hours  of  passion  had  gone,  the  husband  dis- 
covered that  all  his  prosj)ects  in  life  were  destroyed 
through  beino;  married  to  a  woman  he  would  never  be 
able  to  make  acceptable  to  the  people  of  the  set  he 
belonged  to,  and  often  despair  followed  disgust,  for  woe 
to  married  people  if  either  of  them  has  the  slightest 
cause  for  being  ashamed  of  the  other  ! 

But  things  ai-e  being  changed,  and  a  splendid  sign  of 
the  times  it  is,  too.  Young  Frenchmen  now  seek  wives 
among  the  families  of  their  own  stations  in  life,  court 
them,  and  make  up  their  minds  to  marry  them,  and, 
what  is  best  of  all,  parents  begin  to  realize  that,  after 
all,  it  is  their  sons,  and  not  themselves,  who  marry,  and 
that  it  is  they  who  should  make  their  choices. 

I  believe  that  this  new  state  of  things,  which  I  hope, 
for  my  country,  will  last,  and  even  yet  improve,  is 
greatly  due  to  the  influence  of  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
I^nglish  and  Americans,  whose  freedom  in  matrimonial 
matters  is  getting  more  and  more  familiar  to  the  French 
throu<2;h  reading  and  travelling. 

Like  the  Anglo-Saxons,  they  begin  to  see  the  prac- 
tical side  of  matrimony.  The  young  Frenchman  says 
to  himself:  'I  do  not  send  my  father  to  my  tailor  to 
choose  the  clothes  I  am  to  wear,  and  I  do  not  see  why 
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I  should  allow  him  to  go  and  choose  for  nie  the  girl  I 
am  to  marry.' 

There  are  other  reasons  which  may  also  be  due  to  the 
ever-increasinjj  influence  of  Anglo-Saxon  manners  and 
customs  on  France,  The  French  girl  is  every  day 
getting  freer.  She  is  no  longer  cloistered,  as  it  were, 
at  home  and  at  school.  She  now  frequents  the  society 
of  young  men,  gets  better  acquainted  with  them,  and  on 
more  intimate  terms  than  before.  She  is  more  indepen- 
ilent,  feels  more  confidence  in  herself,  knows  more  of  life 
than  before,  and  the  consequence  is  that  she  is  better 
able  to  provoke  the  love  which  she  desires  to  inspire  in 
a  man  of  her  choice. 

There  may  also  be  an  economical  reason  which 
incites  young  Frenchmen  to  seek  love  in  matrimony 
instead  of  outside  of  it.  They  have  been  observing 
their  elders,  and  come  to  the  right  conclusion  that  real 
love  and  respectable  women  are  much  more  within  their 
means  than  sham  love  and  disreputable  women.  A 
charming  companion,  who  is  at  the  same  time  a  sweet 
mistress  and  counsellor,  a  careful  housekeeper  and  a 
devoted  wife,  appears  to  them  in  her  true  light — the 
best  article  in  the  market.  Besides,  they  realize  that 
the  man  who  is  married  has  a  social  advantage  over  the 
one  who  is  not.  The  man  who  marries  a  girl  of  his  own 
society  can  now  explain  that  he  married  her  simply 
because  he  loved  her,  without  thinking  that  he  has  to 
apologize  for  his  action  by  mentioning  what  a  good 
stroke  of  business  he  has  made. 
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Most  men  of  the  preceding  generation  avoided  matri- 
mony as  they  would  have  avoided  ridicule.  The  part 
of  husband  and  father  struck  them  as  unpleasant  and  too 
petit  hourgxuls.  Literature  and  the  drama  helped  to  fill 
them  with  this  notion ;  but  now  literature  and  the 
drama  are  getting  optimistic.  We  are  getting  over  the 
period  of  problem  novels  and  plays,  in  which  all  the 
morbid  diseases  of  the  heart  were  dissected.  The 
heroes  of  novels  and  plays  begin  to  get  married  without 
ceasing  to  be  interesting,  and  the  result  is  that  the 
prasent  generation  of  France  is  getting  more  healthy 
and  more  cheerful.  This  is  most  hopeful  for  France, 
for  the  regeneration  seems  to  take  place  in  every  class 
of  society.  The  friends  of  France  will  rejoice  in  this 
evolution.  I  have  always  maintained,  and  still  main- 
tain, that  it  is  the  educational  system  that  explains  the 
prosperity  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  and  that  absolute 
freedom  for  men  to  marry  the  women  they  love 
explains  its  strength  and  its  marvellous  vitality. 


CHAPTER  XVII 

LOVE     WITH     WHITE     HAIR 

Don't  smile.  If  there  is  a  love  absolutely  beautiful, 
almost  holy,  it  is  love  with  white  hair.  If  conjugal 
tenderness  deserves  at  all  the  name  of  love,  it  is  at  that 
time  of  life  when  it  becomes  idealized  and  purified.  If 
two  hearts  can,  in  this  world,  beat  in  perfect  unison,  it 
is  the  two  hearts  of  old  married  couples  united  by  a 
whole  life  of  tender  intimacy.  Love,  in  getting  old, 
does  not  become  repulsive — like  an  old  beau,  who,  with 
dyed  hair  and  moustache  perfumed,  thinks  he  can  pass 
for  a  handsome  young  man.  In  those  kisses,  which  are 
no  longer  given  on  the  lips,  but,  with  sweet  reverence, 
are  discreetly  given  on  the  hand  or  on  the  forehead,  in 
the  effusions  of  an  old  married  couple,  I  see  the  most 
profound  and  most  holy  of  human  tenderness. 

They  are  no  more  lovers,  but  they  are  friends  who 
cannot  for  a  single  moment  forget  that  they  were  lovers, 
and  who  spend  the  winter  of  their  lives  in  sweet  remem- 
brance of  the  beautiful  spring,  the  glorious  summer,  and 
the  restful,  sober  autumn  they  enjoyed  together. 

This  final  sublime  love  may  be  rare,  but  ft  does  exist; 
it   is   the   reward   of  concessions   made  and  of  faults 
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forg-iven  ;  the  reward  of  cheerfulness,  the  result  of  long 
years  spent  together,  sharing  the  same  joys,  the  same 
sorrows,  and  the  same  dreams.  Tactful,  refined,  they 
are  at  this  very  moment  as  thoughtful  as  they  ever 
were  before.  Each  one  is  the  first  consideration  in  the 
world  to  the  other.  The  refinement  of  their  courtesy 
to  each  other  is  a  constant  avowal  of  the  esteem  they 
feel ;  in  their  old  intimacy  they  keep  the  same  sci-uples, 
the  same  delicacy  as  they  did  in  the  first  days  of  their 
married  life.  They  do  not  call  each  other  '  love,' 
'darling,'  not  even,  perhaps,  by  their  Christian  names, 
but  '  dear  friend  ' — and  they  lay  on  '  dear '  an  emphasis 
that  shows  how  sincere  the  expression  is. 

I  tell  you  that  there  is  no  love  in  which  you  can  find 
as  much  poetry  as  in  the  love  o^  those  dear  couples  who 
for  forty  or  fifty  years  have  walked  side  by  side  loving, 
respecting,  helping  each  other,  dreaming,  praying, 
suffering  together,  and  whose  actions,  words,  and 
thoughts  have  each  added  an  item  to  that  treasure 
which  they  can  now  count  piece  by  piece.  This  long 
community  of  hearts,  this  habit  of  sharing  everything, 
has  even  established  between  them  a  physical  likeness 
which  would  almost  cause  you  to  take  them  for  brother 
and  sister  rather  than  for  man  and  wife. 

And  how  children  do  love  these  dear  old  couples !  how 
they  feel  attracted  toward  them  !  There  is  a  wonder- 
ful affinity  between  very  old  people  and  very  young 
children.  Both  are  alike  in  many  ways  :  the  former 
have  lost  their  strength,  the  latter  have  not  yet  got 
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theirs.  The  world  goes  in  a  circle,  and  at  the  end  of 
his  career  the  old  man  meets  the  child.  They  have 
sympathy  for  each  other,  they  understand  each  other, 
and  the  past  and  the  future  are  the  best  of  friends. 
Old  people  play  with  children  with  their  hearts  and 
souls  in  absolute  earnest,  without  any  of  those  signs 
of  condescension  which  children  are  so  quick  to  detect 
and  to  resent ;  and  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  the 
young  children  enjoy  the  play  more  keenly  than  do 
the  old  ones. 

Oh,  if  people  would  early  prepare  to  become  old, 
what  pleasures  would  be  kejit  in  store  for  them  ! 

In  the  peaceful  winter  of  a  well-spent  life,  love  with 
white  hair  is  an  evening  prayer  that  soars  to  the  abode 
of  the  seraphs. 


PART    III 

RAMBLES   EVERYWHERE 

CHAPTER  I 

LITIXE    MAXIMS    FOR   EVERYDAY    USE 

It  would  do  most  of  us  a  great  deal  of  good  to  alwavs 
keep  in  mind,  or  to  be  now  and  then  reminded  of  it, 
lest  we  should  forget  it,  that,  when  we  are  gone,  the 
earth  will  not  stop,  but  will  continue  her  course  around 
the  sun.     No  one  is  indispensable  in  this  world. 

t 

In  order  to  be  successful,  the  cruet-stand  should  be 
used  with  a  great  deal  of  discretion  :  a  little  salt  always, 
never  any  pepper,  vinegar  very  sparingly,  and  oil  always 
in  plenty. 


Never  in  your  dealings  with  a  man  let  him  suppose 
that  you  take  him  for  a  fool.  If  he  is  not  one,  he  will 
appreciate  your  consideration  ;  and  if  he  is  one,  he  will 
go  about  singing  your  praises.     Either  way,  you  will 
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probably  win ;  at  any  rate,  you  can"t  lose,  and  that's 
something.  ^ 

When  you  have  seen  a  man  enjoying  himself  telling 
you  a  story,  never  tell  him  that  you  have  heard  that 
story  before,  and,  above  all,  never  tell  him  that  you 
know  a  muth  better  version  of  it,  and  proceed  with  it. 

r 

Remember  that  the  acknowledged  best  conversation- 
alists are  those  who  have  the  reputation  of  being  good 
listeners.  You  will  be  called  brilliant  according  to  the 
way  in  which  you  will  give  others  a  chance  to  shine. 

r 

People  who  tell  you  all  the  good  things  that  are  said 
of  you  teach  you  nothing  new.  I^isten  to  criticism, 
especially  that  which  is  fair  and  kind ;  then  you  may 
learn  sometlaing  and  profit  by  it. 

'€ 

A\'hc'n  theie  is  something  nasty  said  about  you  in  a 
newspaper,  you  never  run  the  slightest  risk  of  not  seeing 
it.  There  is  always  a  friend,  even  at  the  Antipodes, 
who  will  post  it  to  you,  well  marked  in  blue  pencil  at 
the  four  corners.  He  takes  an  interest  in  you,  and 
feels  that  the  paragraph  may  not  do  you  any  harn^  in 
the  way  of  antidote.     It  doesn't. 

r 
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When  you  hear  that  a  man  has  taken  such  and  such 
a  resolution,  take  it  for  granted,  when  you  feel  ready  to 
criticise  him,  that  you  are  not  the  only  person  in  the 
world  who  knows  what  he  is  about. 


The  most  valuable  gift  of  nature  to  man  is  not 
talent,  not  even  genius,  but  temperament  and  character. 
If  you  have  both  talent  and  character,  the  world  will 
belong  to  you,  if  you  succeed  in  making  talent  the 
servant,  and  not  the  master,  of  your  character. 


The  successful  man  is  not  the  one  who  seeks  oppor- 
tunities, but  the  one  who  knows  how  to  seize  them  by 
the  forelock  when  they  present  themselves.  The  great 
diplomatist  is  not  the  one  who  creates  events,  but  the  one 
who  foresees  them  and  knows  best  how  to  profit  by  them. 

r 

A  man  may  be  very  clever  without  being  very  suc- 
cessful. This  happens  when  he  has  more  talent  than 
character  ;  but  when  a  man  is  very  successful,  never  be 
jealous  of  him,  for  you  may  take  it  for  absolutely  granted 
that  he  possesses  qualities  which  account  for  his  success. 

r 

Envy  is  the  worst  of  evils,  the  one  that  pays  least, 
because  it  never  excites  pity  in  the  breast  of  anyone, 
and  because  it  causes  you  to  waste  lots  of  time  concern- 
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ing  yourself  about  other  people's  business  instead  of 
spending  it  all  minding  your  own. 

r 

Watch  your  children  most  carefully,  for  when  they 
are  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age  you  may  detect  in  them 
signs  of  defects,  or  even  vices,  which,  if  developed, 
instead  of  checked  at  once,  may  prove  to  be  their 
ruin. 


The  key  to  success  in  life  is  the  knowledge  of  value 


of  all  things. 


It  often  requires  a  head  more  solidly  screwed  on  the 
shoulders  to  bear  a  great  success  than  to  stand  a  great 
misfortune. 


The  knowledfje   of  the   most  insin;nificant    thins  is 
worth  having. 


CHAPTER  II 

DO   THE    BEST    WITH    THE    HAND    YOU    HAVE 

It  would  be  absurd  to  say  that  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  luck.  Of  course,  there  is  luck,  and  fortunate  is  the 
man  who  knows  how  to  seize  it  at  once  by  the  fore- 
lock. 

For  instance,  it  is  luck  to  be  born  handsome,  strong, 
and  healthy ;  it  is  luck  to  be  born  rich,  or  of  generous 
parents  who  spend  a  little  fortune  in  giving  you  a  first- 
class  education. 

What  is  absurd,  however,  is  to  say  that  you  are 
always  unlucky.  You  cannot  always  be  unlucky  any 
more  than  you  can  always  be  lucky.  When  a  man 
says  to  you,  '  I  am  pursued  by  bad  luck,'  or,  '  This  is 
my  usual  bad  luck,'  you  know  that  he  is  lazy,  quarrel- 
some, unreliable,  foolish,  or  a  drunkard. 

You  may  be  unlucky  at  piquet  a  whole  evening — even, 
though  seldom,  a  whole  week  ;  but  if  you  go  on  playing 
a  whole  year  every  day,  you  will  find  that,  out  of 
365  games,  you  have  won  about  180  and  lost  about 
180,  I  take  it  for  granted,  of  course,  that  you  are  as 
good  a  player  as  your  opponent. 

There  is  no  more  constant  luck  or  constant  bad  luck 
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in  life  than  there  is  at  cards,  but  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  good  playing  with  either  a  good  or  bad  hand,  and  in 
life  such  a  thing  as  making  the  best  of  fortunate  and 
unfortunate  occurrences,  A  man  is  bound  to  have  his 
chance,  and  his  '  luck  '  consists  in  knowing  how  to  avail 
himself  of  it. 

Practically  every  officer  has  had  a  chance  to  dis- 
tinguish himself  one  way  or  the  other,  and  therefore 
to  be  noticed  by  his  chiefs  and  obtain  promotion. 
Every  artist  has  seen  something  which  may  reveal  his 
talent,  his  genius,  if  he  has  any.  Every  good  actor  is 
bound  to  come  across  a  part  which  may  make  his 
fortune. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  literary  men  and  journalists. 
Every  man  in  business,  if  he  keeps  a  sharp  look-out,  has 
a  chance  for  a  good  investment  that  will  be  the  nucleus 
of  his  fortune  if  he  knows  how  to  watch  and  nurse  it 
carefully.  What  most  men  call  bad  luck  is  not  that 
chance  does  not  present  itself  to  them,  but  simply  that 
they  let  it  go  by  and  miss  it. 

If  you  want  to  be  lucky  in  life,  force  luck  and 
make  it  yourself.  Believe  in  yourself,  and  others  will 
believe  in  you. 

Rise  early,  be  punctual,  reliable,  honest,  economical, 
industrious,  and  persevering,  and,  take  my  word  for  it, 
you  will  be  lucky — more  lucky  than  you  have  any 
idea  of. 

Never  admit  that  you  have  failed,  that  you  have  been 
beaten  ;  if  you  are  down,  get  up  again  and  fight  on. 
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Frequent  good  company,  be  sober,  constantly  take 
advice,  and  refrain  from  giving  any  until  you  have  been 
asked  for  it.  Be  cheerful,  amiable,  and  obliging.  Do 
not  show  anxiety  to  be  paid  for  any  good  turn  you  may 
have  the  chance  of  doing  to  others.  When  you  have 
discovered  who  your  real  friends  are,  be  true  to  them, 
stick  to  them  through  thick  and  thin. 

Do  not  waste  time  regretting  what  is  lost,  but 
prepare  yourself  for  the  next  deal.  Forget  injuries  at 
once ;  never  air  your  grievances  ;  keep  your  own  secrets 
as  well  as  other  people's ;  get  determined  to  succeed, 
and  let  no  one,  no  consideration  whatever,  divert  you 
from  the  road  that  leads  to  the  goal ;  let  the  dogs  bark 
and  pass  on.  According  to  the  way  you  behave  in  life, 
vou  will  be  your  greatest  friend  or  your  bitterest  enemy. 
There  is  no  more  '  luck ""  than  that  in  the  world. 


14 


CHAPTER  III 

BKWARK    OF    THE    FINISHING    TOUCH 

*  Leave  well  enough  alone,'  as  the  English  say,  is  a 
piece  of  advice  which  may  be  followed  with  benefit  in 
many  circumstances  of  life. 

How  many  excellent  pictures  have  been  spoiled  by 
the  finishing  touch !  How  often  have  I  heard  art 
critics,  after  examining  a  beautiful  portrait,  exclaim, 
'  H'm,  leche !'  Well,  I  cannot  translate  that  French 
art  expression  better  than  by  *  Too  much  retouched — 
too  well  finished  !'  This  is  a  fault  commonly  found  in 
women's  portraits. 

How  many  fortunes  have  been  lost  because  people, 
instead  of  being  satisfied  with  reasonable  profits,  waited 
for  stocks  to  go  still  higher,  and  got  caught  in  a  financial 
crash ! 

Even  in  literature  I  see  sad  results,  when  authors 
follow  too  closely  that  principle  laid  down  by  Boileau 
for  the  elaboration  of  style :  '  Polish  and  repolish  it 
incessantly.' 

Alas !  how  many  stilted  lines  are  due  to  the  too 
strict  obedience  to  this  advice !  What  is  too  well 
finished  often  becomes  far-fetched  and  unnatural. 
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How  many  sauces  have  been  spoiled  by  cooks  trying 
to  improve  what  was  already  very  good ! 

How  many  wings  have  been  singed  for  not  knowing 
how  to  keep  at  a  respectful  distance  from  the  fire  or  the 
light ! 

No  doubt  there  is  such  a  thing  as  perfection ;  but 
who  is  perfect  and  what  is  perfect  in  this  world,  except 
that  ineffable  lady  who,  some  weeks  ago,  took  me 
severely  to  task  for  having  written  an  article  in  which 
I  advised  my  readers  to  be  good,  but  not  to  overdo 
it? 

The  firmaments  are  perfect,  some  flowers  are  perfect, 
but  these  are  not  the  work  of  man.  Nature  herself 
seems  to  have  divided  her  gifts  so  as  to  have  no  absolute 
perfection  in  her  creatures.  The  nightingale  has  song, 
but  no  plumage ;  the  peacock  has  plumage,  but  his 
voice  makes  you  stop  your  ears. 

And  the  women !  Well,  yes,  the  women — let  us  speak 
of  them. 

Which  of  us,  my  dear  fellow-men,  has  not  admired  a 
woman  of  ours  whose  toilet  was  finished  ?  We  thouo-ht 
she  looked  beautiful  then,  we  admired  her,  and  we  put 
on  our  gloves  proudly,  saying  : 

'  She  is  coming.'  Yet  she  did  not  come.  True, 
her  hat  was  on  and  fixed  when  we  saw  her,  and  we 
thought  that  she  was  ready.  Not  a  bit  of  it.  She 
was  not. 

After  she  has  finished  dressing,  and  is  absolutely 
ready  to  go  out,  she  will  begin  to  fret  and  potter  about 
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in  her  room  for  another  hour.  She  goes  from  look- 
ing-glass to  looking-glass.  That  is  the  time  when  she 
thinks  of  the  finishing  touches. 

She  pulls  her  hat  a  little  more  to  the  right,  then  a 
little  more  to  the  left,  in  order  to  ascertain  how  that 
hat  can  be  improved.  She  touches  and  retouches  her 
hair. 

Her  complexion  is  beautiful,  a  natural  rosy  pink,  for 
which  she  ought  to  return  thanks,  all  day  long,  to  the 
most  generous  and  kind  Nature  who  gave  it  to  her. 
But,  at  the  last  moment,  she  thinks  that  this,  too, 
might  be  improved. 

So  she  rubs  her  cheeks  and  puts  more  powder  on 
them.  The  rubbing  makes  her  cheeks  so  red  that  she 
has  to  subdue  the  colour.  She  works  and  works,  and 
now  takes  it  into  her  head  that,  being  warm,  her  nose 
must  be  shining. 

She  takes  the  puff  and  puts  powder  on  it.  An  hour 
before  she  was  a  woman  who,  in  your  eyes  at  all  events, 
could  not  very  well  be  improved. 

Now  she  is  ready,  and  emerges  from  her  apartment. 
Her  hair  is  undone  behind  and  ruffed  in  front,  her  hat 
is  too  straight,  and  her  face  looks  made-up.  The 
rubbing  has  changed  her  lovely  pink  complexion  into  a 
sort  of  theatrical  purple  red. 

You  feel  for  her,  because,  being  very  proud  of  her 
complexion,  you  do  not  want  your  friends — you 
do  not  want  anybody — to  Bay :  '  Oh,  she  is  made-up.' 
And   \cm   own   that  she  looks  it,  and  altogether  she 
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does  not  look  half  so  well  as  she  did  when  she  had 
finished  dressing,  and  had  uot  begun  the  finishing 
touches. 

Beware,  ladies !     Many  a  most  beautiful  woman  has 
been  spoiled  by  the  finishing  touches. 


CHArTER  IV 

THE    SELFISHNESS    OF    SORROW 

Real  sorrow  is  no  more  expressed  by  the  correctness  of 
a  mourning  attire  and  the  despair  written  on  a  face  than 
true  religious  fervour  is  expressed  by  the  grimaces  that 
are  made  at  prayer-time. 

Just  as  we  are  told  in  the  Gospel  to  look  cheerful  and 
not  to  frown  and  make  faces  when  we  pray,  just  so,  I 
believe,  those  who  have  gone  before  us  would  advise  us 
not  to  advertise  the  sorrow  we  feel  at  their  loss,  but 
keep  it  in  restraint,  and  not  surround  ourselves,  and 
especially  not  compel  those  who  are  living  with  us  to  be 
surrounded,  with  gloom. 

The  outward  signs  of  sorrow  are  often  exaggerated  and 
not  uncommonly  nothing  but  acts  of  selfishness.  The 
memory  of  the  departed  is  better  respected  by  control 
over  the  most  sincere  sorrow,  and  children,  young  ones 
especially,  who  cannot  at  their  age  realize  the  loss  they 
have  sustained,  have  a  right  to  expect  to  be  brought  up 
in  that  cheerfulness  which  is  the  very  keynote  of  the 
education  of  children. 

The  real  heroine  is  the  woman  who  leaves  her  grief 
in   her   private    apartments  and    appears  smiling  and 
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cheerful  before  her  children.  The  best  way  to  serve  the 
dead  is  to  live  for  the  living.  There  is  no  courage  in 
the  display  of  sorrow  ;  there  is  heroism  in  the  control 
of  it. 

Great  hearts  understand  this  so  well  that  many  of 
them,  like  the  late  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  desire  in  their 
wills  that  none  of  their  relatives  should  wear  mourning 
at  their  death.  There  is  a  great  difference  between 
being  in  mourning  and  being  in  black,  and  I  often 
suspect  that  the  more  in  black  a  person  is  the  less  in 
mourning  he  or  she  is. 

To  be  able  to  attend  minutely  to  all  the  details  of 
a  most  correct  mourning  attire  almost  shows  signs  of 
recovery  from  the  depth  of  the  sorrow. 

But  even  when  our  sorrow  is  deeply  felt  and  perfectly 
sincere  is  it  not  an  act  of  selfishness  on  our  part  to 
impose  it,  to  intrude  it,  on  others — even  on  our  nearest 
relatives  ? 

I  admire  the  Quaker  who,  quietly,  without  attracting 
the  attention  of  anyone  at  table,  silently  says  grace 
before  taking  his  meal. 

How  favourably  he  compares  with  the  host  who 
invites  every  one  of  his  guests  to  bend  their  heads,  and 
to  listen  to  him  while  he  delivers  a  long  recital  of  all 
the  favours  he  has  received  from  a  merciful  God,  and 
of  all  the  favours  he  expects  to  receive  in  the  future  ! 

The  first  is  a  Christian,  the  second  a  conceited 
Pharisee.  There  is  as  much  selfishness  in  an  exag- 
gerated display  of  sorrow  as  there  is  in  any  act  that 
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is  indulijecl  in  in  order  to  more  or  less  command  ad- 
miration. 

The  truly  brave  and  courageous  j^eople  are  modest  in 
their  countenance  ;  the  truly  religious  are  tolerant  and 
forgiving  ;  the  truly  great  are  forbearing,  simple,  and 
unaffected ;  the  truly  soiTOwful  remember  that  their 
griefs  are  personal ;  before  strangers  they  are  natural 
and  even  cheerful,  and  before  their  children  they  are 
careful  to  appear  with  cheerful  and  smiling  faces. 

After  all,  the  greatest  virtue,  the  greatest  act  of  un- 
selfishness, is  self-control.  Sorrow  gives  man  the  best 
opportunity  for  the  display  of  this  virtue. 


CHAPTER  V 

THE    RIGHT    OF    CHANGING    ONE's  MIND 

A  woman's  prerogative,  it  is  said,  is  the  right  of  chang- 
ing her  mind.  How  is  it  that  she  so  rarely  avails  her- 
self of  it  when  she  is  wrong  ? 

It  should  be  the  prerogative  of  a  man  also. 
'  What  is  a  mugwump  ?'  once  asked  an  American  of  a 
Democrat.  '  It's  a  Republican  wJio  becomes  a  Democrat,'' 
was   the  answer.     '  But  when  a  Democrat  becomes  a 

Republican,  what  do  you  call  him  P'    '  Oh,  a  d fool !' 

quickly  rejoined  the  Democrat. 

We  forgive  people  for  changing  their  opinions  only 
when  they  do  so  to  espouse  our  views,  otherwise  they 
are,  in  our  eyes,  fools,  scoundrels,  renegades,  and 
traitors. 

To  my  mind  the  most  dignified,  praiseworthy,  manly 
act  of  a  man  is  to  change  his  opinions  the  moment  he 
has  become  persuaded  that  they  are  wrong.  To  acknow- 
ledge to  be  in  the  wrong  is  an  act  of  magnanimity.  To 
j)ersist  in  holding  views  that  one  knows  to  be  wrong  is 
an  act  of  cowardice.  To  try  to  impose  them  on  others 
is  an  act  of  indelicacy.  The  successful  man  is  the 
opportunist  who  does  what  he  thinks  to  be  right  at  the 
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moment,   whatever   views   he   may    have   held    on    the 
subject  before. 

When,  in  full  Parliament,  Victor  Hugo  and  Lamartine 
declared  that  they  ceased  to  be  Royalists,  and  immediately 
went  to  take  their  seats  on  the  Opposition  benches,  their 
honesty  and  manliness  deserved  the  applause  they 
received. 

Gladstone,  who  died  the  greatest  leader  of  the  Liberal 
party,  began  his  political  life  as  a  Tory  Member  of 
Parliament.  Disraeli,  Earl  of  Beaconsfield,  who  for 
years  was  the  chief  of  the  Tory  party,  began  his  public 
career  as  Radical  member  for  Maidstone. 

Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  to-day  practically  the 
leader  of  the  Conservative  party,  not  only  was  an 
advanced  Radical,  but  a  Republican.  Up  to  about 
eighteen  years  ago,  the  comic  papers  never  failed  to 
represent  him  with  a  Phrygian  cap  on. 

Every  man  can  be  mistaken  in  politics  as  well  as  in 
science,  just  as  he  can  for  a  long  time  be  mistaken  in 
his  friends. 

The  more  you  study,  the  more  independence  of  mind 
you  acquire.  Events  take  a  new  aspect,  and  strike  you 
in  a  different  light.  With  age,  judgment  becomes 
more  sober  :  you  weigh  more  carefully  the  pros  and  cons 
of  all  (juestions,  and  you  often  arrive  at  the  conclusion 
that  what  you  honestly  believed  to  be  right  is  absolutely 
wrong.  And  it  is  your  duty  to  abide  by  your  conclu 
sions. 

The  greatest  crimes  in  history  were  committed  by 
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iiTeconcilable  men  who  lacked  moral  courage  and  dared 
not  admit  that  they  were  not  infallible.  Philip  II.  of 
Spain  was  one. 

That  irreconcilable  Imperialist,  M.  Paul  de  Cassagnac, 
wrote  the  other  day  :  '  When  a  statesman,  a  leader  of 
men,  perceives  that  he  has  made  a  mistake,  he  has  only 
one  thing  left  for  him  to  do :  disappear  altogether  from 
the  scene,  for,  having  deceived  himself,  he  has  been 
guilty  of  deceiving  others.' 

The  aim  of  man — of  the  leader  of  men  especially — is 
to  seek  truth  at  any  price. 

Some  men  proudly  say  at  the  top  of  their  voices :  '  I 
swear  by  the  faith  of  my  ancestors,  what  I  thought 
at  twenty  I  think  now.  I  have  never  changed  my 
opinions,  and,  with  God's  help,  will  never  change  them.' 

Those  men  believe  themselves  to  be  heroes  ;  they  are 
asses,  and  if  they  are  leaders  of  men,  they  are  most 
dangerous  asses. 

To  live  and  learn  should  be  the  object  of  every  intelli- 
gent man  whose  eyes  are  not  blinded  by  conceit  or 
obstinacy. 


CHAPTER  VI 

WHAT    WE    OWK    TO    CHANCE 

1'ascal  once  said  that  if  Cleopatra's  nose  had  been  half 
an  inch  shorter  the  face  of  the  world  would  have  been 
changed.  If  we  read  history,  or  even  only  use  our  own 
recollections,  we  can  get  up  an  interesting  and  some- 
times amusing  record  of  more  or  less  important  events 
which  are  entirely  due  to  chance  or  most  insignificant 
incidents. 

To  begin  with  my  noble  self.  On  August  30,  1872, 
I  went  to  the  St.  Lazare  station  in  Paris  to  catch  a 
train  to  Versailles.  At  the  foot  of  the  stairs  I  met  a 
friend  whom  I  had  not  seen  for  a  long  time.  He  took 
me  to  the  cafd,  and  there,  over  a  cup  of  coffee,  we 
chatted  for  half  an  hour.  I  missed  my  train ;  but  for- 
tunately for  me  I  did,  for  that  train  which  I  was  to 
have  caught  was  a  total  wreck,  and  thirty  lives  were 
lost  in  the  accident. 

A  lady  whom  I  knew  many  years  ago  once  eloped 
with  a  young  man  she  had  fallen  in  love  with.  Now, 
this  was  very  wicked,  because  she  was  married.  It  was 
on  a  cold  December  day.  When  both  arrived  at  the 
hotel  where  they  were  going  to  stay,  they  found  no  fire 
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in  their  apartment,  and  ordered  one  to  be  made  at  once. 
While  this  was  going  on  they  both  caught  a  cold,  and 
were  seized  with  an  endless  fit  of  sneezing.  They 
thought  that  they  looked  so  ridiculous — well,  the  lady 
did,  at  any  rate — that  she  ordered  her  trunk  to  be 
taken  to  the  station  immediately.  She  caught  the  next 
train  to  Paris,  and  never  did  I  hear  that  she  was  guilty 
of  any  escapade  ever  after.  But  for  that  fire  that  was 
not  lit,  all  would  have  been  lost. 

At  the  inquest  which  a  few  days  ago  was  held  over 
the  body  of  Mrs.  Gore,  the  American  lady  who  was 
shot  accidentally  while  in  the  room  of  her  Russian 
friend,  it  was  discovered  that  the  bullet  had  struck  the 
eye  without  even  grazing  the  eyelid.  The  experts  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  if  she  had  been  murdered,  or  had 
committed  suicide,  she  would  have  blinked,  and  her 
eyelids  would  have  been  touched  by  the  bullet.  But 
for  this  marvellous  occurrence,  the  young  Russian  would 
have  been  tried  for  murder,  and  perhaps  found  guilty. 

An  Australian  of  my  acquaintance  some  years  ago 
wrote  to  his  broker  ordering  him  to  sell  500  shares  in 
the  Broken  Hill  Mining  Company.  The  servant  to 
whom  the  letter  was  given  mislaid  it,  and  only  screwed 
up  his  courage  to  tell  his  master  two  days  later.  In  the 
meantime  the  shares  had  gone  up,  and,  so  seeing,  the 
Australian  waited  a  little  longer  before  selling.  Then 
came  the  boom.  Two  months  after  the  day  on  which 
he  had  ordered  his  broker  to  sell  the  500  shares  at  40s. 
apiece  these  shares  were  worth  £96.      He   sold,  and 
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through  the  carelessness  of  his  servant  became  a  rich 
man.     This  is  luck,  if  you  like. 

The  late  Edmond  About,  the  famous  French  novelist, 
came  out  first  of  the  Normale  Superieure  School.  As 
such  he  was  entitled  to  be  sent  to  the  French  school  at 
Athens  for  two  years  before  being  appointed  professor 
in  some  French  Faculty.  About  had  a  humorous  turn 
of  mind.  Instead  of  studying  ancient  Greece  at  Athens, 
he  studied  the  modern  Greeks.  After  his  two  years  he 
returned  with  the  manuscripts  of  two  books,  *  Con- 
temporary Greece'  and  'The  Mountain  King,'  which 
were  such  successes  that  he  immediately  resigned  hh 
professorship  to  devote  his  time  to  literature.  If, 
instead  of  coming  out  first,  he  had  come  out  second,  he 
would  never  have  been  sent  to  Athens,  and  About 
would  probably  have  spent  his  life  as  a  learned  Pro- 
fessor of  Greek  or  Latin  at  one  of  our  Universities. 


CHAPTER  VII 

WE  needn''t  get  old 

'  When  my  next  birthday  comes/  once  said  to  me 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  '  I  shall  be  eighty  years  young.' 
And  he  looked  it — young,  cheerful,  with  a  kind,  merry 
twinkle  in  his  eyes. 

'  And,'  I  said  to  him,  '  to  what  in  particular  do  you 
attribute  your  youth  ?  To  good  health  and  careful 
living,  I  suppose  ?' 

'  Well,  yes,'  he  replied,  '  to  a  certain  extent,  but 
chiefly  to  a  cheerful  disposition  and  invariable  content- 
ment, in  every  period  of  my  life,  with  what  I  was.  I 
have  never  felt  the  pangs  of  ambition.' 

'  You  needn't,'  I  remarked.  '  The  most  ambitious 
man  would  have  been  content  with  being  what  you 
have  been — what  you  are.' 

'  Happiness,  which  has  contentment  for  its  invariable 
cause,  is  within  the  reach  of  practically  everyone,'  the 
amiable  doctor  asserted.  '  It  is  restlessness,  ambition, 
discontent,  and  disquietude  that  make  us  grow  old  pre- 
maturely by  carving  wrinkles  on  our  faces.  Wrinkles 
do  not  appear  on  faces  that  have  constantly  smiled. 
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Smiling  is  the  best  possible  massage.  Contentment  is 
the  Fountain  of  Youth/ 

That  same  evening  he  was  the  guest  at  a  banquet 
given  by  a  Boston  club,  to  which  I  had  been  kindly 
invited.  When  he  rose  to  make  a  speech,  they  cheered 
and  applauded  to  the  echo.  His  face  was  radiant, 
beautiful.     After  he  sat  down,  I  said  to  him  : 

'  Are  you  not  tired  of  cheers  and  applause,  after  all 
these  years  of  triumphs  ?"" 

'  No,'  he  replied ;  '  they  never  cheer  loud  enough,  they 
never  applaud  long  enough  to  please  me.' 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  was  right;  he  had  found  the 
key  to  happiness. 

The  philosophers  of  all  ages  have  deservedly  con- 
demned that  universal  discontent  and  disquietude  which 
runs  through  every  rank  of  society  and  degree  of  life  as 
one  of  the  bitterest  reproaches  of  human  nature,  as 
well  as  the  highest  affront  to  the  Divine  Author 
of  it. 

If  we  look  through  the  whole  creation,  and  remark 
the  progressive  scale  of  beings  as  they  rise  into  perfec- 
tion, we  shall  perceive,  to  our  own  shame,  that  every  one 
seems  satisfied  with  that  share  of  life  that  has  been 
allotted  to  it,  man  alone  excepted.  He  is  pleased  with 
nothing,  perpetually  repining  at  the  decrees  of  Provi- 
dence, and  refusing  to  enjoy  what  he  has,  from  a 
ridiculous  and  never-ceasing  desire  for  what  he  has  not. 

He  is  ambitious,  restless,  and  unhappy,  and  instead 
of  dying  young  at  eighty,  dies  old  at  forty.     He  misses 
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happiness  which  is  cIo.se  at  haiitl  all  his  lifetime.  The 
object  which  is  at  a  distance  from  him  is  always  the 
most  inviting,  and  that  possession  the  most  valuable 
which  he  cannot  accjuire.  With  the  ideas  of  affluence 
and  grandeur  he  is  apt  to  associate  those  of  joy, 
pleasure,  and  happiness. 

Because  riches  and  power  may  conduce  to  happiness, 
he  hastily  concludes  that  they  must  do  so.  Alas ! 
pomp,  splendour,  and  magnificence,  which  attend  the 
great,  are  visible  to  every  eye,  while  the  sorrows  which 
they  feel  escape  our  observation.  Hence  it  arises  that 
almost  every  condition  and  circumstance  of  life  is  con- 
sidered preferable  to  our  own,  that  we  so  often  court 
ruin  and  do  our  very  best  to  be  unhappy. 

We  complain  when  we  ought  to  be  thankful ;  we 
weep  when  we  ought  to  rejoice;  we  fidget  and  fret. 
Instead  of  smiling,  which  keeps  the  cheeks  stretched 
and  smooth,  we  frown,  which  keeps  them  contracted 
and  engraves  wrinkles  on  them. 

Instead  of  looking  at  the  rosy  side  of  things,  which 
makes  the  eyes  clear  and  bright,  we  run  after  the 
impossible  or  the  unlikely  to  happen,  which  makes  us 
look  gloomy.  In  short,  I  may  say  that  old  age  is  of 
our  own  make,  for  youth  is  placed  at  our  disposal  for 
ever  and  ever. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 

THE    SECRET    OF    OLD    AGE 

The  organs  of  man  are  like  the  works  of  a  clock.  If 
they  are  not  used,  they  rust ;  and  when,  after  a  period 
of  rest,  it  is  attempted  to  set  them  in  motion  again,  the 
chances  are  that  the  human  machine  will  work  badly,  or 
not  at  all. 

Therefore,  wind  up  your  clock  always  and  regularly, 
and  it  will  keep  going.  This  does  not  apply  only  to 
your  bodily  clock,  but  to  your  mental  one  as  well. 

Persons  who  work  regularly,  and,  above  all,  in 
moderation,  especially  those  who  maintain  the  activity 
of  their  physical  and  mental  faculties,  live  longer  than 
those  who  abandon  active  life  at  the  approach  of 
old  age. 

Do  not  stop  taking  bodily  exercise.  Go  on  having 
your  walk  and  your  ride  ;  go  on  working  steadily  ;  go 
on  even  having  your  little  smoke,  if  you  have  always 
been  used  to  it,  without  ever  abusing  it — in  fact,  if  your 
constitution  is  good,  forget  that  you  are  advancing  in 
age  ;  go  on  living  exactly  as  you  have  always  lived,  only 
•^loing  everything  in  more  and  more  moderation.     Busy 
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people  live  much   longer   than  idle  ones.     Sovereigns 
who  lead  a  very  active  life  live  long. 

See  the  Pope !  Moltke,  Bismarck,  Disraeli,  Carlyle, 
Victor  Hugo,  Gladstone,  Ruskin,  Littr^,  Darwin,  De 
Lesseps,  Renan,  Pasteur — all  great  workers — died  nearly 
eighty  or  over  eighty  years  of  age. 

It  is  not  work,  but  overwork,  that  may  kill ;  it  is  not 
smoking,  but  inveterate  smoking,  that  hurts ;  it  is  not 
a  little  drinking  that  does  any  harm,  but  too  much 
indulgence  in  drink  which  kills. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton,  who  died  only  a  short 
time  ago,  was  writing  brilliant  articles  for  the  New 
York  American  only  a  few  days  before  her  death ; 
maybe,  she  was  writing  one  an  hour  before  it. 

Her  death  at  the  age  of  eighty-seven  may  furnish  a 
moral  lesson  to  those  who  desire  a  loner  life.  She 
died  in  complete  possession  of  her  mental  and  physical 
faculties. 

At  eighty-five,  Gladstone  was  felling  trees  in  his 
garden  and  writing  articles  on  Homer  and  theology 
as  a  rest  from  his  political  labours.  At  eighty-two, 
De  Lesseps  was  riding  three  hours  every  day  in  the 
Bois  de  Boulogne.  At  ninety-eight,  Sidney  Cooper  was 
exhibiting  pictures  at  the  Royal  Academy. 

Yes,  so  long  as  the  human  machine  is  kept  well  oiled 
and  regularly  wound  up,  it  goes  ;  and  not  only  do  active 
bodies  and  minds  who  go  on  working  live  long,  but  they 
live  happily  and  die  peacefully,  and  they  also  make 
happy  all  those  who  live  with  them. 
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It  was  a  lovely  s\^\\t  to  see  De  Lesseps  ride  and  drive 
with  a  troop  of  grandchildren  and  <;Teat-grandcliildren. 
The  youngest  and  most  boisterous  member  of  the  party 
was  the  old  gentleman,  and  all  that  band  of  joyous 
vounosters  adored  him. 

The  man  of  healthy  body  and  active  mind,  who 
abandons  work  at  fifty,  even  at  sixty,  prepares  himself 
for  a  life  of  mere  vegetation. 

Let  him  stop  remunerative  work,  if  he  does  not  find 
it  congenial,  and  has  enough  or  more  than  he  wants  to 
live  upon,  bufe  let  him  immediately  trace  out  for  himself 
a  progrannne  of  life  that  will  enable  him  to  keep  his 
body  and  mind  active,  or  let  him  look  out  for  dyspepsia, 
gout,  rheumatism,  paralysis,  stiffness  of  the  joints,  and 
the  gradual  loss  of  his  mental  faculties. 

'  I  am  sorry  to  be  getting  an  old  man,"'  once  remarked 
Ferdinand  de  Lesseps,  '  but  what  consoles  me  is  the 
thought  that  there  is  no  other  way  of  living  a  long 
time.' 

It  is  activity,  it  is  work,  that  keeps  you  young, 
healthy,  cheerful,  and  happy ;  it  is  work — thrice 
blessed  work — that  makes  you  feel  that  you  are  not  a 
useless  piece  of  furniture  in  this  world,  and  makes  you 
die  with  a  smile  on  your  face.  Work,  work  again,  work 
always ! 


CHAPTER  IX 

ADVICE    ON    LE'rrER  -  POSTING 

1.  When  you  go  out  with  the  intention  of  posting  a 
letter,  be  sure  you  do  not  put  it  in  your  pocket,  or  the 
odds  are  ten  to  one  that  you  will  return  home  with  it. 

2.  Always  address  the  envelope  before  you  write  a 
letter. 

3.  If  you  write  love-letters  to  two  different  women, 
be  careful  to  enclose  the  first  one  in  its  properly 
addressed  envelope  before  you  begin  writing  the  second 
one,  or  Maria  may  receive  the  letter  intended  for  Eliza, 
and  vice  versa, 

4.  Do  1  t  apologize  in  your  postscript  for  having 
forgotten  to  stamp  your  letter.  It  might  get  you 
found  out. 

5.  If  you  have  written  an  important  letter,  or  one 
containing  money,  put  it  in  the  letter-box  yourself.  If 
anything  wrong  happens  to  it,  you  will  have  no  one  to 
accuse  or  suspect. 

6.  When  you  send  currency  by  post,  do  not  let  any- 
one know  it  by  having  the  letter  registered.  Money 
stolen  through  the  post  has  always  been  abstracted 
from   registered  letters.      I    have  never  heard   of  one 
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letter  of  mine  not  being  delivered  in  Europe  and  in 
America.  People  never  take  their  chance.  They  never 
open  a  letter  unless  they  know  there  is  money  in  it. 
How  can  they  know  if  you  are  careful  in  concealing 
paper  money  under  cover?  Never  label  your  letters, 
'  There  is  money  in  it.' 

7.  If  you  post  a  letter,  which  you  do  not  want  any- 
body to  read  except  the  person  to  whom  it  is  addressed, 
do  not  forget  to  write  your  name  and  address  on  the  back 
of  the  envelope,  so  that,  if  not  delivered,  or  mislaid,  it 
may  be  returned  to  you  unopened. 

8.  If  you  want  an  important  letter  to  be  delivered  in 
New  York  at  a  determined  time,  take  my  advice :  Post 
that  letter,  in  the  city,  twenty-four  hours  before  the 
said  determined  time. 

9.  Never,  or  very  seldom,  in  some  exceptional  cases, 
answer  a  letter  by  return  post,  even  if  the  request  be 
made.  Always  take  twenty-four  horn's  for  consideration. 
Besides,  it  will  give  you  the  appearance  of  being  a  very 
busy  man,  which  is  always  a  splendid  advertisement. 

10.  When  you  enclose  a  bill  or  a  cheque  in  a  letter, 
pin  it  to  tlie  letter,  that  it  may  not  drop  when  the 
envelope  is  opened,  and  before  posting  it  feel  the  letter- 
box inside  to  see  that  it  is  not  choked. 

11.  If  you  write  a  letter  of  a  private  nature — words 
of  love  that  you  would  be  sorry  for  everyone  to  read 
except  the  lady  you  are  addressing,  put  a  blank  sheet 
of  notejjaper  around  the  letter.  Most  envelopes  are 
transparent,  and  may  disclose  your  secrets. 
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12.  Always  read  twice  the  address  you  have  written 
on  your  envelopes.  Apply  the  same  process  to  your 
letters ;  your  time  will  not  be  wasted. 

13.  When  you  write  to  a  friend,  do  not  incjuire  about 
his  health  and  that  of  his  family  after  your  signature. 
It  would  look  like  an  afterthought. 

14.  Ladies,  whose  minds  are  full  of  afterthoughts, 
generally  write  the  most  important  part  of  their  letters 
in  the  postscript.  I  once  received  a  letter,  in  a  woman's 
handwriting,  the  signature  of  which  was  unknown  to 
me.  At  the  end  of  sixteen  pages  of  pretty  prattle 
there  was  a  postscript :  '  You  will  see  by  my  new  signa- 
ture that  I  am  married  Z" 


CHAP1T.R  X 

ON    PARASITES 

Steer  clear  once  for  all  of  useless  people  and  parasites 
of  all  sorts — bores,  who  make  you  waste  your  time ; 
indelicate  people,  who  borrow  money  when  they  do  not 
know  whether  they  will  be  able  to  return  it;  swindlers, 
who  know  perfectly  well  they  will  never  pay  you  back 
a  penny.  Elbow  your  way  out  of  all  those  frauds — 
poseurs,  spongers,  leeches,  fleas,  and  bugs — who  try  to 
fasten  themselves  to  you. 

Be  generous,  and  help  a  friend  in  need  ;  devote  a 
reasonable  portion  of  your  income  to  the  hospitals, 
charitable  institutions,  and  the  sufferers  from  public 
calamities ;  after  that,  attend  to  yourself  and  to  all 
those  who  live  around  you  and  depend  on  you  for  their 
comfort  and  happiness. 

Bang  your  door  in  the  face  of  people  who,  in  your 
hour  of  success,  come  to  treat  you  with  a  few  patronizing 
sneers  in  order  to  take  down  your  pride.  Kick  down 
your  stairs,  even  if  you  live  on  the  tenth  floor,  the  man 
with  an  alcoholic  breath  who  calls  to  tell  you  that,  as 
you  are  a  fortunate  man,  it  is  your  duty,  and  should  be 
your  pleasure,  to  help  those  who  have  no  luck. 
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Life  is  too  short  to  allow  you  to  play  the  part  of  a 
friend  to  the  whole  human  race.  Concern  vourself 
about  interesting  and  deserving  people  ;  cultivate  the 
friendship  of  pleasant  men  and  women,  who  brighten 
up  your  life,  and  that  of  useful  ones,  who  may  occasion- 
ally give  you  the  lift  you  deserve.  Attend  to  your 
business ;  carefully  watch  over  the  interests  of  those 
who  have  a  right  to  expect  you  to  keep  them  in  com- 
fort, and  dismiss  the  rest,  even  from  your  thoughts. 


CHAPTER   XI 

ADVICE-GIVING 

Advick  is  a  piece  of  luxury  thoroughly  enjoyed  by  the 
one  who  gives  it.  If  you  want  to  be  popular  with  your 
friends,  do  them  all  the  good  turns  you  can.  Lend  them 
your  money  if  you  have  a  surplus  to  spare,  and  which 
you  can  comfortably  make  up  your  mind  to  the  loss  of, 
but  give  them  advice  when  they  ask  you  for  it. 

People  who  are  lavish  of  advice  are  seldom  guilty  of 
any  other  act  of  generosity.  If,  however,  you  cannot 
resist  the  temptation  of  advice-giving,  be  sure,  at  least, 
that  you  give  it  in  time.  People  who  keep  on  saying 
to  their  friends,  '  I  told  you  so,'  are  the  most  aggravat- 
ing bores  in  the  world. 

If  a  little  boy  wants  to  venture  on  a  dangerous  piece 
of  ice,  give  him  a  warning  and  advise  him  not  to  go, 
but  if  he  disregards  your  advice  and  falls  into  a  hole, 
rescue  him  and  wait  until  he  is  quite  well  again  before 
you  say  to  him,  '  I  told  you  so.'' 

Of  all  your  best  friends,  your  wife  is  the  last  person 
to  whom  you  should  say,  '  I  told  you  so."'  These  four 
words  have  killed  happiness  in  matrimonial  life  more 
than  any  number  of  blasphemous  words  put  together. 
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A  wife  forgives  a  few  hot  words  uttered  in  moments 
of  bad  temper  or  passion,  but  there  is  something  cold, 
sneering,  provoking,  blighting,  assertive,  presumptive  in 
*  I  told  you  so,"*  which  gives  you  an  unbearable  air  of 
superiority  and  self-satisfaction. 

When  you  are  already  upset,  dissatisfied  with  your- 
self, ready  to  take  your  revenge  out  of  anyone  who 
takes  advantage  of  your  awkward  and  unenviable 
position,  '  I  told  you  so '  is  the  drop  that  causes  the  cup 
to  overflow. 

The  amateur  advice-giver  is  a  nuisance,  a  fidget,  a 
kill-joy,  and  an  unmitigated  bore.  Men  avoid  him, 
women  despise  him,  and  children  mind  him  until  he  is 
out  of  sight.  To  the  latter  he  sets  up  as  a  model,  and 
always  begins  his  admonitions  with  the  inevitable 
'  When  I  was  a  boy."  Then  they  know  what  is  coming, 
and  giggle — when  they  do  not  wink. 

Advice  given  by  old  folks  to  children  sows  as  much 
valuable  seed  as  do  sermons  on  congrec^ations,  with  this 
difference  to  the  advantage  of  congregations,  that  they 
can  close  their  eyes  during  a  sermon  in  order  to  take  it 
in  better,  whereas  children  cannot  do  the  same  for  fear 
of  being  called  rude  and  of  being  punished  for  it. 

Among  other  advice-givers  whom  I  have  in  my  mind's 
eye,  I  remember  the  one  who  calls  on  me  the  day  after  I 
have  given  a  lecture  in  order  to  make  suggestions  which 
'  I  might  use  with  advantage  the  next  time  I  give  this 
lecture,'  Also  the  one  who  calls  to  advise  me  to  intro- 
duce a  '  reminiscence  of  his,'  which  I  might  use  on  the 
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platform  to  illustrate  a  point,  and  which  *  reminiscence 
of  his'  I  have  heard  for  twenty  years  and  know  to  be 
part  of  a  classic  on  the  subject. 

The  chairman  who,  before  I  go  on  the  platform, 
advises  me  how  to  use  my  voice  in  order  to  be  well  heard 
by  all  the  members  of  the  audience,  a  piece  of  advice 
which  I  thoroughly  appreciate,  as  I  have  lectured  only 
3,000  times — well,  over  2,500  times,  to  be  perfectly 
exact. 

I  even  remember  one  who  criticised  my  pronunciation 
of  a  French  word  in  my  lecture,  and  suggested  his  as  an 
improvement. 


CHAPTER  XII 

ON    HOLIDAYS 

Holidays  are  an  institution  established  to  keep  you 
reminded  every  year  that  one  is  really  happy  and  com- 
fortable at  home  only.  Oh  !  the  board  and  lodging, 
advertised  comfortable  and  moderate,  which  you  leave 
with  ])leasure  because  the  board  was  the  bed  !  Oh  !  the 
little  house  with  creepers  from  which  you  '  flee '  because 
you  discover  that  the  creepers  are  inside !  And  the 
sofas  and  chairs  stuffed  with  the  pebbles  from  the  beach, 
and  the  bad  cooking,  and  the  smiles  of  the  head  waiter, 
of  the  waiters,  of  the  chambermaid,  of  the  hall  porter, 
of  the  baggage  porter,  all  of  whom  have  to  be  tipped  ! 
And  the  extras  on  the  bill !  How  you  rub  your  hands 
with  delight  when  at  last  you  are  in  the  train  on  the 
way  to  that  dear  home  of  yours,  where  you  are  going 
to  sleep  in  your  lovely  bed,  sit  on  your  comfortable 
chairs,  stretch  on  your  soft  sofa,  eat  the  appetizing, 
simple,  and  healthy  meals  of  your  good  cook,  where,  on 
a  rainy  day,  you  will  go  and  take  down  a  favourite 
book  from  the  shelves  of  your  library  ;  where  you  are 
going  to  be  all  the  time  surrounded  by  your  own  dear 
belongings,  able  to  look  at  your  pictures,  at  your  china  ; 
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where  you  are  goiuf;  to  put  again  in  their  usual  places 
the  photographs  of  all  your  friends  ;  in  fact,  where  you 
are  uoinff  to  live  once  more,  after  an  interval  necessary 
to  your  health,  perhaps,  through  the  rest  from  work 
and  the  change  of  air  it  has  afforded  you,  but  for  all 
that  an  interval,  nothing  but  an  interval  in  life. 

The  only  enjoyable  holidays  that  I  know  are  either 
those  spent  in  a  house  of  your  own  which  you  may 
possess  in  the  country  or  by  the  sea,  or  those  spent  in 
travelling,  making  the  acquaintance  of  new,  interesting 
and  picturesque  countries ;  but  these  holidays  are  only 
within  the  reach  of  the  privileged  few. 

Very  often  loving  couples,  fearing  they  should  get  too 
much  accustomed  to  each  other,  part  for  a  few  days, 
just  for  the  sake,  epicures  that  they  are,  of  experiencing 
the  ineffable  joy  of  meeting  again  and  of  proving  to 
themselves  that  each  one  is  absolutely  indispensable  to 
the  other— a  fact  which,  although  they  may  be  well 
aware  of  it,  is  always  pleasant  to  be  reminded  of.  The 
holidays  are  to  the  home  what  the  parting  for  a  few 
days  is  to  the  loving  couples — a  reminder  of  the  price- 
less treasure  which  you  possess,  and  which  you  do  not 
always  sufficiently  appreciate. 

Think  of  your  children,  too,  especially  of  those 
young  boys  who  are  boarders  at  school  or  college  and 
can  only  know  the  joys  of  home  life  during  their 
holidays'.  How  they  would  prefer  going  to  their  own 
homes,  playing  with  their  own  things,  looking  after 
their  animals,  to  being  trotted  out  and  taken  to  a  hotel 
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where  children  are  not  tolerated  to  do  this  or  allowed 
to  do  that !  When  parents  live  in  a  house  of  their  own, 
and  in  the  country,  it  is  absolutely  wicked  of  them  not 
to  let  their  children  enjoy  their  holidays  at  home. 
They  should  remember  that  if  their  children  at  school 
long  for  holidays,  it  is  not  because  they  are  tired  of 
their  work,  it  is  because  they  are  homesick. 

And  young  people  just  married  always  think  that 
the  best  way  of  beginning  the  matrimonial  journey 
is  to  have  a  holiday  and  travel,  although,  maybe,  the 
thoughtful  bridegroom  has  prepared  a  delightful  nest 
for  his  bride. 

*  Where  should  I  spend  my  honeymoon  ?'  I  have  often 
been  asked  by  young  men  not  rich  enough  to  go  and 
spend  it  in  the  expensive  resorts.  I  have  invariably 
answered,  '  Go  home  and  spend  it  there,  you  idiot."' 


CHAPTER  XIII 

EXTRACTS    FROM    THE    DICTIONARY    OF    A    CYNIC 

{After  Jules  Noriac) 

Alahaster — Kind  of  beautiful  white  marble,  so  much 
used  in  novels  for  ladies'  necks  and  shoulders  that  very 
little  is  left  for  ordinary  consumption.  Very  rare  now 
in  the  trade,  still  very  common  in  poetry. 

Altbi — An  aunt  for  wives;  the  club  for  husbands. 

Ardour — Heat,  extreme  and  dangerous.  Those  who 
gamble  with  ardour  ruin  their  families  ;  those  who  work 
with  ardour  ruin  their  health  ;  those  who  study  with 
ardour  go  to  a  lunatic  asylum ;  those  who  love  with 
ardour  get  cured  more  quickly  than  others. 

Argus — Domestic  spy.  Juno  gave  him  a  cow  to 
look  after.  With  his  hundred  eyes  he  did  not  find  out 
that  the  cow  was  no  other  than  a  woman,  lo. 

ArniACTioN — Force  which  tends  to  draw  bodies  to 
each  other.  Isaac  Newton  thought  he  had  discovered 
the  principle  of  universal  attraction  when  he  watched 
an  apple  fall.  Eve  had  discovered  it  five  thousand 
years  earlier. 
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Austerity — Self-control  which  enables  a  man  or  a 
woman  to  receive  a  call  from  Cupid  without  inviting  him 
to  stay  to  dinner. 

BouDoiii — From  the  French  bonder  (to  sulk).  Co- 
quettish little  room  where  women  retire  when  they  have 
a  love-letter  to  write  or  any  other  reason  for  wishing 
to  be  left  alone. 

Candour — A  virtue  practised  by  women  who  do  not 
understand  what  they  know  perfectly  well. 

Collection  —  Hobby.  Men  collect  flies,  beetles, 
butterflies.  Women  collect  faded  flowers,  hair,  letters, 
and  photographs. 

Duenna — Old  woman  who  watches  over  the  jrood 
conduct  of  young  Spanish  girls  and  of  married  women. 
In  the  second  case,  her  wages  are  higher. 

Egotism — Piece  of  ground  on  which  Love  builds  his 
cottage. 

Love — A  disease  which  mankind  escapes  with  still 
more  difficulty  than  the  measles.  It  generally  attacks 
men  at  twenty  and  women  at  eighteen.  Then  it  is  not 
dangerous.  At  thirty  you  are  properly  inoculated ;  it 
is,  as  it  were,  part  of  your  system.  At  forty  it  is  a 
habit.     After  sixty  the  disease  is  incurable. 

To  Love — Active  verb — very  active — the  most  active 
of  all. 

Mystery — The  principal  food  of  love.  This  is 
probably  why  elevated  souls  have  raised  love  to  the 
level  of  religion. 

Nest — Sweet  abode  made  for  two.     He  brings  soft 
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moss,  she  a  few  bits  of  grass  and  straw ;  then  both  give 
the  finishing  touch  by  bringing  flowers. 

Passion — Violent  affection  tliat  always  finishes  on  a 
cross. 

Platonic  (lovk) — A  kind  of  love  invented  by  Plato, 
a  philosopher  who  sat  down  at  table  only  to  sleep. 
Advice  :  If  ever  Platonic  love  knocks  at  your  door,  kick 
him  down  your  stairs  unmercifully,  for  he  is  a  prince  of 
humbugs. 

Resolution — A  pill  that  you  take  every  night  before 
going  to  bed,  and  which  seldom  produces  any  effect. 

Respect — A  dish  of  which  women  are  particularly 
fond  in  public,  and  which  they  seldom  ap])reciate  in 
private.  How  many  women  would  be  happier  if  their 
husbands  respected  them  less  and  loved  them  more ! 

Servitude — Most  bitter  and  humiliating  state  when 
it  is  forced  upon  us  by  poverty ;  most  sweet  when  it  is 
imposed  on  a  man  by  the  woman  whom  he  loves. 

Tact — The  quality  that,  })Grhaps,  of  all,  women 
admire  most  in  men.     The  next  is  discretion. 

Veil — Piece  of  lace  which  women  put  over  their  faces 
to  excite  the  curiosity  of  the  passers-by.  Women  get 
married  with  a  white  veil,  but  they  always  flirt  with  a 
black  one. 


CHAPTER  XIV 

VAKIOUS    CRITICISMS    ON    CREATION 

I  SHALL  never  forget  the  dry  way  and  pitiful  manner  in 
which  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  passed  a  funeral  oration 
on  Matthew  Arnold.  It  was  on  a  Sunday  evening,  in 
the  early  spring  of  1888,  at  a  reception  given  at  the 
house  of  Edmund  Clarence  Stedman,  whose  poetry  and 
scholarly  attainments  excite  as  much  admiration  as 
his  warm  heart  excites  love  in  those  who,  like  myself, 
can  boast  of  his  friendship.  Someone  entered  and 
created  consternation  by  announcing  that  a  cablegram 
had  just  reached  New  York  with  the  news  that  Matthew 
Arnold  was  dead.  '  Poor  Matthew !'  said  Stevenson, 
lifting  his  eyes  with  an  air  of  deep  compassion ;  '  heaven 
won't  please  him  I"" 

And  it  is  true  that  on  many  occasions  that  great 
English  writer  had  hinted  that  if  the  work  of  the 
Creation  had  been  given  to  him  to  undertake,  it  would 
have  proved  more  successful  than  it  has  been.  For 
that  matter,  many  philosophers  of  a  more  or  less 
cynical  turn  of  mind  have  criticised  the  work  of  Crea- 
tion. 

Voltaire  said  that  if  he  had  been  Jehovah  '  he  would 
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not  have  chosen  the  Jews.'  My  late  friend,  Colonel 
Robert  G.  Ingersoll,  a  Voltairian  to  the  core,  said  that 
if  he  had  been  consulted  '  he  would  have  made  health, 
not  disease,  catching.'  Ninon  de  Lenclos,  the  veriest 
woman  that  ever  lived,  said  that,  had  she  been  invited 
to  give  an  opinion,  '  she  would  have  suggested  that 
women's  wrinkles  be  placed  under  their  feet.' 

'  Everything  is  for  the  best  in  the  best  of  worlds !' 
exclaims  Dr.  Pangloss  in  Voltaire's  fa\nous  novel, 
'  Candide,'  but  few  people  are  as  satisfied  with  the 
world  as  that  amiable  philosopher.  There  are  peoj^le 
who  are  even  dissatisfied  with  our  anatomy,  and  who 
declare  that  man's  leg  would  be  much  safer  and  would 
run  much  less  risk  of  being  broken  if  the  calf  had  been 
placed  in  front  of  it  instead  of  behind.  Some  go  as 
far  as  to  say  that  man  is  the  worst  handicapped  animal 
of  creation — that  he  should  have  been  made  as  strong  as 
the  horse,  able  to  run  like  the  stag,  to  fiy  like  the  lark, 
to  swim  and  dive  like  the  fish,  to  have  a  keen  sense  of 
smell  like  the  dog,  and  one  of  sight  like  the  eagle.  Not 
only  that,  but  that  man  is  the  most  stupid  of  all,  the 
most  cruel,  the  most  inconsistent,  the  most  ungrateful* 
the  most  rapacious,  the  only  animal  who  does  not  know 
when  he  has  had  enough  to  eat  and  to  drink,  the  only 
one  who  kills  the  fellow-members  of  his  species,  the 
only  one  who  is  not  always  a  good  husband  and  a  good 
father. 

'  Man,  the  masterpiece  of  creation,  the  king  of  the 
universe  !'  they  exclaim.    '  Nonsense !'    There  is  hardly 
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an  animal  thah  he  dares  look  straight  in  the  i'ace  and 
fii;;ht.  No ;  he  hides  behind  a  rock,  and,  with  an 
engine  of  destruction,  he  kills  at  a  distance  animals 
who  have  no  other  means  of  defence  than  those  given 
them  by  nature,  the  coward  ! 

There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  genius  of 
man  has  to  reveal  itself  in  the  discovery  of  all  that  may 
remedy  the  disadvantages  under  which  he  finds  himself 
placed.  Boats,  railways,  automobiles,  balloons,  steam, 
electricity,  and  what  not,  have  been  invented,  and  are 
used  to  cover  his  deficiencies.  Poor  man  !  he  has  to 
resort  to  artificial  means  in  every  phase  of  life.  Even 
clothes  he  has  to  wear,  as  his  body  has  not  been  pro- 
vided with  either  fur  or  feathers. 


CHAPTER  XV 

'I'HK    HUMOURS    OF    THE    IN('OME-TAX 
(a  warning) 

I  HAVE  often  heaicl  Americans  say  that  the  future  may 
keep  in  store  for  them  the  paying  of  income-tax,  and, 
as  a  warning  to  them,  I  should  Hke  to  let  them  know 
how  this  tax  is  levied  in  England. 

In  theory  the  income-tax  is  the  most  just  of  taxes, 
since  it  compels,  or  seems  to  compel,  the  people  to  con- 
tribute to  the  maintenance  of  their  country  in  propor- 
tion to  the  income  they  possess.  In  reality  this  tax, 
levied  as  it  is  in  England,  is  little  less  than  the  revival 
of  the  Inquisition. 

And,  first  of  all,  let  me  point  out  a  great  injustice, 
which  I  trust  no  Government  will  ever  inflict  on  the 

American  people  or  any  other,  and  which  is  this :  The  in- 
come derived  from  property  inherited,  or  any  other  which 
the  idlest  man  may  enjoy  without  having  to  work  for 
it,  is  taxed  exactly  the  same  as  the  income  which  is 
derived  from  work  in  business,  profession,  or  any  other 
calling. 

I  maintain  that  if  I  have  a  private  income  of,  say, 
r£^2,000,  and  my  work  brings  me  in  another  =£'2,000,  the 
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first  income  ought  to  be  taxed  much  more  heavily  than 
the  second. 

I  maintain  that  if  a  man  enjoys  a  private  income, 
and  does  no  work  for  the  community  in  return  for  the 
privilege  of  the  wealth  he  possesses,  he  ought  to  pay  a 
larger  percentage  than  the  man  who  has  to  work  for 
every  shilling  which  he  amasses  during  the  year. 

But  this  is  discussing,  and  in  this  article  I  only  wish 
to  show  how  the  free-born  Briton  is  treated  in  the 
matter  of  income-tax. 

A  fact  not  altogether  free  from  humour  is  that  the 
salary  of  the  English  tax-collector  is  a  percentage  of 
what  he  can  extract  from  the  tax -payer. 

He  asks  you  to  send  him  the  amount  of  your  income, 
and  warns  you  that  you  will  have  to  pay  a  penalty  of 
=£^50  if  you  send  him  a  false  return.  I  have  it  on  the 
authority  of  Mr.  W.  S.  Gilbert  that  every  Englishman 
sends  a  false  return  and  cheats  his  Government ;  but 
now  a  good  many  men,  I  am  sure,  cannot  cheat  the 
Government — those,  for  example,  in  receipt  of  a  salary 
from  an  official  post,  and  many  others  whose  incomes  it 
is  easy  to  find  out. 

Of  course,  some  cannot  be  found  out ;  so  that  those 
who  cannot  conceal  their  real  and  whole  income  have 
got  to  pay  for  those  who  can. 

A  merchant  sends  his  return,  and  values  it  at 
^10,000.  The  collector  says  to  him,  if  he  chooses  to 
do  so  :  '  Your  return  cannot  be  rioht.  I  will  charge 
you  on  oC^^OjOOO.     Of  course,  you  can  appeal/ 
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The  merchant  is  obliged  to  lose  a  whole  day  to 
attend  the  Court  of  Appeal,  taking  all  his  books  with 
him,  in  order  to  prove  that  the  return  he  sent  is 
exact. 

Very  often  he  pays  double  what  he  owes,  so  as  not  to 
have  to  let  everybody  know  that  his  business  is  not  as 
flourishing'  as  people  think.  But  the  most  amusing  side 
of  the  whole  thing  is  yet  to  be  told. 

If  you  sell  meat  in  one  shop  and  groceries  in  another, 
and  you  make  o£^5,000  in  the  first  shop  and  lose  ci?3,000 
in  the  second,  you  must  not  suppose  that  you  will  be 
charged  on  ^£'2,000,  the  difference  between  your  profit 
in  the  first  business  and  the  loss  in  the  second.  Not  a 
bit  of  it.  The  two  businesses  being  distinct,  you  will 
have  to  pay  on  the  X^'5,000  profit  made  in  the  first,  and 
bear  your  loss  in  the  other  as  best  you  can. 

As  an  illustration,  I  will  give  you  a  somewhat  piquant 
reminiscence.  Many  years  ago  I  undertook  to  give 
lectures  in  England  under  my  own  management.  My 
manager  proved  to  be  an  incompetent  idiot,  and  I  lost 
money. 

When  I  declared  my  yearly  income,  I  said  to  the 
income-tax  collector :  '  My  books  brought  me  an  in- 
come of  so  much,  but  I  lost  so  much  on  my  lecture 
tour ;  my  income  is  the  difference — that  is,  so  much.' 

'  No,'  he  said  ;  '  your  books  and  your  lectures  are  two 
perfectly  different  things,  and  I  must  charge  you  on  the 
whole  income  you  derived  from  the  sale  of  your  books.' 

Then    I    was   struck    with   a   luminous   idea,  which 
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proved  to  me  that  I  was  better  fitted  to  deal  with  the 
English  tax-collector  than  to  manage  a  lecture  tour, 

'  The  two  things  are  not  at  all  distinct,'  I  replied  ; 
*  they  are  one  and  the  same  thing.  I  gave  lectures  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  keeping  my  name  before  the  public 
and  pushing  the  sale  of  my  books.'' 

'  Ah  I"  he  exclaimed,  '  you  are  right.  In  that  case 
you  are  entitled  to  deduct  your  loss  from  the  profit.' 

And  this  is  how  I  got  out  of  the  difficulty — a  little 
incident  which  has  made  me  proud  of  my  business 
abilities  ever  since. 

I  was  in  America  last  season  to  give  lectures.  Instead 
of  lecturing,  I  had  to  be  in  bed  and  in  convalescence 
for  a  month,  then  undergo  an  operation  and  stay  in  the 
hospital  for  six  weeks. 

You  may  imagine  the  fine  income  I  derived  from  my 
last  American  tour.  On  my  return  to  Europe,  I  passed 
through  London,  and  stopped  there  a  week  before 
coming  to  Paris. 

I  found  awaiting  me  a  bill  for  about  <£^54,  a  per- 
centage on  'my  profit  of  1^1,000  realized  in  America."' 
Now,  this  was  adding  insult  to  injury.  I  have  the  greatest 
respect  for  H.M.  Edward  VII.,  but  I  regret  that  his 
officials  should  have  resorted  to  such  means  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  his  Coronation. 


CHAPTER  XVI 

HOW    TO    BE    ENTERTAIKIXG 

To  know  how  to  entertain  peo{)le  is  a  talent ;  but  there 
is  one  better,  and  which  makes  you  still  more  popular 
with  your  friends  and  acquaintances — it  is  that  talent 
which  consists  in  drawing-  them  out  and  allowing  them 
to  entertain  you. 

I  know  very  clever  people,  not  exactly  conceited  or 
assertive,  but  who  have  the  objectionable  knack  of 
gently  sitting  upon  you.  Their  opinions  are  given  with 
an  ex  cathedra  air  that  seems  to  exclude  any  appeal 
against  them. 

Sometimes  they  tell  anecdotes  very  well,  and  they 
give  you  strings  of  them,  each  one  bridged  over  to  the 
other  by  a  '  That  reminds  me."*  They  laugh  at  their 
anecdotes  heartily,  and  invite  you  to  do  so  with  such  a 
suggestion  as  '  That\s  a  good  one,  isn't  it  ?' 

You  do  laugh,  and  you  hope  for  your  reward,  that 
you  will  be  able  to  tell  a  little  anecdote  yourself. 
Sometimes  they  will  cut  you  short  and  go  on  with 
another ;  sometimes  they  will  give  you  a  chance,  show 
little  signs  of  impatience  while  you  give  it,  and  never 
laugh  when  you  have  finished. 
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Worse  than  that,  they  will  occasionally  say  :  '  Oh 
yes/  on  the  tune  of  '  I  have  heard  that  one  before,"'  or, 
maybe,  '  Why,  I  am  the  inventor  of  it  myself.'  I  have 
known  such  clever  people  and  good  anecdote  tellers  to 
prove  terrific  bores. 

^Vhether  you  are  discussing  a  (juestion  or  merely 
spending  a  little  time  telling  stories  over  a  cup  of  coffee 
and  a  couple  of  cigarettes,  you  like  to  be  allowed  to 
prove  alive,  and  the  really  entertaining  people  are 
those  who  know  how  to  make  you  enjoy  yourself  as  well 
as  their  company. 

You  are  grateful  to  those  friends  who  give  you  a 
chance  of  shining  yourself,  and  there  are  some  who 
know  not  only  how  to  draw  you  out,  but  who 
know  how  to  do  it  to  the  extent  of  making  you 
brilliant. 

Those  who  make  you  feel  like  an  idiot  are  no  better 
than  those  who  take  you  for  one.  Although  they  do  not 
do  it  on  purpose,  the  result  is  exactly  the  same  as  if 
they  did.  You  find  that  kind  of  man  in  every  walk  of 
life! 

There  is  the  savant  who  pours  forth  science  by  the 
gallon  and  talks  you  deaf,  dumb,  and  lame.  There  is 
the  other  kind  also.  I  once  spent  an  hour  talking  on 
philology  with  the  greatest  professor  of  the  College  of 
France  in  Paris. 

I  know  a  little  philology,  but  my  knowledge  of  that 
science  compared  to  his  is  about  in  the  proportion  of 
the  length  of  my  little    finger  to   that  of  his  whole 
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body,  and  he  is  over  six  feet.  He  put  me  so  much  at 
my  ease ;  he  so  many  times  asked  me  '  if  I  didn''t 
think  that  it  was  so,'  that  for  the  time  being  I  really  felt  I 
was  something  of  a  philologist  myself.  It  was  only  after 
I  had  left  him  that  I  realized  that  I  had  learned  a  great 
deal  from  the  famous  master. 

The  nice  people  of  the  world  are  those  who  make  you 
feel  satisfied  with  yourself.  All  the  talkers,  advice- 
givers,  assertive  critics  put  together  are  not  worth  for 
your  good  a  considerate  friend  who  gives  you  a  little 
praise,  or  a  good,  loving  woman  who,  two  or  three  times 
a  day,  gives  you  a  teaspoonful  of  admiration. 

After  all,  the  greatest  reward  for  our  humblest  efforts 
is  appreciation,  the  greatest  incentive  is  encouragement. 
What  makes  us  powerless  to  achieve  anything  are  the 
sneers  of  all  the  wet-blankets  and  kill-joys  of  this 
world. 

You  do  not  make  a  child  get  on  at  school  by  calling 
him  a  little  idiot  and  telling  him  he  will  never  do  any- 
thing in  his  life  ;  you  do  not  impart  bravery  into  the 
heart  of  a  timid  soldier  by  treating  him  as  if  he  were 
a  coward. 

If  a  horse  is  afraid  of  anything  lying  on  the  road, 
don't  whip  him,  don't  use  the  spurs ;  pat  him  gently  on 
the  neck  and  lead  him  near  the  object  to  make  him 
acquainted  with  it.  Like  that  you  will  cure  him  of  his 
shyness. 

Help  men  with  encouragement,  praise,  and  admira- 
tion. 


CHAPTER  XVII 


WHAT     IS     GENIUS  ? 


Genius  is  a  form  of  madness.  Early  in  the  Christian 
era,  St.  Augustine  declared  that  there  was  no  genius 
without  a  touch  of  insanity.  The  human  being  who 
is  born  without  a  grain  of  folly  will  never  be  a  great 
poet,  a  great  novelist,  a  great  painter  or  sculptor,  a 
great  musician,  or  a  great  anything. 

Unless  you  are  erratic,  irritable,  full  of  fads,  you  need 
not  aspire  to  attain  sublime  heights.  Homer,  Shake- 
speare, Raphael,  Shelley,  Wagner  were  lunatics.  That 
is  why,  to  my  mind,  nothing  is  more  absurd,  pre- 
posterous, than  to  go  and  poke  one^s  nose  into  the 
private  life  of  geniuses.  Let  us  admire  the  work  that 
their  genius  has  left  to  us,  without  inquiring  whether 
they  regularly  came  home  to  tea,  and  were  attentive 
fathers  and  faithful  husbands.  Do  we  not  love  Burns 
and  Shelley  ? 

Certainly,  if  I  had  lived  in  their  times  and  had  a 
marriageable  daughter,  I  would  have  been  careful  to 
see  that  she  did  not  fall  in  love  with  either  of  them  ; 
but  what  has  that  to  do  with  their  poetry  and  the 
enjoyment  of  it  ? 
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To  this  very  day,  in  the  autumn  of  my  life,  I  enjoy 
the  fables  of  dear  old  I-a  Fontaine,  and  can't  help 
smiling  when  I  am  reminded  that  he  was  mamed,  but 
that  he  was  separated  from  his  wife.  She  lived  in  Lyons 
and  he  in  Paris.  One  day  they  persuaded  him  to  go  to 
Lyons  and  '  make  it  up "'  with  her. 

He  started.  In  those  days  the  journey  took  five  days 
and  five  nights.  On  the  eleventh  day  after  his  de- 
parture he  was  back  in  Paris.  '  Well,'  they  said  to 
him,  '  is  it  all  right  ? 

*  I  could  not  see  her,'  replied  he,  '  when  I  called  at 
her  house.  They  told  me  that  she  had  gone  to  Mass.' 
So  he  came  back. 

I  once  criticised  the  acting  of  a  well-known  actress 
before  good  folks,  who  said  to  me :  '  Ah,  but  she  is  a 
woman  who  leads  an  irreproachable  life  !'  What  do  I 
care  about  that?  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it,  for  the 
sake  of  her  husband  and  children  ;  but  I  would  rather 
go  and  hear  Miss  So-and-so,  who  stirs  my  soul  to  its 
very  depth  by  her  genius,  although  I  am  told,  by 
jealous  people,  no  doubt,  that  she  is  not  quite  as  good 
as  she  should  be. 

I  hear  that  Sarah  Bernhardt  travels  with  either  a 
lion,  a  bear,  or  a  snake.  Very  well,  that  is  her  business. 
She  goes  to  a  hotel  with  her  menagerie,  and  does  not 
ask  you  to  invite  her  to  stay  with  you.  Is  that  a 
reason  for  not  going  to  see  her  play  Phedre,  Tosca, 
Fedora,  or  any  other  of  her  marvellous  creations .? 

Wagner  could  not  compose  his  operas  unless  he  had 
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on  a  red  plush  robe  and  a  helmet.  What  do  I  care  if 
this  enabled  him  to  write  '  Lohengrin/  '  Tannhiiuser,' 
and  the  Trilogy  ? 

One  day  Alexandre  Dumas,  a  lunatic  of  the  purest 
water,  called  on  AVagner.  The  latter  kept  him  waiting 
half  an  hour.  Then  he  appeared  dressed  as  Wotan. 
'  Excuse  me,  IMaster,'  he  said  to  Dumas, '  I  am  composing 
a  scene  between  the  god  and  Brunnehilde.'' 

'  Don't  mention  it,  please,'  replied  Dumas,  who,  before 
leaving,  invited  him  to  come  and  see  him  in  Paris.  A 
few  months  later  Wagner  called  on  Dumas.  The  latter 
kept  him  waiting  a  little,  and  then  appeared  with 
nothing  on  but  a  Roman  helmet  and  a  shield. 

'  Excuse  me.  Maestro,'  he  said, '  1  am  writing  a  Roman 
novel.'     The  two  great  geniuses  or  lunatics  were  quits. 

I  knew  a  great  poet  who  could  no  more  write  good 
})oetry  than  he  could  fly  unless  he  had  blue  paper. 
A'ictor  Hugo  would  have  been  a  failure  if  he  had  not 
been  able  always  to  be  provided  with  very  thick  pens. 

Balzac  could  write  only  on  condition  he  was  dressed 
as  a  monk,  had  the  shutters  of  the  room  closed,  and  the 
lamps  lighted.  Alfred  de  Musset  would  compose  his 
immortal  poetry  only  when  under  the  influence  of  drink. 
All  lunatics,  every  one. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 

NEW    AND    PiaUANT    CRITICISM 

The  Paris  Matin  has  started  a  new  kind  of  dramatic 
criticism.  The  day  after  a  play  has  been  produced  it 
pubhshes  a  criticism  of  it  by  the  author  himself,  or  by 
the  manager  of  the  theatre.  This  is  as  piquant  as  it  is 
novel,  and  if  the  French  had  the  sense  of  humour  as 
keenly  develo])ed  as  the  Americans,  the  result  would  be 
highly  diverting. 

Just  imagine  a  play  by  Mark  Twain  reviewed  and 
criticised  the  following  morning  in  a  paper  by  Mr. 
Samuel  L.  Clemens  ! 

Gentlemen  of  the  American  press,  take  the  hint,  if 
you  like. 

This  new  kind  of  criticism  is  only  a  few  days  old,  but 
the  readers  of  the  Mat'm  have  taken  to  it  kindly 
already.  Two  well-known  men  have  inaugurated  it. 
They  are  Pierre  Wolff,  the  dramatist,  and  Antoine, 
the  actor  and  proprietor  -  manager  of  the  Antoine 
Theatre.  Both  give  a  very  flattering  account  of  their 
plays :  how  beautifully  they  were  acted,  how  well  they 
were  received,  and,  after  giving  a  short  synopsis  of 
them,  wind  up  with  heartfelt  thanks  to  the  actors  and 
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actresses  who  appeared  in  them.  I^^verjbody  is  satisfied, 
author,  actors,  managers,  editor,  who  has  attracted  the 
notice  of  the  pubHc,  and  the  readers,  who  are  amused 
at  the  new  idea,  and  do  not  care  a  jot  what  critics  say 
of  the  plays  which  they  review. 

Why  should  not  books  be  reviewed  in  the  same  way  ? 
Why  should  they  not  be  reviewed  and  criticised  by  the 
author  or  the  publisher.'*  I  should  prefer — by  the 
author. 

1  have  never  read  a  notice  of  any  of  my  books,  how- 
ever favourable,  which  I  did  not  think  I  could  have 
done  better  myself,  if  I  had  had  to  write  it. 

Just  imagine,  if  only  for  fun,  a  new  novel  (pronounced 
*novell,''  please)  by  Hall  Caine  reviewed  by  Mr.  Hall 
Caine;  or  one  by  Marie  Corelli  criticised  by  that 
talented  lady  herself!     I  say,  just  think  of  it ! 

We  mio^ht  have  the  good-fortune  to  read  some- 
thing  in  tfie  following  style :  '  A  new  novel  by  myself 
is  one  of  those  literary  events  which  keep  the  world 
breathless,  in  awful  silence,  for  a  long  time  before  it 
comes  to  pass.  The  first  edition  of  100,000  copies  was 
exhausted  a  week  before  the  book  appeared,  but  a 
second  edition  of  the  same  number  will  be  ready  in  a 
day  or  two.  The  story  is  wonderful,  colossal,  like 
everything  that  comes  from  the  pen  of  that  author, 
whose  genius  is  as  Shakespearian  as  his  brow,  whicli 
even  reminds  one  of  that  of — but  perhaps  it  would  be 
profane  to  name,"' 

Or  something   interesting  like   this  :  '  His   Maje^ty 
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the  Kliifi^  and  most  members  of  the  Royal  Family 
ordered  copies  of  this  book  loiif]^  before  it  was  ready  for 
publication,  and  no  doubt  to-day,  and  for  many  davs 
following,  there  will  be  no  other  topic  of  conversation 
than  my  book  at  Windsor  Castle.  I  should  like  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  reading  public — and  who  is  it  that 
does  not  read  me  ? — to  the  fact  that  this  is  the  longest 
book  I  have  yet  published.  The  public  will  also,  I  am 
sure,  forgive  me  for  calling  it  my  best.  A  mother''s 
last  baby  is  always,  in  her  eyes,  her  best."* 

At  all  events,  I  salute  the  new  criticism.     It  should 
greatly  add  to  the  gaiety  of  nations. 


CHAPTER  XIX 

ORIGINALITY    IN    LITERATURE 

There  is  very  little  originality  in  this  world.  Even 
among  the  greatest  thoughts  expressed  by  famous 
philosophers,  there  are  very  few  that  had  not  been 
heai'd  before  in  some  form  or  other.  It  is  the  pithy 
way  in  which  they  are  expressed  by  such  men  as 
La  Rochefoucauld,  La  Bruyere,  and  Balzac  that  made 
the  reputation  of  these  great  writers.  The  charac- 
teristics of  man  and  woman  have  always  existed,  just 
as  has  their  anatomy,  and  the  dissector  of  the  human 
heart  cannot  invent  anything  new  any  more  than  the 
dissector  of  the  human  body.  We  all  know  these 
characteristics,  but  what  we  like  is  to  see  a  philosopher 
present  them  to  us  in  a  new  shape. 

Pascal  says  that  the  greatest  compliment  that  can  be 
paid  to  a  book,  even  to  a  thought,  is  the  exclamation, 
'  I  could  have  written  that  f  and  '  I  could  have  said 
that !'  In  fact,  the  author  whom  we  admire  most  is 
the  one  who  wi'ites  a  book  that  we  '  could '  have  written 
ourselves.  And  we  say  '  bravo  "■  when  a  philosopher 
gives  us  a  thought  of  our  own,  only  better  expressed 
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llian  we  could  liave  done  it,  or  when  he  counrms  an 
opinion  that  we  ah-eady  held  ourselves. 

No ;  there  is  nothing  original,  not  even  the  stories 
that  we  hear  and  tell  in  our  clubs.  They  have  been 
told  before.  I  forget  who  said  that  there  were  only 
thirty-five  anecdotes  in  the  world,  seventeen  of  which 
were  unfit  for  ladies'  ears. 

Even  the  characters  of  fiction  are  not  original.  The 
novelist  is,  as  a  rule,  none  but  a  portrait  painter,  pos- 
sessed of  more  or  less  originality  and  talent.  Charles 
Dickens  said  that  there  was  not  a  single  personage  of 
his  novels  whom  he  had  not  drawn  from  life.  Thackeray 
and  Balzac,  two  observers  of  mankind  of  marvellous 
ability,  said  the  same.  Racine  borrowed  of  Sophocles 
and  Euripides,  Moliere  of  Plautus  and  Terence.  Alex- 
andre Dumas  chose  his  heroes  from  history,  and  re- 
gifted  them  with  life  with  his  unequalled  imagination. 
George  Eliofs  personality  remained  a  mystery  for  a 
long  time,  but  everybody  knew  that  the  author  of 
'Scenes  of  Clerical  Life'  was  a  native  of  Nuneaton, 
or  had  lived  lon^:  enouoh  in  that  town  to  introduce 
local  characters  who  were  recognised  at  once.  The 
Dame  aux  Cnniclias,  the  Camille  of  the  American 
stage,  by  Dumas,  junr.,  was  inspired,  if  not  suggested, 
by  Manon  Lescaut.  And  is  not  the  Adam  Bede  of 
George  Eliot  a  variation  of  Goethe's  Faiist^  Is  not 
Teas  of  Thomas  Hardy  another .''  And  that  mar- 
vellous hero  Tartarin  of  Alphonse  Daudet:  do  you 
not  recognise  in  him  Don  Quixote?     More  than  that. 
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he  is  a  double  embodiment,  Don  Quixote  and  Sancho 
Panza  in  one :  the  Don  Quixote  who  dreams  of  adven- 
tures with  Hons  in  the  desert,  of  ascensions  on  Mont 
Blanc,  of  guns,  swords,  and  alpinstocks,  and  the  Sancho 
Panza  who  thinks  of  wool  socks,  flannel  vests,  and  a 
medicine-chest  for  the  marvellous  journeys  that  are 
goinff  to  be  undertaken — a  tremendous  creation,  this 
double  personage,  but  not  altogether  original. 

Every  character  has  been  described  in  fiction,  every 
characteristic  of  mankind  has  been  told  ;  but  we  like  to 
see  those  characters  described  again  with  new  surround- 
ings ;  we  love  to  hear  the  philoso])hy  of  life  told  over 
again  in  new,  pleasant,  pithy,  witty  sentences. 

This  lack  of  originality  in  literature  is  so  obvious,  it 
is  so  well  acknowledged  a  fact  that  authors,  novelists, 
or  philosophers  have  used  mankind  for  their  work,  and 
availed  themselves  of  all  that  mankind  has  written  or 
said  before,  that  the  law  does  not  allow  the  literary 
man  to  own  the  work  of  his  brain  for  ever  and  ever,  as 
he  owns  land  or  any  other  valuable  possession.  After 
allowing  him  to  derive  a  beneiit  for  forty  or  fifty  years, 
his  literary  productions  become  conunon  property — that 
is  to  say,  retui'n  to  mankind  to  whom  he  owed  so  nmch 
of  them. 


CHAPTER  XX 

PLAGIARISM 

La  BiiL'YERE  said :  '  Women  often  love  liberty  only  to 
abuse  it.'  Two  hundred  years  later  Bal/ac  wrote : 
'  There  are  women  who  crave  for  liberty  in  order  to 
make  bad  use  of  it."*  The  thoughts  are  not  great,  they 
are  not  even  true,  but  that  is  not  the  question.  Could 
such  a  genius  as  Balzac  be  accused  of  plagiarism  because 
he  exjiressed  a  thought  })ractically  in  the  very  words 
of  La  Bruyere?  I  would  as  soon  charge  Balzac  with 
plagiarism  as  I  would  accuse  a  Vanderbiltor  a  Carnegie 
of  trying  to  cheat  a  street-car  conductor  out  of  a 
penny  fare.  The  heroines  of  Tcss  and  Adam  Bede 
j)ractically  go  through  the  same  ordeals  as  Gretchen. 
Would  you  seriously  accuse  Thomas  Hardy  and  George 
Eliot  of  pl.igiarism,  and  say  that  they  owed  their  plots 
to  Goethe's  '  Faust '  ? 

There  are  people  engjiged  in  literary  pursuits,  or, 
rather,  in  the  literary  trade,  and,  as  a  rule,  not  very 
successful  at  that,  who  spend  their  leisure  time  in  trying 
to  catch  successful  men  in  the  act  of  connnitting 
})lagiarism.     The  moment  they  can  discover  in  their 
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works  a  sentence  that  they  can  compare  to  a  sentence 
written  by  some  other  author,  they  put  the  two  sentences 
side  by  side  and  send  them  to  the  papers.  There  are 
papers  always  ready  to  publish  that  sort  of  thing.  Of 
course,  respectable  papers  throw  those  communications 
into  the  waste-paper  baskets.  Then,  when  the  papers 
have  published  the  would-be  plagiarism,  the  perpe- 
trator marks  it  in  blue  pencil  at  the  four  corners  and 
sends  it  to  the  author — anonymously,  of  course.  For 
that  matter,  whenever  there  appears  anything  nasty 
about  a  successful  man  in  the  papers — an  adverse 
criticism  or  a  scurrilous  })aragraph — he  never  runs  the 
slightest  risk  of  not  seeing  it;  there  are  scores  of 
failures,  of  crabbed,  jealous,  penurious  nobodies  who 
mail  it  to  him.  It  does  him  no  harm ;  but  it  docs 
them  oood. 

As  far  as  I  can  recollect  I  have,  during  my  twenty- 
one  years  of  literary  life,  committed  plagiarism  four 
times  :  twice  quite  unintentionally,  once  through  the 
inadvertence  of  a  compositor,  and  once  absolutely  out 
of  mere  wickedness,  just  to  draw  out  the  plagiarism 
hunter.  And  I  will  tell  you  how  it  happened.  Once, 
many  years  ago,  I  was  reading  a  book  on  the  French, 
written  by  an  American.  A  phrase  struck  me  as  ex- 
pressing a  sentiment  so  true,  so  well  observed,  that 
I  memorized  it,  and,  unfortunately,  when,  several  years 
later,  I  wrote  a  series  of  articles  on  France  for  a  London 
paper,  I  incorporated  the  phrase.  I  was  not  long  in 
being  discovered.     The  author  of  the  book,  which  had 
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never  sold,  wrote  to  all  the  papers  that  I  had  'stolen 
his  book,""  and  thought  the  correspondence  would  start 
a  sale  for  his  book.  Of  course  I  was  guilty,  and  I 
apologized,  explaining  how  it  had  happened.  For  years 
the  phrase  had  been  in  my  mind — had,  as  it  were,  become 
part  and  parcel  of  myself.  May  this  be  a  warning  to 
authors  who  may  take  too  great  a  fancy  to  a  thought 
of  theirs  well  expressed  by  some  other  author.  It  is 
a  very  dangerous  practice.  Another  time  I  incorporated 
in  a  news])a))er  article  a  (piotation  from  Emerson,  but 
the  compositor  omitted  the  inverted  commas,  and 
Emerson's  sentence  read  as  if  it  was  mine.  Of  course, 
no  one  would  accuse  me  of  choosino;  Emerson  to 
plagiarize  in  America,  but  this  article  bi-ought  me 
half  a  dozen  anonymous  letters.  In  one  of  them 
there  was  this  choice  bit :  '  The  second  half  of  the 
article  is  by  Emerson ;  the  iirst  half  I  don't  know, 
but  probably  not  by  the  author.''  Twenty  centuries  of 
Christianity  have  caused  Christians  to  love  one  another. 
But  when  I  really  had  a  good  time  was  when,  deliberately, 
as  I  said  before,  out  of  sheer  wickedness,  I  introduced 
into  my  text  nine  lines  of  Shakespeare. 

I  have  kept  the  newspapers  that  commented  on  it 
and  the  anonymous  Icttei-s  that  were  mailed  to  me. 
One  of  them  had  humour  in  it.  '  My  dear  sir,""  said 
the  writer,  'when  you  speak  of  an  incident  as  being 
a  personal  reminiscence,  it  is  a  mist.vke  to  borrow  it 
of  an  author  so  widely  known  for  the  last  three  centuries 
as  the  late  ^Villiam  Shakespeare.'' 
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A  celebrated  literary  friend  of  mine  once  amused 
himself  in  incoriioratinc;-  twenty  lines  of  Dickens  as  his 
own  in  the  midst  of  an  essay  he  published  in  his  own 
paper. 

When  he  feels  dull, he  takes  from  his  shelves  a  scrap- 
book  which  contains  tlie  letters  and  newspaper  cuttings 
referring  to  the  subject. 

When  a  literary  man  has  a  reputation  of  long  stand- 
ing, never  for  a  moment  accuse  him  of  plagiarism.  He 
may  express  a  thought  already  expressed  by  someone 
else ;  he  may  work  out  a  plot  which  is  not  original ; 
but  success  that  lasts  rests  on  some  personal  merit.  I 
have  never  heard  successful  men  charge  any  of  their 
brethren  of  the  pen  with  plagiarism.  Successful  men 
are  charitable  to  their  craft,  as  beautiful  women  are  to 
their  sex. 


CHAPTER  XXI 

AUTOUlOGllAl'lUKS    AND    KKMIXISCEXCES 

The  best  writers  of  memoirs  have  been  the  French,  and 
it  is  through  those  memoirs  that  we  know  so  well  and 
so  intimately  the  reigns  of  Louis  XIV.,  Louis  XV., 
and  Napoleon  I.,  as  well  as  the  history  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, the  Restoration,  and  the  Second  Empire. 

Courtiers,  diplomatists,  statesmen,  and  women  of  the 
Court,  by  their  memoirs  and  letters,  have  made  us 
acquainted  not  only  with  the  public  life  of  Sovereigns, 
but  with  all  the  details  of  their  private  life,  with  all  the 
Court  gossip. 

The  French,  however,  care  little  or  nothing  for 
memoirs  that  do  not  make  clear  to  them  some  chapter 
of  history. 

The  English,  on  the  contrary,  have  practically  no 
memoirs  of  that  sort.  The  only  interesting  ones  that 
I  know  are  those  of  Greville.  On  the  other  hand, 
almost  every  man  of  note,  literary  man,  journalist, 
artist,  actor,  publishes  his  autobiography  or  his 
reminiscences. 

Wliile  the  French  only  care  for  the  work  that  a  man 
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before  the  public  has  produced,  the  English  like  to 
know  how  he  lived,  how  he  worked,  whom  he  met, 
whom  he  knew,  and  his  appreciation  of  the  character  of 
his  more  or  less  famous  friends  and  acquaintances. 

^Vhy,  even  the  music-hall  star  publishes  his  reminis- 
cences in  England.  The  fact  is  that,  if  a  man  keeps 
his  diary  regularly,  and  knows  how  to  tell  an  anecdote 
well,  he  can  always  wTite  a  readable  book  of  reminis- 
cences. 

Amons:  the  best  books  of  this  sort  that  I  know  I 
would  mention  those  of  the  late  Edmund  Yates  and 
Geortie  Auiiustus  Sala;  but  the  best  of  all  is  the  one 
which  I  do  hope  will  make  its  appearance  one  day 
(although  I  am  not  aware  that  it  is  being  prepared), 
and  will  be  signed  by  the  wittiest  raconteur  and  causeur 
of  England,  Mr.  Henry  Labouchere. 

Try  to  get  Mr.  I^abouchere  in  one  corner  of  the 
smoke-room  in  the  House  of  Commons,  give  him  a  cup 
of  coffee  and  some  good  cigarettes,  and  just  turn  him 
on  ;  there  is  no  better  treat,  no  more  intellectual  feast 
of  mirth  and  humour  and  wit  in  store  for  you.  His 
style  is  the  very  one  suited  for  a  crisp,  gossipy,  brilliant 
book  of  reminiscences. 

Among  possible  writers  of  interesting  and  piquant 
memoirs  or  reminiscences  I  ought  to  mention  Lady 
Dorothy  Nevil  and  Lady  Jeune.  Both  ladies  have 
known  in  intimacy  every  celebrity  you  wish  to  name — 
Kings,  Queens,  statesmen,  generals,  prelates,  judges, 
politicians,  literary  men,  artists,  lawyers,  actors ;  there 
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is  not  a  man  or  woman  of  fixme  who  has  not  supplied 
an  impression  oi-  an  incident  to  them. 

And  they  are  the  very  women  to  write  memoirs, 
both  possessed  of  keen  judgment  and  insight  in  human 
nature,  and  of  great  literary  ability,  both  delightful 
conversationalists,  always  capable  of  drawing  you  out 
and  enabling  you  to  do  your  best,  and  thus  supplying 
them  with  materials  for  notes  and  observations. 

I  am  not  announcing  any  book,  for  neither  of  these 
two  ladies  ever  mentioned  to  me  that  she  was  preparing 
a  book  of  memoirs,  but  I  wish  they  would,  and  I  have 
simply  named  them  as  being  both  capable  of  writing 
books  of  unsurpassed  interest. 

In  order  to  write  a  good  and  trustworthy  book  of 
reminiscences,  you  must,  above  all,  be  an  observer  and 
a  listener,  besides  a  good  story-teller.  You  must  be 
modest  enough  to  know  how  to  efface  yourself,  remain 
hidden  behind  the  scenes,  and  put  all  your  personages 
on  the  stage  without  hardly  appearing  yourself. 

You  nmst  be  satisfied  with  sharing  the  honours  of 
the  book  with  all  your  draviatls  persojuc,  and  not  cause 
the  printing  of  the  volume  to  be  stopped  for  want  of  a 
sufficient  supj:)ly  of '  I's  "*  and  '  me's.' 

I  knew  a  famous  actor  whose  reminiscences  were 
published  some  years  ago  by  a  literary  man.  Once  I 
congratulated  that  actor  on  the  success  of  the  book. 

'Yes,'  he  said,  '  the  book  has  done  me  good,  because 
X.,  you  know,  mentions  my  name  once  or  twice  in  that 
book.' 
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And  many  books  of  reminiscences  that  I  know  are 
full  of  the  sayings  and  doings  of  the  author,  with  an 
occasional  mention  of  people  of  whom  we  should  like  to 
hear  a  great  deal. 

I  have  met  these  men  in  private,  and  sometimes  found 
them  clever,  and  invariably  fatiguing  bores,  and  their 
books  are  not  more  entertaining  than  their  conversation. 
Many  of  them  reminded  me  of  the  first  visit  that 
Diderot  paid  to  Voltaire,  on  which  occasion  he  talked 
the  great  French  wit  deaf  and  dumb. 

'  What  do  you  think  of  Diderot  ?'  asked  a  friend  of 
Voltaire  a  few  days  after  that  visit. 

'  Well,''  replied  Voltaire,  '  Diderot  is  a  clever  fellow, 
but  he  has  no  talent  for  dialogue.' 


CHAPTER   XXII 

THOUGHTS    ON    HATS 

The  manly  man  wears  his  hat  slightly  inclined  on  the 
right,  naturally,  without  exaggeration,  and  without 
swagger.  The  braggart  wears  his  right  on  his  ear. 
Jolly  fellows,  destitute  of  manners,  and  drunkards,  wear 
theirs  on  the  back  of  the  head ;  when  far  gone,  the  brim 
of  the  hat  touches  the  neck. 

Hypocrites  wear  theirs  over  the  eyes.  Fops  wear 
their  hats  inclined  on  the  left.  ^Vhy  ?  The  reason  is 
simple.  Of  course,  they  know  that  the  hat,  if  inclined, 
should  be  on  the  right ;  but,  unfortunately  for  them, 
they  look  at  themselves  in  the  glass,  where  the  hat 
inclined  on  the  left  looks  as  if  it  were  inclined  on  the 
right.  So  they  wear  it  on  the  left,  and  think  they  have 
done  the  correct  thing. 

The  very  proper  man  and  the  prig  invariably  wear 
their  hats  perfectly  straight.  The  scientific  man  and 
all  men  of  brains  put  their  heads  well  inside  their  hats ; 
the  more  scientific  the  mind  is,  the  deeper  the  head  goes 
inside  the  hat. 

Fools  put  on  their  hats  with  the  help  of  both  hands, 
and  sim})ly  lay  them  on  the  top  of  their  heads.     I  sup- 
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pose  they  feel  that  hats  are  meant  to  cover  the  brain, 
and  they  are  satisfied,  in  their  modesty  and  conscious- 
ness of  their  value,  with  covering  the  small  quantity 
of  brains  given  to  them  by  Nature. 

The  absent-minded  man  is  recognised  by  his  hat 
brushed  against  the  nap,  the  tidy  man  by  his  irre- 
proachably smooth  hat,  and  the  needy  man  by  a  greasy 
hat. 

A  shabby  coat  is  not  necessarily  a  sign  that  a  man  is 
hard  up.  Many  men  get  so  fond  of  a  coat  that  they 
cannot  make  up  their  minds  to  part  with  it  and  discard 
it ;  but  shoes  down  at  heel  and  a  shabby,  greasy  hat 
prove  that  their  wearer  is  drowning :  he  is  helpless  and 
hopeless. 

Only  the  well-off  man,  who  serves  nobody,  wears  a 
white  top-hat ;  this  hat  is  the  emblem  of  independence 
and  of  success  in  life, 

Man's  station  in  life  is  shown  from  the  way  he  takes 
off  his  hat.  Kings  and  emperors  just  lift  it  off  their 
heads.  A  gentleman  takes  off  his  hat  to  whoever 
salutes  him.  Once  a  beggar  in  Dublin  saluted  the 
great  Irish  patriot,  Daniel  O'Connell.  The  latter  re- 
turned the  salute  by  taking  off  his  hat  to  the  beggar. 

'  How  can  you  take  off  your  hat  to  a  beggar  ?'  re- 
marked a  friend  who  was  with  him.  '  Because,"  he 
replied,  'I  don't  want  that  beggar  to  say  that  he  is 
more  of  a  gentleman  than  I  am.""  Parvenus  keep  their 
hats  on  always,  unless  before  some  aristocrat,  to  whom 
they  cringe, 
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The  EtiLrlisliman  takes  off  his  hat  with  a  stiff  jerk 
cuid  })uts  it  on  again  immediately.  The  Frenchman 
takes  it  off  gently,  and,  before  a  lady,  remains  un- 
covered until  she  says  to  him  :  '  Couvrez-vous,  mon- 
sieur, je  vous  prie/ 

'IMic  Italian  takes  it  off  with  ceremony,  and  with  his 
hand  puts  it  nearly  to  the  ground.  Timid  men  keep 
rolling  their  hats  in  their  hands.  Very  religious  ones 
pray  inside  them,  making  a  wry  face,  as  if  the  emana- 
tions were  of  an  unpleasant  character. 

Soldiers  and  horsemen  fix  their  hats  by  pressing  on 
the  top  of  the  crown. 

***** 
Men    who  belong  to  decent  clubs  and  frequent  'at 
homes  "  never  need  be  in  want  of  a  good  hat. 

In  Paris,  in  London,  and  in  New  York  during  the 
season  no  gentleman  can  wear  anything  but  a  silk  hat 
after  lunch-time. 

When  you  pay  calls,  you  must  enter  the  drawing- 
room  with  your  hat  in  your  h.uul  and  keep  it  all  the 
time,  unless  you  are  on  very  intimate  terms  with  your 
host  and  hostess,  when  you  may  leave  it  in  the  hall. 

A  well-put-on  hat  is  the  proof  of  a  well-balanced 
mind. 


CHAPTEll  XXIII 

THOUGHTS    OK    EYE-GLASSES 

The  man  who  wears  spectacles — I  mean  eye-glasses  with 
branches  fixed  behind  the  ears — is  a  serious  man,  a  man 
of  science,  a  man  of  business — at  all  events,  a  man  who 
thinks  of  his  comfort  before  he  thinks  of  his  appearance. 
There  is  no  nonsense,  no  frivolity  about  him,  especially 
if  they  are  framed  in  gold.  He  is  a  steady  man,  some- 
what prosaic,  and  even  matter-of-fact.  If  he  is  a  young 
man  and  wears  them,  you  may  conclude  that  he  means 
to  succeed,  and  always  look  on  the  serious  side  of  life. 
He  is  no  fop,  no  lady-killer,  but  a  man  whose  affections 
can  be  relied  on,  and  who  expects  a  woman  to  love  hini 
for  the  qualities  of  his  mind  and  the  truthfulness  of  his 
heart. 

Next  to  a  solid  gold  watch  and  chain,  a  pair  of  gold 
s{)ectacles  are  the  best  testimony  of  respectability ;  then 
comes  a  sound  umbrella. 

The  man  who  wears  his  eye-glasses  halfway  down  his 
nose  is  a  shrewd  man  of  business,  who  ever  bears  in  mind 
that  time  is  money.  Thus  placed,  his  eye-glasses  enable 
him  to  read  a  letter  of  introduction,  and,  above  them, 
to  read  and   observe  the  character  of  the  person  who 
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has  presented  it  to  him.  Lawyers  generally  wear  them 
that  way,  and  they  seldom  fail  to  have  their  bureau  so 
])laced  that  they  can  have  their  backs  to  the  window, 
while  their  clients  or  callers  are  seated  opposite  in  the 
full  light  of  the  day. 

Old  gentlemen  wear  their  eye-glasses  on  the  tip  of 
their  noses  when  they  read  their  newspaper,  because  it 
enables  them  to  recline  in  their  arm-chairs  and  assume 
a  more  comfortable  position. 

The  single  eye-glass  was  originally  worn  by  people 
whose  eyes  were  different,  in  order  to  remedy  the  de- 
fective one.  To-day  it  may  be  asserted  that,  out  of  a 
hundred  men  who  wear  single  eye-glasses,  ninety-nine 
see  through — the  other  one.  The  single  eye-glass  is 
tolerable  in  a  man  of  a  certain  age  who  is  both  clever 
and  distingue  looking.  John  Bright,  with  his  fine 
white  mass  of  hair  and  intelligent,  firm,  yet  kind  ex- 
pression, looked  beautiful  with  his  eye-glass  on.  Lord 
Beaconsfield  also  looked  well  with  one.  To  Mr. 
Joseph  Chamberlain,  with  his  turned -up  nose  and 
sneering  smile,  and  his  jaw  ever  ready  to  snap,  it  adds 
impudence. 

When  a  man  looks  silly,  the  single  eye-glass  finishes 
him  and  makes  him  look  like  a  drivelling  idiot.  If, 
besides,  he  is  very  young,  it  gives  you  an  irresistible 
desire  to  smack  his  face  or  pull  his  nose. 

The  single  eye-glass  originated  in  England,  but  it  is 
now  worn  in  France  quite  as  much,  especially  by  young 
dudes,  who,  lacking  the  manliness  of  young  Englishmen, 
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look  })reposterously  ridiculous  with  them  on.  I  must 
say,  however,  that  great  Frenchmen  have  worn  single 
eye-glasses,  among  them  Alphonse  Daudet,  Aurehen 
Scholl,  President  Felix  Faure,  Gaston  Paris.  Alfred 
Capus,  now  our  most  popular  dramatist,  wears  one ;  so 
does  Paul  Bourget,  but  the  latter  is  short-sighted  on 
the  right  side. 

No  Royalty  has  ever  been  known  to  wear  one,  although 
not  long  ago  I  saw  a  portrait  of  the  Kaiser  with  a  single 
eye-glass. 

America  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  absence  of 
single  eye-glasses.  I  may  have  seen  one  or  two  at  the 
horse-show  in  New  York,  but  I  should  not  like  to  swear 
to  it.  An  American  dude,  with  his  trousers  turned  up, 
wearing  a  single  eye-glass  and  sucking  the  top  of  his 
stick,  would  be  a  sight  for  the  gods  to  enjoy.  I  believe 
that  a  single  eye-glass,  not  only  in  Chicago  or  Kansas 
City,  but  in  Broadway,  New  York,  and  even  in  Boston, 
would  cause  Americans,  whose  bump  of  veneration  is 
not  highly  developed,  to  pass  remarks  not  of  a  particu- 
larly favourable  character  on  its  wearer.  In  the  West, 
he  might  be  tarred  and  feathered,  if  not  lynched.  One 
way  or  the  other,  he  would  be  a  success  there. 

But  the  most  impudent,  the  most  provoking  single 
eye-glass  of  all  is  the  one  which  is  worn,  generally  by 
very  young  men,  without  strings.  As  they  frown  and 
wink,  and  make  the  grimace  unavoidable  to  the  wearer 
of  that  kind  of  apparel,  they  seem  to  say :  '  See  what 
practice  can  do !     I  have  no  string,  yet  I  am  not  at  all 
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afraid  of  my  glass  fallini^  from  my  eye.'  Rich  Annam- 
ites  grow  th<:ir  finger-nails  eight  and  ten  inches  long, 
to  show  you  that  they  are  aristocrats,  and  have  never 
used  their  hands  for  any  kind  of  work.  French  and 
English  parasites  advertise  their  uselessness  by  this 
exhibition  of  the  single  eye-glass  without  string.  And 
with  it  on,  they  eat,  talk,  smoke,  run,  laugh,  and  sneeze 
— and  it  sticks.  Wonderful,  simply  wonderful !  When 
you  can  do  that,  you  really  are  '  in  it.' 

When  you  consider  the  progress  that  civilization  is 
making  every  day,  the  discoveries  that  are  made,  the 
pluck  and  perseverance  that  are  shown  by  the  pioneers 
of  all  science,  by  the  princes  of  commerce,  by  the 
explorers  of  new  fields  and  pastures,  in  your  gratitude 
for  all  they  have  done  and  are  still  doing  for  the  world, 
you  must  not  forget  the  well-groomed  young  man  who 
has  succeeded  in  being  able  to  wear  a  single  eye-glass 
without  a  string. 


CHAPTER  XXIV 

THOUGHTS    ON    UMIiRKT.LAS 

Tell  me  how  a  man  uses  his  umbrella,  and  I  will  tell 
you  his  character. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  Puritan  always  carried  his  umbrella 
open.  If  he  rolled  it,  you  miojht,  at  a  distance,  take 
that  umbrella  for  a  stick,  which,  he  thinks,  would  give 
him  a  certain  fast  a))pearance.  The  miser  does  the 
satne,  because  an  umbrella  that  is  never  rolled  lasts 
longer. 

The  man  who  always  takes  an  umbrella  out  with 
him  is  a  cautious  individual,  who  never  runs  risks,  and 
abstains  from  speculation.  He  will  probably  die  rich ; 
at  all  events,  in  cosy  circumstances.  On.  the  contrary,  / 
the  man  who  always  leaves  his  umbrella  behind  him  is 
generally  one  who  makes  no  provision  for  the  morrow. 
That  man  is  thoughtless,  reckless,  always  late  for  the 
train  or  an  appointment,  leaves  the  street-door  open 
when  he  comes  home  late  at  night,  and  is  generally 
unreliable. 

The  man  who  is  alwavs  losino;  his  umbrella  is  an 
unlucky  dog,  whose  bills  are  protested,  whose  boots 
split,   whose  gloves  crack,  whose   buttons   are   always 
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toniing  off",  wlio  is  always  in  trouble  on  account  of  one 
thin(T  or  another. 

The  man,  who  leaves  a  new  umbrella  in  his  club  and 
hopes  to  find  it  there  the  following  day,  is  a  simpleton 
who  deserves  all  the  bad  luck  that  pursues  him  through 
life. 

The  man  who  comes  early  to  an  'at  home""  may  not 
show  his  eagerness  to  present  his  respects  to  a  hostess 
early  so  much  as  to  aim  at  having  a  better  chance  to 
choose  a  good  umbrella. 

The  man  who  is  perpetually  showing  a  nervous 
anxiety  about  his  umbrella,  and  wondering  if  it  is  safe, 
is  full  of  meanness  and  low  suspicion.  Let  him  be  ever 
so  rich,  if  he  asks  your  daughter  in  marriage,  refuse  her 
to  him.  He  will  undoubtedly  take  more  care  of  his 
umbrella  than  of  his  wife. 

If  you  are  fortunate  enough  to  have  your  umbrella 
when  it  rains,  and  you  meet  a  friend  who  has  left  his 
at  home,  and  asks  you  to  shelter  him,  try  immediately 
to  meet  another  friend  or  acquaintance  to  whom  you 
will  offer  the  same  service.  By  so  doing,  you  will  be  all 
right  in  the  middle,  you  will  have  your  sides  also  well 
protected,  and,  besides,  you  will  have  obliged  two 
friends  instead  of  one. 

The  possession  of  a  well-regulated  watch  and  a  decent 
umbrella  is  to  a  great  degree  a  sign  of  respectability. 
More  watches  and  silk  umbrellas  are  pawned  than  all 
the  other  pieces  of  man's  apparel  put  together. 

The  man  who  carries  a  cotton  umbrella  is  either  a 
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philosopher,  who  defies  the  world  and  all  its  fashionable 
conventions  and  prejudices,  or  an  economist,  who  knows 
that  a  cotton  umbrella  is  cheaper  than  a  silk  one,  and 
lasts  longer. 

CD 

The  man  who  walks  with  short,  jerky  steps,  and 
never  allows  his  umbrella  to  touch  the  ground,  is 
a  very  proper  man,  and  not  uncommonly  a  downright 
hypocrite.  On  the  other  hand,  the  man  who  walks 
with  a  firm,  long  step,  swinging  his  body  slightly 
from  riffht  to  left,  and  using  his  umbrella  like  a  stick, 
is  generally  a  good,  manly  fellow. 

Once  a  man  came  to  an  afternoon  'at  home,""  and, 
when  ready  to  leave  the  house,  could  not  find  his 
umbrella,  a  beautiful  new  one.  He  made  somewhat 
of  a  fuss  in  the  hall.  The  master  of  the  house  came  to 
his  rescue,  and  looked  for  the  missing  umbrella  among 
the  scores  that  were  there. 

'  Are  you  sure  you  had  an  umbrella  when  you 
came  'f 

'  Quite  sure.' 

'  Perhaps  you  left  it  at  the  other  party,  where  you 
went  first.' 

'  No,  no  ;  that's  where  I  got  it.' 


CHAPTEll  XXV 

SOME    AMERICAN     TOI'ICS 

As  I  sit  quietly  thinking  over  my  seventh  visit  to  the 
United  States,  some  impressions  take  a  definite  shape. 
I  may  here  repeat  a  phrase  which  I  used  yesterday 
while  speaking  to  the  representative  of  an  English  news- 
paper who  had  called  to  interview  me : 

'This  last  visit  has  left  me  more  than  ever  im- 
pressed with  the  colossal  greatness  of  the  American 
people."" 

The  progress  they  have  made  during  the  last  five 
years  is  perfectly  astounding — progress  in  conmierce 
and  industry,  progress  in  ai't  and  science,  progress  in 
architecture.  The  whole  thing  is  simply  amazing.  And 
the  ingenuity  displayed  in  the  smallest  things  ! 

Really,  this  morning  I  was  pitying  from  the  bottom 
of  my  heart  a  poor  English  carman,  who  was  emptying 
sacks  of  coal  into  a  hole  made  in  the  pavement,  as  in 
New  York,  in  front  of  a  house. 

He  had  to  go  and  fetch  every  sack  of  coal,  put  it  on 
his  back,  carry  it  with  his  bent  body,  and  then  aim  at 
the  hole  as  best  he  could.  In  New  York  the  cart  is 
lifted  one  side  by  means  of  a  handle,  an  inclined  tray  is 
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placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  cart,  with  its  head  over  the 
hole,  and  down  goes  the  coal  as  the  man  looks  at  the 
work  done  for  him. 

It  is  in  thousands  of  little  things  like  this  that  you 
understand  how  the  American  mind  is  constantly  at 
work.  I  do  not  know  whether  America  makes  more 
inventions  than  other  nations  (I  believe  that  France  is 
still  leading),  but  there  is  no  country  where  so  many 
inventions  are  perfected. 

In  a  great  measure  I  attribute  the  commercial  pros- 
perity of  the  Americans  to  the  soundness  and  practica- 
bility of  their  principles  in  the  matter  of  the  com- 
mercial education  of  their  youth.  It  is  partly  due  to 
the  existence  of  the  '  business  college,'  which  has  no 
counterpart  in  England,  but  which  is  as  great  and 
powerful  an  institution  in  the  States  as  public  schools 
are  in  England.  Until  Europe  has  such  colleges,  she 
will  never  breed  leaders  of  commerce  and  industry  as 
they  are  bred  in  America. 

France  possesses  the  best  artisans  in  the  world — 
glass-cutters,  cabinet  -makers,  book-binders,  gardeners — 
simply  because  boys  of  the  working  classes  choose  their 
trade  early,  work  long  apprenticeships,  and  study. 

The  English  boy  of  th^se  classes  becomes  a  plumber 
at  thirteen,  then  he  tries  everything  afterward.  He  is 
in  turn  a  mason,  a  gardener,  anything  you  like  '  for  a 
job."'  In  America  it  is  the  mind  of  boys  which  is  pre- 
pared for  commerce  in  the  business  colleges.  At  twenty 
they  are  practical  men. 
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Of  course,  my  mind  is  full  of  trusts.  Is  it  possible 
that  in  a  few  years  all  the  great  industries  of  America 
— its  mines,  its  railroads,  its  telegraphic  and  telephonic 
systems,  its  land,  its  land  produce — will  all  be  amalga- 
mated and  transformed  into  trusts  ? 

I  am  not  inclined  to  look  on  this  great  system  of 
trusts  in  too  pessimistic  a  fashion.  In  my  view,  they 
may  eventually  lead  to  the  nationalization  of  those 
gigantic  enterprises,  and  in  this  way  bnng  about  the 
greatest  good  for  the  greatest  number,  by  the  simple 
reason  that  it  will  be  much  easier  for  the  State  to  deal 
with  all  those  different  trusts  than  with  thousands  of 
different  companies  and  individuals. 

One  day  the  earth  will  belong  to  its  inhabitants,  not 
to  a  privileged  few.  Trusts  may  lead  to  the  solution 
of  the  question. 

Another  impression  deeply  confirmed  more  than  ever: 
the  English  may  talk  of  the  '  blood-thicker-than- 
water'  theory,  but  it  will  never  stand  the  test  of  a 
political  crisis. 

Of  course,  there  are  the  '  400  "*  of  New  York  who  are 
entirely  pro-English,  and  half  apologetic  for  being 
American ;  but  the  poj)ulation  of  Greater  New  York 
is  4,000,000.  If  out  of  4,000,000  you  take  400,  there 
still  remain  some  Americans.  And  these  have  no  love 
lost  for  England. 


CHAPTER  XXVI 

SOME    AMERICAXS    I    OBJECT    TO 

An  American  was  one  day  travelling  with  an  English- 
man friend  of  mine  in  the  same  railway  compartment 
from  Dieppe  to  Paris.  During  the  conversation,  the 
American  did  not  care  to  own  that  he  hailed  from 
America,  but  went  as  far  as  to  confess  that  he  came 
from  Boston,  which,  he  thought,  would  no  doubt 
atone  for  his  being  American  in  the  eyes  of  his  Englisli 
companion. 

'  And  where  are  you  going  to  put  up  in  Paris  T 
inquired  the  Englishman.  '  Well,'  replied  the  Bostonian, 
'  I  was  thinking  of  staying  at  Meurice's  ;  but  it's  so  full 

of  d d  Americans !     Where  are  you  going  to  stop 

yourself?'  ' H'm,'  said  the  Englishman;  'I  was  think- 
ing of  stopping  at  Meurice's  myself,  but  the  place  is  so 
full  of  d d  English  people  P, 

I  object  to  the  American  who  tells  you  that  he 
spends  the  summer  in  Europe  because  America  does 
not  possess  a  summer  resort  fit  to  visit,  and  who  regrets 
being  unable  to  spend  the  winter  in  the  South  of  France 
because  there  is  not  in  the  United  States  a  decent  place 
where  to  spend  the  winter  months,  who  assures  you  that 
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America  does  not  possess  a  single  spot  historically  in- 
teresting;. In  my  innocence  I  thou<iht  that  an  American 
might  be  interested  to  visit  the  Independence  Hall  of 
Philadelphia,  Mount  Vernon  in  Virginia,  Lexington, 
Bunker's  Hill,  Yorktown,  Chattanooga,  Gettysburg,  and 
a  few  other  places  where  his  ancestors  made  America 
what  she  is  now. 

I  thought  that  the  Hudson  River  compared  favour- 
ably with  the  Thames  and  the  Seine,  the  Rocky 
Mountains  with  the  Alj)s  and  the  Pyrenees,  the  Sierras 
with  Switzerland,  and  that  I'^n-ope  had  nothing  to  offer 
to  be  mentioned  in  the  same  breath  with  the  Indian 
summer  of  America,  when  the  country  puts  on  her  garb 
of  red  and  gold. 

When  you  meet  that  American  in  Europe,  he  asks 
you  if  you  have  met  Lord  Fitz-Noodle,  Lady  Ginger, 
and  the  Marquis  de  la  Roche-Trompette.  AVhen  you 
confess  to  him  that  you  never  had  the  pleasure  of  meet- 
ing those  European  worthies,  he  throws  at  you  a  patron- 
izing glance,  a  mixture  of  pity  and  contempt,  which 
seems  to  say  :  '  Good  gracious !  who  on  earth  can  you 
be  ?     In  what  awful  set  do  you  move  .'**' 

At  fashionable  places,  on  board  steamers,  he  avoids 
his  compatriots  and  introduces  himself  into  the  aris- 
tocracy, always  glad  to  patronize  people  who  have 
money.  He  makes  no  inquiry  about  the  private  char- 
acter of  those  titled  people  before  he  allows  his  wife 
and  daughters  to  frequent  them.  They  are  titled,  and, 
in  his  eyes,   that  sanctifies  everything.      On    board  a 
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steamer  he  works  hard  with  the  purser  and  the  chief 
steward  in  order  to  be  given  a  seat  at  the  same  table 
with  a  travelling  lord.  You  never  see  him  in  anybody 
else's  company. 

A  favourite  remark  of  his  is :  '  The  Americans  one 
meets  in  Europe  make  me  feel  ashamed  of  my  country 
and  of  my  compatriots."' 

How  I  do  prefer  to  that  American  snob  the  good 
American  who  has  never  left  the  States,  and  who  is 
perfectly  convinced  that  America  is  the  only  country 
fit  for  a  free  man  to  live  in — God's  own  country!  At 
any  rate,  he  is  a  good  patriot,  proud  of  his  motherland. 
I  even  prefer  to  him  that  American  (often  to  be  met 
abroad)  who  damns  everything  in  Europe ;  who  prefers 
the  Presbyterian  church  of  his  little  city  to  Notre  Dame, 
"Westminster  Abbey,  and  the  cathedrals  of  Rouen, 
Cologne,  and  Milan ;  who  thinks  that  England  is  such 
a  tight  little  island  that  he  is  afraid  of  going  out  at 
nio-ht  for  fear  of  falling  into  the  water;  who  thinks 
that  French  politeness  and  manners  are  much  over- 
rated, and  who,  when  being  asked  if  he  likes  French 
cuisine,  replies  :  '  No  ;  nor  their  cookery  either.' 

I  love  the  man  who  sees  only  things  to  admire  in  his 
mother  and  his  own  country ;  and  in  America  that  man 
has  his  choice — une  abundance  de  h'lens. 


CHAPTER  XXVII 

PATIENCK AN    AMERICAN    TRAIT 

For  power  of  endurance,  give  me  the  Amci-icans.  They 
are  angels  of  patience.  The  best  illustration  is  what 
they  can  put  up  with  at  their  Custom  House  when  they 
return  home.  Foreigners  are  more  leniently  dealt  with, 
but  if  the  American  and  his  wife  return  from  a  trip  to 
Europe  and  have  with  them  twelve  trunks  and  ten 
bags,  these  twelve  trunks  and  ten  bags  have  to  be 
opened  and  thoroughly  searched,  and  that  although 
the  said  American  has  already  signed  a  paper  that  he 
has  nothing  dutiable  with  him. 

In  every  civilized  nation  of  the  world,  there  is  a 
Custom  House  officer  to  inquire  of  the  foreign  visitor 
or  the  returning  native  whether  he  has  anything  to 
.declare.  He  is  not  required  to  sign  anything.  He  is 
asked  the  question  on  presenting  himself  with  his 
baggage. 

Never  more  than  one  piece  of  luggage  is  opened,  and 
when  the  owner  is  a  lady  alone  she  is  allowed  to  pass 
without  having  anything  opened,  unless,  of  course,  she 
appears  to  be  a  suspicious  character. 

Everywhere  in  Europe  any  decent-looking  man  or 
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woman  who  declares  that  he  or  she  has  nothing  duti- 
able has  one  piece  of  luggage  examined  and  no  more. 
But  in  America  not  only  is  every  trunk,  every  bag, 
opened,  but  everything  in  it  most  searchingly  examined. 

'  Have  you  worn  this  ?'  says  the  man. 

I  knew  a  gentleman  who  had  had  ten  trunks  examined 
from  top  to  bottom,  but  could  not  find  the  key  to  his 
hat-box,  a  light  piece  of  luggage  which,  by  its  weight, 
was  labelled  innocent.  The  Custom  House  officer  took 
a  hatchet  and  smashed  it. 

I  allowed  myself  to  be  told  that  the  gentleman  in 
question  could  obtain  no  redress  against  the  man  in 
authority.  A  lady,  for  that  matter,  would  have  been 
treated  in  exactly  the  same  way.  No  respect  for  her 
sex,  no  consideration  for  the  pretty  things  she  had  had 
so  carefully  packed ;  everything  is  taken  out,  felt,  and 
replaced  topsy-turvy. 

When  a  favourite  steamer  an-ives  in  New  York,  with 
500  first  and  second  class  passengers,  it  means  about 
5,000  pieces  of  luggage  to  open  and  examine.  If  you 
have  no  servants  to  see  it  done  for  you,  the  odds  are 
that  you  will  be  five  hours  on  the  wharf  before  you  are 
able  to  proceed  to  your  hotel. 

The  Americans  grumble,  but  patiently  endure  the 
nuisance,  as  if  they  were  not  masters  in  their  own  home 
and  able  to  put  a  stop  to  it.  No  Englishman  would 
stand  it  a  day.  If  it  was  a  special  order,  it  would  be 
repealed  at  once.  The  only  time  when  the  thing  was 
done  in  England  was  during  the  period  of  scare  pro- 
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duced  by  the  Irish  dynamitards  some  twenty-five  years 


ago. 


To  some  American  millionairesses  fifty  new  dresses 
are  less  extravaa;ant  than  two  or  three  for  other  w^omen ; 
besides,  if  they  are  extravagant,  that's  their  business. 
What  does  it  matter  so  long  as  it  is  not  some  materials 
for  sale  or  any  other  commercial  purpose  ? 

The  Americans  endure  bureaucracy  much  more  readily 
than  the  English.  In  that,  as  in  many  other  traits,  they 
more  resemble  the  French,  who,  in  spite  of  their  reputa- 
tion for  being  unruly,  are  the  most  docile,  enduring, 
easily-governed  people  in  the  world,  initil  they  are 
aroused,  when — then  look  out  I 


CHAPTER  XXVIII 

AMERICAN    FKELINGS    FOR    FORKIGXERS 

JoxATHAX  has  such  a  large  family  of  his  own  to  think 
of  and  look  after  at  home  that  he  has  not  much  time  to 
spare  for  concerning  himself  about  what  is  going  on  in 
other  people's  houses. 

He  takes  a  general  interest  in  them,  likes  to  be 
kept  acquainted  with  what  is  happening  in  the  world, 
in  Europe  especially ;  he  feels  sympathy  for  most 
people,  antipathy  to  one,  but  it  would  be  difficult  to 
say,  so  far  as  the  names  of  the  American  people  are 
concerned,  that  he  has  a  predilection  for  any  particular 
nation  more  than  for  any  other. 

The  largest  foreign  element  in  the  United  States  is 
German,  Scandinavian,  and  Irish  ;  but  they  are  all  now 
digested  and  assimilated,  and  they  inspire  no  particular 
feeling  in  the  breast  of  Uncle  Sam  for  the  respective 
countries  they  originally  came  from.  He  asks  them  to 
be,  and  they  are,  good  American  citizens,  ready  to  fight 
his  battles  on  election  day  or,  if  need  be,  on  the  battle- 
field. 

There  is  no  'most  favoured'  nation  in  the  American 
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character,  which  in  this  respect  is  opportunist  to  the 
greatest  degree. 

During  the  war  with  Spain  the  Americans  were  pro- 
English,  because  they  had  the  moral  support  of"  the 
English,  or  thought  they  had. 

In  1895,  during  the  Venezuelan  difficulty,  they  were 
above  all  anti-English.  Just  at  present  their  love  of 
the  English  is  somewhat  cooler,  because  they  wonder 
whether  England  was  really  friendly  and  sincere  during 
the  Spanish-American  War,  and  because  their  sympathy 
was  for  the  lioers  who,  in  their  eyes,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
bravely  fought  for  their  liberty  and  indejjendence  as 
the  Americans  did  125  years  ago. 

When  I'rince  Henry  visited  the  United  States,  the 
Americans  regarded  his  visit  as  a  great  compliment 
paid  to  their  country,  and  a  delicate  advance  and 
attention  on  the  part  of  the  German  Emperor. 

Then  Germany  naturally  came  to  the  front,  and,  at 
the  time,  might  with  reason  have  been  called  the  nation 
nearest  to  the  heart  of  Jonathan.  Prince  Henry  was 
feted,  banqueted,  liked,  and  when  the  steamer  took  him 
home,  he  was  remembered  with  pleasure  and  forgotten, 
and  Germany  resumed  her  position  of  foreign  nation, 
just  like  that  of  any  other. 

The  English,  who  buy  inventions,  but  seldom  make 
them,  are  now  starting  the  rumour  that  the  I'rince  of 
Wales  has  been  invited  to  visit  the  United  States. 
The  idea  is  not  very  original,  not  any  more  than  that 
of  King  Edward  having  a  racing  yacht  built  in  America, 
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and  .sending  his  son  over  to  be  present  at  its  launching 
and  christening.     Tliat  sort  of  thing  may  be  overdone. 

If,  however,  the  Prince  of  Wales  went  to  America,  he 
would  be  received  with  open  arms,  the  '  blood-thicker- 
than-water'  business,  and  the  '  kin-and-kith''  cry  would 
be  indulged  in  during  his  visit,  after  which  everything 
would  resume  its  normal  state. 

If  the  President  of  the  French  Republic  could  be 
induced  to  visit  America,  the  Americans  would  become 
pro-French  ;  Lafayette,  the  '  never  -  to  -  be  -  forgotten 
helper  of  the  Americans '  in  their  struggle  for  liberty 
and  independence,  would  be  resurrected,  and  this  visit 
would,  perhaps,  be  the  one  most  likely  to  go  straight  to 
the  hearts  of  the  Americans,  as,  in  this  case,  the  visit 
paid  would  bring  to  the  United  States  the  very  head  of 
the  French  nation  and  the  President  of  a  great  Republic, 
the  sister  Republic. 

But  the  visit  over,  I  have  no  doubt  that  Jonathan 
would  resume  his  business  habits,  forget  all  about  it, 
and  only  remember  a  little  excitement  and  a  good  time. 

Let  me,  however,  advise  any  royalty,  English  or  other, 
to  wait  a  little  before  visiting  America.  For  a  louir 
time  there  will  be  no  originality,  no  novelty  even,  about 
the  presence  of  a  real  Prince  in  the  United  States,  and 
the  Americans  are  particularly  fond  of  novelties.  They 
want  a  constant  change  in  the  programme 
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CHAPTER    XXIX 

SHOULD    YOUNG    GIRLS    HEAD    NOVELS? 

A  LADY,  an  intimate  friend  of  the  late  Alphonse  Karr,  was 
one  day  on  a  visit  to  the  famous  French  author,  and 
noticing  in  his  library  the  statuettes  of  the  Venus  of 
Milo  and  a  few  other  classical  beauties,  she  said  to  him : 
'  I  am  afraid  you  are  wrong  to  feast  your  eyes  on  those 
exquisite  faces  and  perfect  forms,  because  they  very 
seldom  exist  in  real  life,  and  they  can  only  make  you 
feel  disappointed  and  spoil  your  mind.  When  you  go 
to  a  ballroom,  I  imagine  that  there  are  few  women,  if 
any,  that  you  are  not  inclined  to  criticise,"' 

For  the  same  reason  I  will  answer  a  lady  corre- 
spondent, who  asks  me  whether  she  should  encourage  or 
even  allow  her  daughters  to  read  novels  :  No,  young 
people  should  not  read  novels.  Instead  of  infusing 
into  their  minds  sensible  ideas  about  the  stern  realities 
of  life,  thpy  portray  disinterestedness  that  is  overdone, 
beauty  that  is  rarely  seen  outside  of  museums,  devotion 
that  has  been  very  uncommon  since  the  days  of  the 
Crusaders,  love  that  has  been  unheard  of  since  the  death 
of  Orj)heus  and  Eurydice,  pluck  that  died  with  Bayard 
and   Bertrand   du  Guesclin  ;  and  I  am  not  sure  that, 
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loathsome  as  they  are  to  me,  I  would  not  recommend 
the  novels  of  the  realistic  school  rather  than  those  of 
the  romantic  school  to  young  people  of  both  sexes ;  for 
if  the  former  make  you  feel  fairly  disgusted  with 
humanity,  they  do  not,  like  the  latter,  fill  the  minds  of 
youth  with  illusions  that  are  destined  to  be  blown  to 
the  four  winds  of  the  earth  by  the  realities  of  life.  In 
fact,  I  know  some  novels  which  young  people  might 
read,  and  also  some  which  they  ought  to  read ;  but  I 
believe  I  could  count  them  all  on  the  fingers  of  my  two 
hands.  Let  young  people  study  life  from  life,  listen  to 
the  experience  of  those  who  have  lived,  frequent  people 
who  have  found  happiness  and  met  with  success  in 
life.  This  will  much  better  make  them  serve  their 
apprenticeship. 

Yes,  I  say,  avoid  reading  all  novels,  and,  above  all, 
the  sentimental  ones — those  that  make  young  girls 
believe  that  husbands  are  lovers  who  spend  their  lives 
at  the  feet  of  their  wives  making  love  to  them,  and 
young  men  imagine  that  wives  are  sweethearts  who 
have  nothing  to  do  but  coo  and  try  to  look  pretty. 
Let  young  people  read  books  that  will  help  make  them 
sensible  and  cheerful,  books  of  travels  and  adventures, 
books  of  pleasant  philosophy,  of  common-sense  and 
humour.  Boyhood,  girlhood,  as  well  as  young  man- 
hood and  womanhood,  should  be  spent  in  cheerful 
surroundings,  for  nothing  leads  better  to  morality  than 
cheerfulness.  If  I  had  a  house  full  of  young  people,  I 
would  have  my  house  ring  all  day  long  with  the  peals 
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of  laughter  of  my  boys  and  girls.  Fun  of  the  good, 
wholesome  sort,  humour  and  gaiety,  should  be  the  daily 
food  of  youth,  and  only  books  that  supply  it  should  be 
given  to  them. 

On  the  whole,  there  is  not  much  to  choose  be- 
tween the  novels  of  the  realistic  school,  that  would 
make  you  believe  that  the  world  is  full  of  murderers, 
forgers,  men  and  women  with  diseased  minds,  novels 
that  reek  of  disinfectants,  and  make  you  feel  as  you  do 
when  you  come  out  of  a  hospital  and  your  clothes  are 
permeated  with  a  smell  of  carbolic  acid,  and  the  novels 
of  the  sentimental  school,  that  would  lead  you  to 
believe  that  all  the  male  and  female  geese  who  are  their 
heroes  and  heroines  have  the  slightest  chance  of  bein<>- 
successful  in  life. 

People  should  already  know  a  great  deal  of  real  life 
before  they  get  acquainted  with  the  way  in  which  it  is 
represented  in  novels. 


CHAPTER  XXX 

NOW,    WHAT  S   THE    MATTEll    WITH    FATHER  ? 

I  coxFEss  that  I  am  a  little  tired,  and  I  will  say  so 
frankly,  of  continually  hearing  such  phrases  as  '  What 
is  home  without  a  mother  ?"■  '  God  bless  our  mother  V 
and  so  forth.  I  should  like  to  use  an  Americanism  and 
ask,  '  Now,  pray,  whafs  the  matter  with  father  ?' 

I  cannot  help  thinking  that  children  would  grow  just 
as  sensible  if  they  sometimes  heard  a  word  of  praise 
bestowed  on  their  fathers  instead  of  being  loaded  with 
an  endless  litany  of  all  the  virtues  of  mother. 

Mother''s  love,  mother's  devotion,  mother's  influence, 
mother's  this,  and  mother's  that.  Now,  father  does 
exist,  and  occasionally  makes  himself  useful  enough  to 
stand  in  no  need  of  an  apology  for  daring  to  exist. 

He  generally  loves  his  children,  and  sometimes  feels 
that  he  cannot  compete  with  his  wife  in  their  affec- 
tions, simply  because  she  monopolizes  them,  not  only 
when  they  are  babies,  but  after  they  are  out  of  infancy. 
He  resents  it,  but,  as  a  rule,  resigns  himself  to  what  he 
is  made  to  believe  inevitable. 

The  first  duty  of  a  woman  is  to  teach  her  children  to 
love  their  father,  and,  as  they  grow  up,  to  teach  them 
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to  respect  him  and  admire  him.  It  is  her  duty  to  hide 
from  her  children  any  little  thing  that  might  canse 
them  to  lose  the  least  respect  or  admiration  towards 
him. 

But,  out  of  one  hundred  women,  will  you  find  one 
who  will  not  be  of  opinion  that  mother  is  foremost  ? 

When  a  woman  has  become  a  mother,  her  vanity, 
though  often  full  of  repose,  gets  the  best  of  her.  She 
is  a  mother,  and  thinks  she  is  the  most  important  thing 
in  the  world.  Yet,  as  I  say  elsewhere,  it  is  no  extra- 
ordinary testimonial  for  a  woman  to  be  fond  of  her 
children.  All  mothers  are  fond  of  their  children  and 
good  to  them — why,  even  the  fiercest  and  cruellest  of 
animals.  The  feeling  is  given  to  them  by  Nature.  We 
all  profit  by  it ;  we  are  all  happier  for  it.  For  being  able 
to  dispense  maternal  love  woman  is  to  be  admired  and 
blessed,  but  not  congratulated.  A  child  is  part  and 
parcel  of  a  mother.  In  loving  a  child  a  woman  loves 
part  of  herself.  It  is  not  selfishness  so  much  as  self- 
love.  When  she  brings  up  her  children  for  herself,  for 
the  love  of  herself,  without  doing  her  utmost  to  see  that 
their  father  gets  his  share ;  when,  thanks  to  her  own 
trumpeting,  her  house  rings  only  with  '  God  bless  our 
mother  !'  she  is  guilty  of  an  act  of  terrible  injustice. 

The  vanity  of  some  women  is  such  that  some  expect 
a  pedestal — nay,  an  altar — when  the  spring-cleaning  of 
their  house  is  over. 

I  know  men  who  work  with  one  view  only — that  of 
bringing  up  their  children  in  comfort,  giving  them  a 
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University  education,  and  starting  them  in  life  at  the 
cost  of  any  sacrifice. 

I  know  Americans  who  work  Hke  slaves  at  home  so 
that  their  wives  and  daughters  may  enjoy  them- 
selves in  Paris  and  London.  For  this  they  demand 
nothing  except  an  occasional  letter,  which  they  some- 
times get. 

Mother  is  very  tired !  She  has  had  to  pay  calls,  go 
to  so  many  '  at  homes,'  so  many  garden-parties !  She  is 
exhausted ;  she  wants  a  change  of  air  immediately. 
Father  is  at  his  office,  a  dingy,  badly-ventilated  room. 
He  has  had  no  holiday  for  a  year.  He,  too,  would  like 
a  Httle  change  of  air;  but  what's  the  matter  with 
father  ?     He's  all  right. 

In  the  most  humble  stations  of  life  we  have  all  of  us 
known  that  man  who  gets  up  at  five  o'clock  in  the 
mornino-,  liohts  the  fire  to  cook  a  bit  of  bi'eakfast  for 
himself,  gets  his  tools  and  starts  to  his  daily  labour, 
wiping  oif  the  dew  of  the  dawn  on  his  boots  while  many 
a  mother  is  sleeping.  AVith  his  hard-earned  wages  he 
pays  the  butcher,  the  grocer,  the  milkman  and  the 
baker.  He  stands  off  the  wolf  and  the  bailiff  and  pays 
the  rent. 

"What's  the  matter  with  father?  How  blessed  that 
home  would  be  without  him  ! 

I  know  there  are  loafers  who  refuse  the  work  that 
would  enable  them  to  support  their  wives  and  children. 
There  are  also  good  steady  workmen  who  at  home  find 
nothing  awaiting  them  except  the  sight  of  a  drunken 
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woman,  who  not  only  has  not  prepared  a  meal  for  him, 
but  has  spent  his  hard-earned  money,  and  not  uncom- 
monly even  pawned  the  baby's  shoes  to  get  brandy  or 
oin  with.  '  ^Vhat''s  home  without  a  mother  'f  '  God 
bless  our  mother  l" 

Do  give  father  a  chance,  if  you  please. 


thp:  end 
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HER  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  WOMAN 

'  A  delightfully  amusing  companion.  .  .  .  Max  O'Rell  is  a  keen  observer,  has 
genuine  humour,  ami  as  a  writer  he  is  very  amusing,  because  he  refuses  to  take  any- 
thing seriously.' — Punch. 

'  In  "  Her  Royal  Highness  Woman  "  Max  O'Rell  is,  as  you  might  expect,  at  his 
best  and  brightest.' — Truth. 

'  It  is,  indeed,  an  amusing  volume.  .  .  .  Most  of  what  he  says  about  woman  is  true 
enough,  and  wittily  expressed.' — Times. 

'  The  only  Max  has  given  us  a  treat  in  this  book  of  selections  from  his  best  and 
most  interesting  sketches.  His  quaint,  subtle  humour  seasons  the  light  reading  to  a 
nicety,  and  we  have  not  been  provided  with  such  neat  comedy  for  some  longtime.'— 
Northern  Weekly. 

'  Wise  and  witty.' — To-day. 

'  Max  O'Rell  has  never  written  anything  better.' — Morning  Post. 

'  The  book  is  so  tactful  that  it  ought  to  insure  Max  O'Rell  a  still  greiter  popularity 
than  he  already  enjoys.  ...  It  is  a  wholesome  book  for  both  husbands  ana  wives  to 
read.   ...    It  is  as  full  as  ever  of  the  author's  contagious  good  spirits  and  merry  wit. 

.   .  The  whole  250  pages  .   .   .  reads  like  the  be^t  of  after-dinner  speeches. ' — Queen 

'  Max  O'Rell  is  talking  very  pleasantly,   scattering  seeds  of  wisdom  in  the  sun.      I 
is  well  that  the  book  should  be  as  superficially  wise  and  witty  as  we  find  it.' — Academy, 

'  Have  you  re.id  "  Her  Royal  Highness  Woman"?  If  not,  you  have  something  stiU 
to  live  for.' — Western  Mercury. 

'  This  delightful  volume,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  it,  will  teach  each  class 
"how  to  be  happy  though  married."  ...  A  remarkably  fresh  «nd  personal  study  of 
the  "eternal  feminine."' — Bir^ningham  Post. 

'  Never  has  Max  O'Rell  been  more  delightful  than  in  hii  new  book — delightful  in 
his  sense  and  in  his  nonsense,  though  Max  O'Rell's  nonsense  has  so  much  of  sound 
reason  in  it  that  it  is  often  worth  more  than  other  folks'  solemnity.  ...  It  is  good 
from  the  first  taste  to  the  finish.'—  H'eeiiy  Dispatch. 

'  A  book  which  "  Her  Royal  Highness  "  should  by  all  means  read.' — Outlook. 

'  What  Max  O'Rell  knows  not  about  women  you  may  depend  she  does  not  know 
herself  It  is  a  pleasure  to  find  a  book  to  which  one  can  give  such  unstinted  prake.' 
^Books  0/  To-day. 

■  The  book  teems  with  brilliant  passages  and  witty  sayings,  all  of  them  full  of  good 
sense  and  wisdom.  .  .  .  Altogether,  this  is  a  delightful  book  to  dip  into.' — Court 
Circular. 

'  He  is  witty  and  humorous,  with  a  geni.il  wisdom  which  is  not  seldom  epigram- 
matic.    His  playfulness  is  delightful.' — Leeds  Mercury. 

'  Woman,  the  problem  of  the  ages,  is  an  open  book  to  Max  O'Rell.  .  .  .  'What  Max 
O'Rell  knows  not,  in  his  cheery  French  way,  is  not  knowledge.' — St.  James's  Gazette. 

'  A  witty  and  laughable  collection  of  good  things  in  favour  of  matrimony.  .  .  , 
Full  of  matter  for  readers  who  can  enjoy  a  good  laugh.' — Scotsman. 

'  The  fearlessness  of  the  genial  author  of  "  John  Bull  and  his  Island  "  is  as  well 
known  and  liked  as  his  wit ;  and  both  of  them  are  pleasantly  exemplified  in  his  latest 
and  most  broadly  universal  book.' — Pali  Mail Gaxette. 

'  Always  entertaining,  often  epigrammatic,  not  seldom  instructive.  Max  O'Rell's 
studies  form  a  volume  destnied,  beyond  a  doubt,  to  figure  largely  as  the  topic  of 
drawing-room  conversation  throughout  the  coming  season.'— Literary  World. 

'Mr.  Max  O'Rell  is  always  anmsingi  and  sometimes  almost  instructive.  .  .  .  He  is 
nothing  if  not  a  diplomatist,  but  he  is  something  more — he  is  the  keenest  of  observers.' 
— Lady's  Pictorial. 

'  A  handbook  to  matrimony.  In  his  witty  and  wise  remarks  Max  O'Rell  deserves 
a  prominent  place  among  his  compatriots  in  the  study  of  women.  ...  A  bright  and 
amusing  book,  with  a  good  deal  of  common-sense  in  it.' — Daily  Telegraph. 

'  Max  O'Rell  has  written  many  excellent  books,  but  never  a  bettsr  than  "  Her 
Royal  Highness  Woman."  ' — Athemtum. 

'  Delicious.  I  wish  I  had  space  to  find  out  a  few  other  plums  from  Max  O'Rell's 
amusing  study  .  .  .  shrewd  and  true.' — Free  Lance. 

'  Should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  woman.' — Le  Temps. 

'  Humorous  and  amusing — yes ;  but  withal  one  of  the  most  complete  and  profound 
studies  ever  published  on  woman  and  love.' — La  Kt'publiijue. 
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Also  by  MAX  O'RELL 
Fourth  Edition.     Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

BETWEEN     OURSELVES 

'  Brief  chapters  and  well-spiced  keep  attention  alive,  and  there  is  a  fund  of 
wi';dum  and  good  temper  beneath  the  banter  and  satire  which  makes  Max 
O'Rell  a  deliijhtful  fireside  companion.' — London  Quarterly  Review. 

'  At  once  wise  and  bright,  witty  and  sagacious.' — Trutk. 

'  "  Between  Ourselves  "  sparkles  with  epigrams." — Taller. 

'  We  shall  not  only  read  Max  O'Rell's  book,  but  shall  thoroughly  enjoy  read- 
ing it.' —  VVeslmi/isler  Gazelle. 

'  Max  O'Rell  is  always  bright,  and  he  is  a  pretty  keen  critic  of  Ufa.  His  book 
is  full  of  good  things,  and  will  be  read  with  profit,  even  if  in  nothing  but 
amusfinent. ' — Daily  Telegraph. 

'  'I"he  keen  observation,  genial  wit,  and  engaging  frankness  which  combine 
to  render  Max  O'Rell  one  of  the  most  acceptable  of  social  philosophers,  have 
been  given  an  urmsually  wide  field  of  exercise  in  the  diverting  pages  oi  "  Between 
Ourselves,"  wherein  "some  of  the  little  problems  of  life" — in  point  of  fact,  a 
good  many  of  them — are  discussed  with  cliaracteristic  humour  and  point  in  the 
authors  familiar  and  always  entertaining  style.  .  .  .  Invariably  amusing.' — 
IVorld. 

'  One  of  the  most  interesting  volumes  one  could  wish  to  read.  .  .  .  The 
book  is  full  of  witty  and  brilliant  sayings,  so  much  so  that  many  of  his  quaint 
and  pleasant  assertions  are  likely  to  pass  into  proverbs.  .  .  .  Always  interesting 
and  amusing,  sometimes  satirical,  and  never  dull,  the  author  tells  us  much 
thai  the  thout;htful  may  ponder  with  advantage.'- — Birmingham  Post. 

'Max  O'Rell's  philsoophy  has  a  ?ay  winsomcness  all  its  own.  The  joy  of 
living,  the  beauty  of  the  world,  the  delights  of  unselfishness — these  are  the  themes 
upon  which  Max  O'Rell,  delicious  satirist  and  'cutest  of  observers,  discourses. 
Penetrative  sagacity  and  merry  irresponsibility  mingle  in  a  frolicsome  way."  — 
Literary   World. 

'  A  worthy  addition  to  an  already  long  list.  .  .  .  Altogether,  the  reader  will 
find  in  "Between  Ourselves"  abundant  entertainment,  together  with  not  a 
little  practical  wisdom.' — Daily  Aews. 

'  Expressed  in  Max  O'Rell's  witty  and  entertaining  way.  One  great  merit  of 
the  book  is  that  you  can  open  it  af  any  chance  page  and  make  sure  of  getting 
amusement.  .  .  .  He  is  a  close  observer  of  human  nature,  aud  has  a  witty  and 
trenchant  way  of  expressing  himself.'-  Queen, 

'  Everybody  must  read  Max  O'Rell's  latest,  "  Between  Ourselves."  He  has  so 
many  wise  things  to  say  about  many  tliiiii;s,  and  such  an  irresistibly  charming 
way  of  saying  thf-m  all,  that  it  is  ditficult  to  put  down  this  latest  offspring  of 
his.' — Black  and  White. 

'  He  disserves  to  be  a  favourite.  His  genial  familiarity  is  its  own  passport ; 
he  entertains  you  to  a  peripatetic  feast  of  humour  and  good  advice.  ...  In 
short,  he  is  good  company,  meet  him  where  you  will.  .  .  .  Open  his  new  book, 
"  lit'tween  Ourselves,"  at  random,  and  you  will  find  upon  every  page  something 
.shrewd,  reflective,  and  good-natured.  Half  the  petty  problems  that  go  to  make 
up  life  are  here  discussed  with  ease  and  witty  garrulity." — Daily  Chronicle. 

'  Bright,  breezy,  and  entertaining  as  usual.' — To-Day. 

'Open  the  book  where  you  will,  something  pleasant  and  readable  will  be 
found.' — Glasi^mv  Herald. 

'  In  this  delightfully  entertaining  volume  Max  O'Rell  chatters  charmingly  of 
scores  of  life's  little  problems,  little  ironies,  little  absurdities,  painting  many 
social  follies  and  foihlis  with  a  light  touch,  but  showing,  too,  an  undercurrent 
of  real  if  laughing  philosophy.  .  .  ,  "Between  Ourselves"  is  charming  .  .  . 
and  may  be  read  with  pleasure,  and  perhaps  not  without  profit.' — Lady's 
Pictorial. 
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Sweet  Anne  Page. 

Transmigration. 
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By  Proxy. 

High  Spirits. 

Under  One  Roof. 

Oarlyou's  Year. 

A  Gonfidential  Agent. 

Some  Private  Views. 

A  Grape  from  a  Thorn. 

From  Exile. 

Kit :  a  Memory. 

For  Cash  Only 

The  Canon's  Ward. 

The  Talk  of  the  Town. 

Holiday  Tasks. 

Glow-worm  Tales. 

The  Mystery  of  Mirbridge. 

The  Burnt  Million. 

The  Word  and  the  Will, 

A  Prince  of  the  Blood. 

Sunny  Stories. 

A  Trying  Patient^ 


London:   CHATTO  4-   WINDUS,  111  St.  Martin's  Lam^  W.a 


TWO- SHILLING  POPULAR  NOVELS. 


BY  MRS.  CAMPBELL  PRAED. 

Tbe  Eomance  of  a  Station. 
The  Soul  of  OounteBs  Adrian. 
Outlaw  and  Lawmaker. 
Christina  Chard. 
Mrs.  Tregaskiss. 

BY  E.  C.  PRICE. 

Valentiua. 

Gerald. 

Mrs.  Lancaster's  Rival. 

The  Foreipners. 

BY  RICHARD  PRYCE. 

Miss  Maxwell's  Affections. 

BY  CHARLES  READE. 

It  is  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend. 

Hard  Cash. 

Peg  Woffington. 

Christie  Johnstone. 

Griffith  Gaunt. 

Put  Yourself  in  His  Place 

The  Double  Marriage. 

LoveMe  Little,  LoveMe  Long. 

Foul  Play. 

The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth 

The  Course  of  True  Ixive. 

The  Autobiography  of  a  Thief. 

A  Terrible  Temptation. 

The  Wandering  Heir. 

A  Simpleton. 

A  Woman-Hater. 

Singleheart  and  Doubleface. 

Good  Stories  of  Man,  &o. 

The  Jilt 

A  Perilous  Secret. 

Readiana. 

BY  MRS.  J.  H.  RIDDELL. 

Her  Mother's  Darling. 
The  Uninhabited  House. 
Weird  Stories. 
Fairy  Water. 

Prince  Wales's  Garden  Party. 
Mystery  in  Palace  Gardens. 
The  Nun's  Curse. 
Idle  Tales. 

BY  AME'LIE  RIVES. 

Barbaiu  Uenn.ir. 

BY  F.  W.  ROBINSON. 

Women  are  Strange. 
The  Hands  of  Justice. 
The  Woman  in  the  Dark. 

BY  JAMES  RUNCIMAN. 

Skipper.-;  ana  Shellbacks. 
Gnice  Balmaign's  Sweetheart. 
Schools  and  Scholars. 

BY  DORA  RUSSELL. 
A  Country  Sweetheart. 

BY  W.  CLARK  RUSSELL. 

Bound  the  Galley  Fire. 
On  the  Fo'k'sle  Head. 
In  the  Middle  Watch. 
A  Voyage  to  tlie  Capo. 
A  Book  for  the  Hammock. 
Mystery  of  the  '  Ocean  Star.' 
Romance  of  Jenny  Harlowe. 
An  Ocean  Tragedy. 
My  Shipmate  Louise. 
Alone  on  a  Wide  Wide  Sea. 


BY  W.  CLARK  RUSSELL-«>n« 

The  Phivntom  Death. 
The  Goo.1  Ship  '  J<T>hock.' 
Is  he  the  Man  7 
Heart  of  Oak. 
The  Convict  S^.rp. 
The  Tale  of  the  Ten. 
The  Last  Kiitrv. 

BY  ALAN  ST.  AUBYN, 
A  Fellow  of  Trinity. 
Tlio  Junior  Dean. 
I'lie  Master  of  St.  Benedict's 
To  hia  Own  Master. 
Orcliaril  Damerel. 
In  the  Face  of  the  Woi-ld. 
The  Tremlett  Diamonds. 

BY  GEORGE  AUGUSTUS  SALA. 

Gaslight  and  I»aylit,'lit. 

BY  GEORGE  R.  SIMS. 

Tlie  King  o'  liells. 
j  Mary  Jane'.-i  Memoirs. 
!  Mary  Jane  Married. 
I  Tales  of  To-day. 
j  Dramas  of  Life. 
;  Tinkletop'a  Crime. 
I  Zoph  :  a  Circus  Story. 

My  Two  Wives. 
!  Memoirs  of  a  Landla(i» 
!  Scenes  from  the  Shor. 
I  The  Ten  ComniaEim^uts. 

Dagonet  Abroad. 

Rogues  and  Vagabonds. 

BY  ARTHUR  SKETCHLEY. 

A  Match  in  the  Dark. 

BY  HAWLEY  SMART. 

Without  Love  or  Licence. 
The  Plunger. 
Beatrice  and  Benedick. 
Long  Odds. 

The  Master  of  Rathkrlly. 
BY  T.  W.  SPEIGHT. 

The  Mysteries  of  Hcrun  Dyke. 
The  Golden  Hoop. 
By  Devious  Ways. 
Hoodwinked.  |    Back  to  Life. 
The  Loudwater  Tragedy. 
Biirgo's  Romance. 
Quittance  in  Full. 
A  Husband  from  the  Sea. 
BY  R.  A.  STERNDALE. 

The  Afghan  Knife. 

BY  R,  LOUIS  STEVENSON. 

New  Araliian  Nights. 

BY  BERTHA  THOMAS 

Proud  Maisie 

The  VioHn-player.  |  Cressida. 

BY  VYALTER  THORNBURY. 

Tales  for  the  Marines. 
Old  stories  Re-told. 

BY  ANTHONY  TROLLOPE. 
The  Way  We  Live  Now. 
Mr.  Scarborough's  Family. 
The  Golden  Lion  of  Grau|iere. 
Tlie  American  Senator. 
Krau  Frohmann. 
Marion  Fay. 
Kept  in  the  Dark. 
The  Land-Lea  guera. 
John  Oaldigate.      


BY  FRANCES  E.  TROLLOPE. 

Anne  Furness. 

Mabel's  Progress. 

Like  Ships  upon  the  Sea. 

BY  T.  ADOLPHUS  TROLLOPE. 

Diamond  Cut  Diamond. 

BY  J.  T,  TROWBRIDGE. 

Farnell's  Folly. 

BY  IVAN  TURGENIEFF,  &c. 

stories  from  Formgii  Novels. 

BY  MARK  TWAIN. 

Tom  Sawyer. 

A  Tramp  Abroad. 

The  Stolen  White  Elephant. 

Pleasure  Trip  on  Continent. 

The  Gilded  Age. 

Huckleberry  Finn. 

LilV  on  the  Mississippi. 

The  Prince  and  the  Pauper. 

Mark  Twain's  Sketches. 

A   Yarikee    at    the   Court  t0 

King  Arthur. 
The  £1,000,000  Bank-note. 

BY  SARAH  TYTLER. 

Noblesse  Oblige, 
ritnyenne  Jacqueline. 
TheHuguenot  Family. 
What  She  Came  Through. 
Beauty  and  the  Beast. 
The  Bride's  Pass. 
Saint  Mungo'a  City. 
Disappeared. 
Lady  Bell. 
Buried  Diamonds. 
The  Blackball  Ghosts. 

BY  C.  C.  FRASER-HTLER. 

Mistress  Judith. 

BY  ALLEN  UPWARD. 

The  Queen  against  Owen. 
The  Prince  of  Balklstan. 

BY  ARTEMUS  WARD. 

Artemus  Ward  Complete. 

BY   AARON  WATSCN  AND 
LILLIAS  WASSERMANN. 

The  Marquis  of  Carabas. 

BY  WILLIAM  WESTALL. 

Trust-Money. 

BY  MRS.  F.  H.  WILLIAMSON. 

A  Child  Widow. 

BY  J.  S.  WINTER. 

Cavalry  Life. 
Regimental  Legends. 

BY  H.  F.  WOOD. 
Passenger  from  Scotland  Yard. 
Englishman  of  the  Rue  Oa'in. 

BY  CELIA  PARKER  WOOLLEY. 

Rachel  Armstronji. 

BY  EDMUND  YATES. 

Castaway. 

The  Forlorn  Hope. 

Land  at  Last. 


London:    CHATTO  ^   WIND  US,  \\\  St.  Martin's  Lane,  W.C. 
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ABC  (The)  of  Cricket:  a  Black  View  of  the  Game.     (26  Illustra- 

lions.)    By  HUGH  FIELDING.     Demy  8vo,  u. 

Adams  (W.  Davenport),  Works  by. 

A  Diotionary  of  the  Drama :  being  a  comprehensive  Guide  to  the  Plays,  Playwrights,  Players, 
and  Playhouses  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  America,  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Present 
Day.    (!rown  8vo.  half-bound,  i2r.  (ni.  [Pre/-arifi£, 

Qulpa  and  Quiddities.    Selected  by  W.  DAVENPORT  Adams.    Post  8vo.  cloth  limp,  zj.  t.i. 

Agony  Column  (The)  of  *  The  Times,'  from  1800  to  187a     Edited, 

with  an  Introduction,  by  ALICE  CLAY.     Post  Svo.  cloth  limp,  gj.  en*. 

Alden  (W.  L.).— Drewitt's  Dream.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  65. 
Alexander  (Mrs.),  Novels  by      Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

Hald,  Wife,  or  Widow  7       I     BUnd  Fate. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3J.  6rf.  each;  post  Svo,  picture  boards,  sj.each. 
Valerie's  Fate.     |     A  Life  Interest.     |     Wona'a  Choice.     I     By  Woman's  Wit. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  ^s.  td.  each. 
The  Cost  of  her  Pride.  I    Barbara,  Lady's  Maid  and  Peeress.    I    A  Fight  -with  Fate. 
A  Golden  Autumn.         |    Mrs.  Crichton's  Creditor,                        |   The  Step-mother. 
A  Missing  Hero. 

Allen  (F.  M.). — Oreen  as  Grass.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  y.  6d. 

Allen  (Grant),  Works  by.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  65.  each. 

The  Evolutionist  at  Large.  |  Moorland  Idylls. 

Post-Prandlal  Philosophy.    Crown  Svo.  art  linen,  3j.  erf. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  jr.  6ii.  each  ;  post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  zs.  each 


Babylon.    12  illustrations. 

Strange  Stories. 

The  Beckoning  Hand. 

For  Malmle's  Sake. 

PhUlstla. 

In  all  Shades. 


The  Devil's  Die. 
This  Mortal  Coll. 
The  Tents  of  Shem. 
The  Great  Taboo. 
Dumaresq's  Daughter. 
Under  Sealed  Orders. 


The  Duchess  of  Po^ysland. 
Blood  Royal. 
Ivan  Greet's  Masterpiece. 
The  Scallywag.    24  lllustb. 
At  Market  Value. 


The  Tents  of  Shem.    Popular  Kdition,  medium  8vo,'6rf. 


Anderson  (Mary). — Othello's  Occupation.  Crown  Svo,  cloth.  3s.  6d. 
Antrobus  (C.  L.),  Novels  by.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  6s.  each. 

Qnallty  Corner. | Wildersmoor. | The  Wlno  of  Finvarra. 

Appieton  (Q.  Webb).— Rash  Conclusions.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  35.  6d. 
Arnold  (Edwin  Lester),  Stories  by. 

The   Wonderful  Adventures  of  Phra  the   Phcenlclan.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  with  12 

Illustrations  by  H.  M.  PAGET,  jf.  6rf. ;  post  Svo.  illustrated  boards,  zs. 
The  Constable  of  St.  Nicholas.    Witli  Frontispiece  by  S.  L.  WOOD.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3J.  6.-i. ; 

picture  cloth,  fiat  back.  2S.  ^ ^_^ 

Art  (The)  of  Amusing:  A  Collection  of  Graceful  Arts,  Games,  Tricks, 

Puzzles,  and  Charades.     By  FRANK  BELLEW.    With  300  Illustrations.    Crown  Svo,  clnili  extra,  g.t.  6^. 

Artemus  Ward's  Works.    With  Portrait  and  Facsimile.    Crown  Svo, 

cloth  extra,  y.  6^.— Also  a  POPULAR  EDITION  post  Svo,  picture  boards,  zj. 

Asllton  (John),  Works  by.     Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  js.  6n.  each. 

Humour.  Wit,  and  Satire  of  the  Seventeenth  Century.    With  82  Illustrations. 
English  Caricature  and  Satire  on  Napoleon  the  First.    With  115  Illustrations. 

Social  Iilfe  in  the  Reign  of  Queen  Anne.    With  85  Illustrations.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  jr.  6<t 

Crown  8^0,  cloth,  gilt  top,  6s.  each. 
Social  Life  under  the  Regency.    With  90  Illustrations, 
piorlzel'S  Folly :  The  Storj-  ol  George  IV.    With  Photogrnnre  Frontispiece  and  «  lUustratloni. 


a    CHATTO  &  WINDUS,  Publishers,  in  St.  Martin's  Lane.  London.  W.C. 
BacteriaTYea¥t  FungiT^n^"  Allieid  Sp^ies^^  of.     By 

W.  B.  Gkove,  n.A.     With  87  Illustrations. Crown  Svo,  cioili  extra,  y.  6ii. 

Bardsley"(RevrcrWarefng7  M. A.) ,  Works  by. 

EngUsli  Surnames  :  Their  Sources  and  Siuniiiealions.     Crown  iivo,  cloth,  7X.  6J. 
CuFlosltles  of  Puritan  Nomenclature.    Crown  8vu,  cloth,  3!.  6rf. 


Barr  (Robert),  Stories  by.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d.  each. 

In  a  Steamer  Chair.    With  Frontispiece  and  Vi};nette  by  Hum  ain  Hammond. 
From  Whosfi  Bourne,  &c.    With  47  lUnstr.ations  by  HAI.  Hurst  and  others. 
Revenge  :     With  12  Illustrations  by  LANCELOT  SfeuD  and  others. 
A  Woman  Intervenes.     With  8  illustrations  by  Hai.  Hukst. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  pilt  top,  6s,  each. 
The  Unchanging  East ;  Noies  on  a  Visit  to  the  Farther  Ed>,'e  of  the  Mediterranean. 
A  Prince  of  Good  Fellows.    With  15  Illu;trationtby  HdmUNU  J._SulJLtVAN. 

Barrett  (Frank),  Novels  by. 

Post  Svo.  illustrated  boards,  as,  each;_  clot_h,  sj-.  61/. each^ _ 
The  Sin  of  Olga  Zassoulich, 
Between  Life  and  Death. 
Folly  Morrison.     I  Little  Lady  Linton. 
A  Prodigal's  Progress.  I  Honest  Davie.  For  Love  and  Honour. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth.  3^-.  6ii.  each  ;  post  8vo,  picture  boards,  2S.  each ;  cloth  limp,  3S.  6d.  each. 
Fettered  for  Life.   |   The  Woman  of  the  Iron  Bracelets.    |     The  Harding  Scandal 
A  Missing  Witness.     With  8  Illustrations  by  W.  H.  MarcetsoN. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3J.  61/.  each.  .  „,  „,  ,  ..„  j- 
Under  a  Strange  Blasb:.  With  19  lUusts.  by  H.  F.  Brrwtnall,  |  Was  She  Justlfled  7 
Lady  Judas.    (  rnwn  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  6j. ^ 

Besant  (Sir  Walter)  and  James  Rice,  Novels  by. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  jj.  6rf.  each  ;  post  Svo,  illustr.ited  boards,  is.  each  ;  cloth  hino,  ^j.  6rf.  each. 


John  Ford;  and  His  Helpmat*. 

A  Recoiling  Vengeance. 

Lieut.  Barnabas.    |     Found  Guilty. 


Ready-Money  Mortiboy. 
The  Golden  Butterfly 
My  Little  Girl. 
With  Harp  and  Crown 


This  Son  of  Vulcan. 
The  Monks  of  Thelema. 
By  Cella's  Arbour. 
The  Chaplain  of  the  Fleet. 


The  Seamy  Side. 
The  Case  of  Mr.  Lucraft. 
'Twas  In  Trafalgar's  Bay. 
The  Ten  Years'  Tenant. 


**'  There  are  also  LIBRARY^  jtDlTlONS  of  all  excepting  the  first  two.     Large  crown  Svo,  cloth,  6s.  each. 

Besant  (SiyWalter)7^Novels  by. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3J.  6<i.  each  ;  post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2j.  each  1  cloth  limp,  3J.  M.  each. 
All  Sorts  and  Conditions   of   Men.     With  12  Illustrations  by  Fred.   Barnard.— .Mso  the 

Large  Type,  Fine  Paper  Edition,  pott  Svo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  2s.  net ;  leather,  gilt  edges,  3x.  net. 
The  Captains'  Room,  &c.    With  Frontispiece  by  E.  J.  Wheeler. 
All  in  a  Garden  Fair.    With  6  Illustrations  by  Harry  Furniss. 
Dorothy  Forstar.    With  Frontispiece  by  CHARLES  GREEN. 
Uncle  Jack,  and  other  Stories.  I         Children  of  Glbeon. 

The  World  Went  Very  Well  Then.    With  12  Illustrations  by  A.  ForhSTIF.R. 
Herr  Paulus:  His  Rise,  his  Greatness,  and  his  Fall.         |         The  Bell  of  St.  PaUl'a. 
For  Faith  and  Freedom.    With  Illustrations  by  A.  FoRESTiER  and  F.  Waddv. 
To  Call  Her  Mine,  &c.    With  9  Illustrations  by  A.  FokeStier. 
The  Holy  Rose,  &c.    With  Frontispiece  by  F.  Barnard. 

Armorel  of  Lyonosse  :  A  Romance  of  Today.    With  12  Illustrations  by  F.  BARNARD. 
St.  Katherlne'sby  the  Tower,  ^\■ith  12  Illusts  by  C.  Green.— Also  in  picture  cloth,  flat  back,  m. 
Verbena  Camellia  Stephanotis.  .^c.    With  a  Frontispiece  by  GORDON  Browne. 
The  Ivory  Gate.  I        The  Rebel  Queen. 

Beyond  the  Dreams  of  Avarice.  With  12  lUustrationsby  W.  H.  HVDE. 

In  Deacon's  Orders,  iVc.    With  Frontispiece  bv  A.  FORESTIER.     |         Tha  Revolt  Of  IBan. 
The  Master  Craftsman.     I     The  City  of  Refuge. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  v.  6rf.  each. 
A  Fountain  Sealed.        I        The  Changeling.        I        The  Fourth  Ceaeration. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  6s.  each. 
The  Orange  Girl.    With  8  Illustrations  by  F.  Pegram. 
The  Lady  of  Lynn.    With  12  Illustrations  by  G.  Demain-HammOND. 
No  Other  Way.    With  12  Illustrations  by  CHARLES  D.  WARD, 

POPULAR^EDITIONS,  medium  Svo.  6,/.  each. 
All  Sorts  and  Conditions  of  Men.  I        The  Chaplain  of  the  Fleet. 

Tha  Golden  Butterfly.  The  Orange  Girl. 

Ready-Money  Mortiboy.      |        Children  ct  Glbeon. 

The  Charm,  and  other  Drawing-room  Plavs.   By  Sir  WALTER  BESANTand  WALTER  H.  POLLOCK, 

With  $0  Illustrations  by  CHRIS  HAMMOND  and  JULE  GOODMAN.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  31.  6jf, 
Fifty  Years  Ago.     With  1J4  Illustrations.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  v-  6ii. 
The  Eulogy  of  Richard  Jefferles,    With  Portrait.    Crown  Svo.  cloth,  bs. 
■      Blr  Richard  W^hittington.    With  Fxontispiece.    Crown  Svo,  art  linen,  3^.  M, 
Gaspard  de  Gollgny.    With  a  Portrait.     Crown  Svo,  art  linen,  3^.60'. 
The  Art  of  Fiction.     Fcap.  Svo,  cloth,  red  top,  js.  net. 
As  We  Are  and  As  We  May  Be.     Crown  Svo,  buckr.am.  gilt  top,  6s. 
Essays  and  Historlettes-     Crown  Svo,  buckram,  cilr  top.  6s. 

Demy  Svo,  cloth,  -js.  bit.  each. 
London.    With  125  Illustrations.  „  ^         ^         .„  ... 

Westminster,     witli  an  Etched.  Frontispiece  by  F.  S.  WALKER,   R.E.,  and  130  lUustrahons  bjr 

William  Patten  and  others. 
South    London.      With  an  Etched  Frontispiece  by  F.  S.   WALKER,  R.H.,  and  118  Illustrations, 
East    London.     With  .nn  Etched  Frontispiece  by  F.  S.  WALKER,  and  55   Illustrations  by  PHIL 

May,  L.  Raven  Hill,  and  Joseph  Pennell. 
Jerusalem  :  The  City  of  Herod  and  S.iladiii.     Bv  WALTER  BESANT  and  E.  II.  PALMER.      FourtJ» 

tdilion.     With  a  new  Chajiter,  a  Map,  and  11  lUustration.s. 


CHATTO  &  VVINDU5,  Publishers,  iii  St.  Martin's  Lane,  London.  W.C.      3 
Baring  Gould  (Sabine,  Author  of  'John  Herring."  &c.),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  jj.  dd.  each  ;  post  8vo.  illustrated  boards,  ■iS.  each. 
Red  Spider. \ |     Eve. 

Beaconsfield,  Lord.     By  T.  P.  O'Connor.  M.P.     Cr.  8vo,  cloth,  55. 
Bechstein    (Ludwig).— As    Pretty    as    Seven,   and  other  German 

Stories.    With  AdJitii.nal  Tales  by  the  Brothers  GRIMM,  and  98  Illustrations  by  RlCHTfcn.    Square 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  bs.  bd. ;  gilt  cclt;es,  ts.  bd. 

Bennett  (Arnold),  Novels  by.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  gilt  top,  ts.  each. 

The  Grand  Babylon  Hotel:  A  Fantasia  on  Modern  Themes.   |    Anna  of  the  Five  Towns. 

1-eonora. 

The  Gates  of  Wrath,    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  -i^.  td. 


Bennett  (W.  C,  LL.D.).— Songs  for  Sailors.    Post  8vo.  cl.  limp,  is. 
Bewick  (Thomas)  and  his  Pupils.     By  Austin  Dobson.    With  95 

Illustrations.    Square  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3J.  bd. 

Bierce  (Ambrose).— In  the  Midst  of  Life:    Tales  of  Soldiers  and 

Civilians.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3^.  bd. ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  is. 

Bill  Nye's  Comic  History  of  the  United  States.     With  146  lUus- 

trations  by  F.  OPPF.R.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3J.  bd. 

Bindloss  (Harold),  Novels  by.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  65.  each. 

A  Sower  of  Wheat.  |     The  Concession-Hunters.  |    The  Mistress  of  Bonaventure. 
Alnslle's  Ju-ju;  A  Romance  of  the  Hinterland.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth,  jj.  bd. ;  picture  cloth,  flat  back.  2X. 

Bodkin  (M.  McD.,  K.C.),  Books  by. 

Dora  Myrl,  the  Lady  Detective.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  is.  id. ;  picture  cloth,  flat  back,  zj. 
Shillelagh  and  Shamrock.    Crown  8yo,  cloth,  3J.  bd. 

Bourget  (Paul).— A  Living  Lie.     Translated  by  John  dk  Villiers. 

With  special  Preface  for  the  English  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  clotli.  y.  bd. 

Bourne  (H.  R.  Fox),  Books  by. 

English  Merchants:  Memoirs  in  Illustration  of  the  Progress  of  British  Commerce.    With  32  Illus 

tralions.     Crown  Svo.  cloth,  3J.  bd. 
English  Nevrspapers  :  Chapters  in  the  History  olIournaHsm.    Two  Vols.,  demy  8vo,  cloth,  2jr. 
Tho  Other  Side  ot  the  Emln  Pasha  Relief  Expedition.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  bs. 

Boyd. — A  Versailles  Christmas-tide.   By  Mary  Stuart  Boyd,  With 

S3  Illustrations  by  A.  S.  BOYD.    Fcap.  410,  cloth  gilt  and  gilt  top,  bs. 

Boyle  (Frederick),  Works  by.     Post  8vo,  illustrated  bds.,  2j.  each. 

Chronicles  of  No-Man's  Land.   |        Camp  Notes,        [        Savage  Life. 


Brand    (John).— Observations   on    Popular   Antiquities;    chiefly 

illustrating  the  Origin  of  our  Vulg-ar  Customs,  Ceremonies,  and  Superstitions.    With  the  Additions  of  Six 
Henry  Ellis.    Crown  svo.  cloth,  v.  bd. 

Brayshaw  (J.  Dodsworth).— 5lum  Silhouettes:  Stories  of  London 

Lile.     Crown  8ro,  cloth,  3J.  bd. 

Brewer's  (Rev.  Dr.)  Dictionaries.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  35.  (id.  each. 

The  Reader's   Handbook  of  Famous  Names   in   Fiction.  Allusions,  Referonces, 

Proverbs.  Plots,  Stories,  and    Poems.    A  .NVw  Edition,  Revised. 
A  Dictionary  of  Miracles:  Imitative.  Realistic,  and  Dog^matic. 

Brewster  (Sir  David),  Works  by.     Post  8vo,  cloth,  45.  6^.  each. 

More  Worlds  than  One  :  The  Creed  of  the  Philosopher  and  Hope  of  the  Christian.     With  Plates. 
The  Martyrs  of  Science :  Galileo,  Tvcko  Br  aht.,  and  Kepler.    With  Portraits. 
Letters  on  Natural  Magic.    With  numerous  Illustrations. 

Bright  (Florence).— A  Girl  Capitalist.     Cr.  8vo.  cloth,  gilt  top,  65. 


Brillat=Savarin.— Gastronomy    as    a   Fine   Art.       Translated  by 

R.  E.  Anderson,  M.A.    Post  Svo,  half-bound.  2i. 

Bryden  (H.  A.).— An    Exiled   Scot:  A  Romance.     With  a  Frontis- 

piece,  by  J.  S.  CROMFTON,  R.I.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  -y.  bd. 

Brydges -jHarold).— Uncle  Sam   at  Home.     With  91  Illustrations. 

Post  Svo.  illustrated  boards,  is.  ;  cloth  limp.  sj-.  6rf. 


Burton  (Robert).— The  Anatomy  of  Melancholy.     With  Transla- 
tions of  the  Quotations.    Demy  Svo,  cloth  extra,  -js.  bd. 
Melancholy  Anatomised;   An  Abridgment  of  BURTON'S  ANATOMY.    Post  Svo,  half-cl.,  ar.  M, 


4    CHATTO  &  WINDUS,  Publishers,  iii  St.  Martin's  Lane,  London.  W.C. 
Buchanan  (Robert),  Poems  and  Novels  by. 

The  Complete  Poetical  Works  of  Robert  Buchanan,    a  voU.,  crown  8vo,  buckram,  with 

I'urtrait  Frontispiece  to  each  volume,  igj. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  jr.  6rf.  each  j  post  «vo,  illu-itralf  il  bnard';,  jj.  each. 


The  Shadow  of  the  Sword. 
A  Child  of  Nature.    With  Hrnnlispiece. 
God  and  the  Man.  With  ii  illustrations  by 
Lady  Kllpatrlck.          TFRED.  Harnard. 
The   Martyrdom    of   Madeline.     With 
l-rontispiece  by  A.  W.  COOPER. 


Love  Mo  for  Ever.    With  Frontispiece. 
Annan  Water.  I  Foxglove  Manor. 

The  New  Abelard.  I  Rachel  Dene. 
Matt  :  A  Story  of  a  Caravan.    With  frontispiece. 
The  Master  of  the  Mine.    With  I-rontismece. 
The  Heir  of  Llnne.  I  Woman  and  the  Man. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3^ .  61/.  each. 
Red  and  White  Heather.     |        Andromeda :  An  hlyll  of  the  Great  Riyer. 

The  Shado'w  of  the  Sword.    Popui-ar  Edition,  mciliuin  8vo,  6<ir. 

The  Charlatan.    By  Robf.rt  Huchanan  and  Hhnry  Murray.      Crown  8vo,   cloth,  with  a 
I'Tuntispiece  by  T.  H.  KoniNSON,  3<.  6,{. ;  post  8vo,  picture  buanls,  2J. 

Burgess  (Gelett)  and  Will  Irwin.— The  Picaroons:  A  San  Fran- 
cisco Night's  Entertainment.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  jr.  6rf. . [Jan. 

Caine  (Hall),  Novels  by.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6i.  each. ;  post 

8vo,  illustrated  boards,  is.  each  ;  cloth  limp.  ■is.  6ii.  each. 

The  Shadow  of  a  Crime.   I        A  Son  of  Hagar.  I        The  Deemster. 

Also  I^IBRARV  Editions  of  the  three  novels,  set  In  new  type,  crown  8vo,  bound  uniform  with 
The  Christian.  6s.  each;  and  Chp.ap  Popular  Editions,  medium  8vo.  portrait-cover,  6/.  each.— 
Also  the  Fine-paper  Edition  of  The  Deemster,  pott  8vo,  cloih,  gilt  top,  zj.  net;  leather,  gilt 
edges,  3J.  net. 

Cameron  (Commander  V.  Lovett).— The  Cruise  of  the  'Black 

Prince*  Privateer.     Post  8vo,  picture  boards,  2J.         

Canada  (Greater)  :  The  Past.   Present,  and  Future  of  the  Canadian 

North-West.    By  E.  li.  OSBORN.  B.A.     With  a  Map.    Crown  8vo,  cloth.  3J.  6rf. 

Captain    Coigrnet,    Soldier    of    the    Empire :    An  Autobiography. 

Edited  by  LOREDAN  Larchey.    Translated  by  Mrs.  CAREY.    With  100  Illustrations.    Crown  8vu. 
cloth,  3f .  6<(. __^ 

CarlyleJThomas).— On  the  Choice  of  Books.    Post  8vo,  cl.,  is.  6d. 

Carruth  (Hayden).— The  Adventures  of  Jones.    With  17  Illustra- 
tions.   Fcap.  8\o,  cloth,  2J. 

Chambers  (Robert  W.),  Stories  of  Paris  Life  by. 

The  King  in  Yellow.     Crown  Svo,  cloth.  3J.  6./,;  fcap.  8vo,  cloth  hmp,  2J-.  6d. 
In  the  Quarter.    l-"cap.  8vo,  cloth,  ■zs.  f>,l.  


Chapman's  (George),  Works.    Vol.  I.,  Plays  Complete,  including  the 

Doubtful  Ones.— Vol.  11.,  Poems  and  Minor  Translations,  with   Ess.iy  by  A.  C.  SWINBURNE. VoL 

III..  Translations  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.     Three  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  3r.  6ii.  each. 

Chappie  (J.  Mitchell).— The  Minor  Chord:  The  Story  of  a  Prima 

Ijonna.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3^.  6d. 

Chaucer  for  Children  :  A  Golden  Key.    By  Mrs.  H.  R.  Havveis,  With 

8  Coloured  Plates  and  30  Woodcuts.    Crown  4to,  cloth  extra,  31.  6*/. 
Chaucer  for  Schools.    With  the  Story  of  his  Times  and  his  Work.     By  Mrs.  H.  R.  HaweiS 
A  New  Edition,  revised.     With  a  Frontispiece.     Demy  8vo.  cloth,  aj.  6d. 

Chess,  The  Laws  and  Practice  of.  With  an  Analysis  of  the  Open- 
ings.   By  HOWARD  Staunton.    Edited  by  R.  B.  Wormald.    Crown  Svo.  cloth,  jj. 

The  'Minor  Tactics  of  Chess  :  A  Tre.-itise  on  the  Deployment  of  the  Forces  in  obedience  to  Stra- 
tegic Principle.     By  F.  K.  YOUNG  and  E.  C.  HOWP.LL.     Long  fcip.  Svo.  cloth,  ^s.  bii. 

The  Hastings  Cliess  Tournament.  Containing  the  Authorised  Account  of  the  330  Games 
pKayed  Aug.-Sept.,  1893.  With  Annotations  by  PiLLSHURY.  Uaskrr.  TAKiiASCll.  Sthinitz, 
Schifi'ers,  Teichmann,  Bardh.lhiiun,  Blackburnh,  Gunsberg.  Tinsley,  Mason. .^nd 
ALyiN  ;  Biogr.aphical  Sketches  of  the  Chess  Masters,  and  22  Portraits.  Edited  by  II.  F.CHtSHlRB. 
Cheaper  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  5J. 

Clare  (Austin),  Stories  by.^  ~  ~ 

For  the   Love  of  a  Lass.     Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  is. :  cloth,  is.  Cri. 

By  the  Rise  of  the  River  ;  Tales  and  Sketches  in  South  Tyiied,ile.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  31.  6d. 

The  Tidev^ay.    Crown  Svo.  cloth,  gilt  top,  6s. 


Clive  (Mrs.  Archer),  Novels  by. 

Post  8vo,  cloth,  3^.  6J.  each  ;  picture  boards,  2.r.  each. 
Paul  FerroII. ____.. I         'Why  Paul  Forroll  Killed  his  WIfa. 

Clodd  (Edward,  F.R.A.S.).— Myths  and  Dreams.     Cr.  Svo,  35.  6d. 
Coates  (Anne).— Rie's  Diary.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  y.Qd.  " 


CHATTO  &  VVINDUSt  Publishers,   in  St.  /viartins  uane,  London,  w.c.    g 
Cobban  (J.  Maclaren),  Novels  by. 

The  Cure  of  Souls.    Post  8vo,  Illiistrited  boanls,  2S. 

The  Red  Sultan,    ("rowii  Rvo,  cloth  evira.  3.f.  6rf.  :  post  8vo,  illustr.ited  boards,  u. 

The  Burden  of  Isabel.     Crfuvn  Xvo.  cl'itii  rxtra.  •((.  61'. 


Collins  (C.  Allston).— The  Bar  Sinister.     Post  8vo,  boards,  2s. 


Collins  (John  Churton,  M.A.),  Books  by.     Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  3s.  6d.  each. 

Illustrations  of  Tennyson. 

Jonathan  S^ift.    A  Biographical  and  Critical  Study. 

Collins  (Mortimer  and  Frances),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vu,  cloth  extra,  3^.  bd.  each ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2j.  each. 
From  Midnight  to  Midnight.                       I  Blacksmith  and  Scholar. 

You  Play  me  False.  I The  Village  Comedy, 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  ■zs.  each. 
Transmigration.  I        Sweet  Anne  Page.  |        Franoas. 

A  Fight  with  Fortune.      |        Sweet  and  Twu»ty.         | 


Collins  (Wiikie),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo,  clotli  extra,  many  Illustrated.  3J.  6d.  e.ach  ;  post  8vo,  picture  boards,  is.  each; 
cloth  limp.  2J.  6^i.  each. 


*Antonlna< 

*Basil. 

*Hlde  and  Seek. 

•The  Woman  in  White. 

•The  Moonstone. 

•Man  and  Wife. 

•The  Dead  Secret. 

After  Dark. 

The  Queen  of  Hearts. 

Mo  Name. 


My  Miscellanies, 

Armadale. 

Poor  Miss  Finch, 

Miss  or  Mrs.? 

The  New  Magdalen, 

The  Frozen  Deep. 

The  Law  and  the  Lady. 

The  Two  Destinies. 

The  Haunted  Hotel. 

The  Fallen  Leaves. 


Jezebel's  Daughter. 
The  Black  Robe. 
Heart  and  Sclenoa. 
'I  Say  No.' 
A  Rogue's  Life. 
The  Evil  Genius, 
Little  Novels. 
The  Legacy  of  Cain. 
Blind  Love, 


*»*  Marked  *  have  been  reset  in  new  type,  in  uniform  style. 

POPULAR  EDITIONS,  medium  8vo,  &/.  each. 
The  Moonstone.  I        Antonina.  |    The  Dead  Secret. 

The  Woman  in  White.  |  The  New  Magdalen.  |  Man  and  Wife.  |  Armadale. 

The  Woman  in  White.    Large  Type,  Finu  Paper  Edition.    Pott  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  2x. 
net ;  leather,  gilt  edges,  jr.  net, 


Colman's  (George)  Humorous  Works:  'Broad  Grins,' 'My  Night- 
gown and  Slippers,'  &c.    With  Life  antl  Hruntispiece.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3J".  6d. 


Colquhoun   (M.  J.).— Every  Inch  a  Soldier.     Crown  8vo,  cloth, 

3i-.  tii. ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2X. 

Colt= breaking.  Hints  on.     By  W.  M.  Hutchison.    Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  y.  6d. 
Compton  (Herbert),  Novels  by. 

The  Inimitable  Mrs,  Massingham.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3^.  61/. 
The  Wilful  Way.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  6j. 

Convalescent  Cookery.    By  Catherine  Ryan.    Cr.  Svo,  is. ;  cl.,  is.  6d. 
Cooper  (Edward  H.).— Geoffory  Hamilton.    Cr.  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 
Cornish  (J.  F.).— Sour  Grapes  ;  A  Novel.    Cr.  Svo,  cloth,  gilt  top.  65. 
Cornwall.— Popular  Romances  of  the  West  of  England;  or,  The 

Drolls.  Traditions,  and  Superstitions  of   Old  Cornwall.     Collected  by  ROBERT  HUNT,  F.R.S,      With 
two  Steel  Plates  by  GEORGE  CRUIKSHANK.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  ys.  tii. 

Cotes  (V.  Cecil).— Two  Girls  on  a  Barge.     With  44  Illustrations  by 

F.  H.  TOWNSEND.     Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3^.  6ii. :  post  Svo,  tloth,  is.  6d. 

Craddock  (C.  Egbert),  Stories  by.  -• 

The   Prophet  of  the   Great  Smoky  Mountains.     Crown  Sto,   cloth,  y.  &{,  ;  post  8ro, 

illustrated  boards,  2S. 
His  Vanished  Star.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3^^.  6ii. 

Crellin  (H.  N.).— Romances  of  the  Old  5eraglio.     With  28  lUus- 

trations  by  S.  L.  WOOD.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3^.  6d. 

Cressweil  (Henry^.— A  Lad y  of  Misrule.     Cr.  Svo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  6s. 
Crim  (Matt.).— Adventures  of  a  Fair  Rebel.     Crown  Svo,  cloth 

extra,  with  a  Frontispiece  by  DAN.  Beakd.  js.  6ti. :  post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  ax, 

Crockett  (S.  R.)  and  others. —Tales  of  Our  Coast!     By  S.  R. 

CKOCKETT,   GiLliERT   PARKER,    HAROLD  FREDERIC,    'Q.,'  and  W.  CLARK  RUSSBLL.        With  • 
lUustrations  by  1-RANK  KranGWYN.    Crown  8vu,  cloth,  y.  id. 


6    CHATTO  &  WINDUS,  Publlslierg.  in  St.  Maftlrt's  Lane.  London,  VV.C._ 
Croker    (Mrs.   B.  M.),    Novels  by.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  35.  6d, 


each  ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2S.  each  ;  cloth  limp,  2J.  (ui.  each. 


Interference. 
A  Family  LlkenesSi 
A  Tliird  Parson. 
Ur.  Jervis. 


Village  Tales  &  Jun2I« 

Tragedies. 
The  Real  Lady  Hilda. 
Married  or  Sintfla? 


Pretty  Miss  Neville 
Proper  Pride. 
A  Bird  of  Passage. 
Diana  Barrlngton. 

Tvro  Masters.  

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  ^s.6ii.  each. 
Borne  One  Else.                         I     Miss  Balmalne'a  Past.  I         Beyond  the  Paltt. 
In  the  Kingdom  ot  Kerry.    |     Jason,  &c.  1        Infatuation. 

Terence.    With  6  illustrations  l>y  Sidney  Paget. 

•To  Let.*  Ac.     Post  8vo,  picture  boards,  2S. ;  cloth  limp,  2.f.  6d, 

The  Cat'S-pa»f.     VVith  12  Illustrations  by  Frkd.  I'ECK  am.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  6s. 

Diana  Harrington.    Popular  liunioN,  medium  bvo,  (j./. 


Cruikshank's  Comic   Almanack.      Complete  in  Two  Series:   The 

rii?ST,  from  i8ti5  to  1843;  the  SECOND,  from  1844  to  18511.  A  Gatherin;;  of  the  Jiest  Humour  ol 
Tl!ACKERAY,  ilOOD,  MAYHUW,  ALI'.ERT  SMITH,  A'lil-.CKETr,  KOHEUT  UROUGH.  &c.  With 
numerous  Steel  Hngraviufrs  and  Woodcuts  by  GEORGE  CkUlKSUANK,  lIlNH,  LandellS,  &c. 
Two  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  7T.  6ti.  each. 
The  Life  of  George  Crulkshank.  By  Blanchard  Jerrold.  With  84  Illustrations  and  a 
liibHoijraphy,     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3J.  6d. ___^ . 

Gumming  (C.  F.  Gordon),  Works  by.     Large  cr.  8vo,  cloth,  65.  each. 

In  the  Hebrides.    With  an  Autotype  Frontispiece  and  2^  Illustrations. 

In  the  Hlmaliiyas  and  on  the  Indian  Plains.    With  4:2  illustrations. 

T»ro  Happy  Years  In  Ceylon.    With  28  Illustrations. 

Via  Cornwall  to  Egypt.    With  a  Photogravure  Frontispiece^ 

Cussans  (John  E.). — A  Handbook  of  Heraldry;  with  Instructions 

for  Tracing  Pedigrees  and  Deciphering  Ancient  MSS.,  &c.    F'ourth  IZdition,  revised,  with  408  Woodcuts 
and  2  Coloured  Plates.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra.  6s. ^ ^^_^___ 

Daudet  (Alphonse).— The  Evangelist;  or,  Port  Salvation.  Crown 

8vo,  cloth  extra,  3^-.  6ii.  ;  post  8vo,  Illustrated  boards,  gj. 

Davenant  (Fralicis,  M.A.).— Hints  for  Parents  on  the  Choice  of 

a  Profession  for  their  Sons  when  Starting  In  Life.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  ij.  6<i. 

Davidson  (Hugh  Coleman).— Mr.  Sadler's  Daughters.      With  a 

Frontispiece  by  STANLEY  WOOD.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra.  3s.  6tt __^__ 

Davies  (Dr.  N.  E.  Yorke-),  Works  by.    Cr.  8vo,  is.  ea.;  cl,,  is.  6d.  ea. 

One  Thousand  Medical  Maxims  and  Surgical  Hints. 
Nursery  Hints:  A  Mnther'sGuide  in  Health  and  Disease. 
Foods  for  the  Fat :  The  Dietetic  Cure  of  Corpulency  and  of  Gout, 

Aids  to  liOng  Xalte.    Crown  8vo,  ss. ;  cloth  limp,  2j.  6d. 


Davies'  (Sir  John)  Complete  Poetical  Works.   Collected  and  Edited, 

with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  Rev.  A.  B.  GrOSART,  D.D.    Two  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth,jj.  W^each, 

be  Guerin  (Maurice),  The^Iournal  of.    Edited  by  G.  S.  Trebutien. 

With  a  Memoir  by  SAINTR-BEUVE.    Translated  from  the  20th  French  Edition  by  JESSIB  P.  FROTH- 
INGHAM.     Feap.  8vo,  half-bound,  2J.  6ii. 

De  Maistre  (Xavier). — A  Journey  Round  my  Room.    Translated 

by  Henry  AtTVVELT..    Post  Bvo,  cloth  limp,  2j.  61T. 

berbyTfhe)  :  The"Btueltlbbon  of  the  turf.    With  Brief  Accounts 

of  Tub  Oaks.     By  Louis  Hhnry  CURZON.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2J-.  6rf. 

bewar  (t.  R.).—A~RainbIe"^ Round  the  Globe.     With  220  Illustra- 

tion*?.     Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra.  7s.  6.Y. ^ 

De  Windt   (Harry),    Books  by. 

Through  the  Gold-Flelds  of  Alaska  to  Bering  Straits.    With  Map  and  33  full-page  Illus- 
trations.   Clieaper  Issue.     Demv  Svo,  cloth,  6i-. 
True  Tales  of  Travel  and  Adventure.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3J.  6d. 

Dickens    (Charles),  About    England   with.     By  Alfred  Rimmer. 

With  57  Illustrations  by  C.  A.  VANDRRHOOF  and  the  AUTHOR.     Square  Svo.  cloth,  3s.  Cd. 
Christmas  Days  with  Boz.    By  Percy  Fitzgerald.    With  illustrations  in  Facsimile  of  Old 
Prints^ Crown  8vn,  cloth,  3J.  6d. iSharth. 

bictionaries. 

The  Reader's  Handbook  of  Famous  Names  In  Fiction.  Allusions.  References, 
Proverbs,  Plots,  Stories,  and  Poems.  By  Kev.  E.  C.  BRKWEK,  LL.D,  A  New  Edi- 
tion, Revised.     Crown  Svo.  cloth,  ^.r.  6d. 

A  Dictionary  of  Miracles:  Imitative,  Realistic,  and  Dogmatic.  By  the  Rev.  E,  C.  Brewer, 
LT-.D.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  ^r.  (>d. 

Familiar  Short  Sayings  of  Great  Men.  With  Historical  and  Explanatory  Notes  by  SAMUEL 
A.  Iii;N  I",  A.M.     Crown  8vo,  rloth  extra,  7^.  6d. 

The  Slang  Dictionary:  i:tymolos,'icnl,  Historicil,  and  Anecdotal.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6r.  6d. 

IVords.  Facts,  and  Phrases:  A  Dictionary  of  Curious,  Quaint,  and  Uutof  the  Way  Matters.  Bjf 
ELlliZER  EDWARDS.     Crown  Hvo,  cloth  e.xtra,  3J.  W. 


CHATTO  &  WINDUS,  Publishers,   in  St.  Martin's  Lane,  London,  W.C.    7 

DiTice  (Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Charles,  Bart.,  M.P.).— The  British  Empire. 

Crown  8vo,  buckram,  3s.  6d. 

Dobson^Austin),  Worlcs  by. 

Thomas  Bewick  and  hla  Pupils.    With  93  Illustrations.    Square  ivo,  cloth,  3/.  6d, 
Four  Frenchwomen.    \W\\.h  l-our  Portraits.     Crown  Svo,  buclcraui,  ^\\t  top,  6j. 
Eighteenth  Century  Vignettes.    In  Thrke  Skries.     Crown  3vo,  buckram,  6x.  each. 
A  Paladin  of  Philanthropy,  and  other  Papers.     With  2  Illusts.    Cr.  8vo,  buckram,  «j. 
Side-walk  Studies.     With  5  llluitrations.     SECONO  EDITION.    Crown  8vo,  buckram,  gilt  top,  61. 

DobsoiF(W.  T.).— Poetical  Ingenuities  and  Eccentricities.   Post 

8vo,  cloth  limp,  ■2.C  6ii, 

Donovan  (Dicl<),  Detective  Stories  by. 

Post  Svo,  illustr.ited  boards,  2J.  each  :  cloth  limp,  2T.  6rf.  each. 


The  Man-Hunter.    I  'Wanted 
Caught  at  Last.        |  Tracked  to  Doom. 
Tracked  and  Taken.  |    Link  by  Link. 
Who  Poisoned  Hetty  Duncan  7 


Suspicion  Aroused.    |     Riddles  Readi 
A  Detective's  Triumphs. 
In  the  Grio  of  the  Law. 
From  Inlormatlon  Received, 


Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3^.  6</.  each  :  post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  -^s.  each  ;  cloth,  2S.  6d,  each. 
The  Man  from  Manchester.    V/ith  23  Illustrations. 
The  Mystery  of  Jamaica  Terrace.        I     The  Chronlclea  of  Ulchael  Danevltoh, 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3J.  6d.  each. 
The  Records  of  Vincent  Trill,  of  the  Detective  Service.— Also  picture  cloth,  flat  back,  ar. 
The  Adventures  of  Tyler  Tatlock,  Private  Detective. 

Deacon  Brodie  ;  or,  Behind  the  Mask. |         Tales  of  Terror, 

Dark  Deeds.    Crown  Evo,  picture  cloth,  flat  back,  is.       


Dowling  (Richard).— Old  Corcoran's  Money.  Crown  8vo,  cl.,  y.6d. 
Doyle  (A.  Conan) .  — The  Firm  of  Oirdlestone.  Cr.  Svo,  cl.,  35.  6d. 
Dramatists,  The  Old.      Cr.  Svo,  cl.  ex.,  with  Portraits,  3s.  6d.  per  Vol. 

Ben  Jonson's   V/orks.    With  Notes,  Critical  and  Explanatorj',  and  a  Biographical  Memoir  by 

William  GiFFORD.    Edited  by  Colonel  Cunningham.    Three  Vols. 
Chapman's  Works.    Three  Vols.    Vol.  I.  contains  the  Plays  complete  ;  Vol.  II.,  Poems  and  Minor 
Translations,  with  an  Essay  by  A.  C.  SWINBURNE  ;  Vol.  III.,  Translations  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey. 
Marlowe's  Works.    Edited,  with  Notes,  by  Colonel  Cunningham.    One  Vol. 
Masslnger's  Plays.    From  Giffords  Text.    Edited  by  Colonel  CUNNINGHAM.    One  Vol. 

Dublin   Castle  and    Dublin  Society,   Recollections    of.      By  A 

Native.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top.  6s. 

Duncan  (Sara  Jeannette :  Mrs.  Everard  Cotes),  JBooks  by. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  7J.  6d.  each. 
A  Social  Departure.    With  iii  Illustrations  by  F.  H.  TOWNSF.ND. 
An  American  Girl  in  London.    With  80  Illustrations  by  F.  H.  Townsend. 
The  Simple  Adventures  of  a  fflemsahlb.    With  37  Illustrations  by  F.  H.  TOWNSEND. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6ii.  each. 
A  Daughter^of  To-Day. |        Vernon's  Aunt.    With  47  Illustrations  by  Hal  Hurst. 

Dutt  (Romesh  C.).— England  and   India:    A  Record  of  Progress 

during  One  Hundred  Years.     Crowii  Svo,  cloth,  ^s. ___^__^_^_^ 

Early  English  Poets.      Edited,  with  Introductions  and  Annotations, 

by  Kev.  A.  B.  Grosart,  D.D.     Crown  Svo.  cloth  boards,  3s.  6d.  per  Volume. 
Fletcher's  iGlles)  Complete  Poems.    One  Vol. 
Davies'  iSlr  John)  Complete  Poetical  Works.    Two  Vols. 
Sidney's  (Sir  Philip)  Co mplete  Poetical  Works.    Three  Vols. 

Edgcumbe  (Sir  E.  R.  Pearce). —  Zephyrus:    A  Holiday  in  Brazil 

and  on  the  River  Plate.    With  41  Illustrations.    Crown  Svo.  cloth  extra,  St. 

Edwardes  (Mrs.  Annie),  Novels  by. 

A  Point  of  Honour.     Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  ■zs.    !    A  Plaster  Saint.    Cr.  Svo,  cl.,  ji.  6d, 
Archie  Lovell.    Crown  Svo,  cioth,  3.T.  6d.  ;  illustrated  boards,  2;. ^^^ 

Edwards  (Eliezer). — Words,  Facts,  and   Phrases:    A  Dictionary 

of  Curious,  Quaint,  and  Out-of-the-Way  Matters.    Cheaper  Edition.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  ys.  6d. 

Egerton  (Rev.  .1.  C,  M.A.).  —  Sussex  Folk  and  Sussex  Ways. 

With  Introduction  by  Rev.  Dr.  H.  M'ace,  and  Four  Illustrations.    Crown  Evo,  cloth  extra,  ss. 

Eggleston  (Edward). — Roxy;  A  Novel.     Post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  2^. 
Englishman   ^An)    in    Paris.      Notes  and   Recollections  during  the 

Reign  of  Louis  Philippe  and  the  Empire,     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3J.  6d. 

Englishman's  House,  The  :  A  Practical  Guide  for  Selecting  or  Build- 
ing a  House.     By  C.  J.  RICHARDSON.    Coloured  Frontispiece  and  ^34  Illusts.    Cr.  Svo,  cloth,  js.  6d. 

Eyes,  Our  :  How  to  Preserve  Them.  By  John  Browning.  Cr.  Svo,  is. 
Familiar  Short  Sayings  of  Great  Men.    By  Samuel  Arthur  Bent, 

A.M.    Fifth  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  7.1.  64, 


8    CHATTO  &  WINDUS,  Publishers,   in  St    Martin's  Lane.  London,  \V,C. 


Faraday  (Michael),  Works  by.     Post  8vo,  cloth  extra,  4s.  6d.  each. 

The  Chemical  History  of  a  Candle:  Lecture";  ileliverrd  before  a  Juvenile  Audience.    Edited 

by  Wll.T.IAM  CROOKHS.  F.C.S.     Willi  uunierous  Illustration';, 
On  the  Various  Forces  of  Nature,  and  their  Relation*  to  each  other.     Edited  by 
Wli.t.iAM  CROOKHS,  F.C.S.     With  Illustr.itions.  

Farrer  (J.  Anson). — War:  Three  Essays.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  15.  6d. 
Fenn  (Q.  Manville),  Novels  by^ 

Crown  8vo.  cidtli  extr.i.  3s.  6d.  e,icli :  poM  8vo.  illustrated  boards,  is.  each. 
The  New  Mistress.    |  Witness  to  the  Deed.  |  The  Tiger  Lily.  I  The  White  Virgin. 

A  Woman  Worth  Winning. 
Cursed  by  a  Fortune. 
The  Case  of  Allsa  Gray. 
Commodore  Junk. 
Black  Blood. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth   t,s.  td,  each. 
Double  Cunning. 
A  Fluttered  Dovecote, 
King  of  the  Castle. 
The     Master   of   the   Cere- 
monies. 


The  Story  of  Antony  Grace 
The  ivian  with  a  Shadow. 
One  Maid's  Mischief. 
This  Man's  Wife. 
In  Jeopardy. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  ts.  each. 
The  Bag  of  Diamonds,  and  Three  Bits  of  Paste. 
Running  Amok  :  a  Story  of  Adventure. 

The  Cankerworm:  being  Episodes  of  a  Woman's  Life.        |         Black  Shadows. 
A  Crimson  Crime.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  bs.  \  picture  cloth,  flat  back,  ■zs. ^ 

Fiction,    A  Catalogue  of,   with   Descriptive   Notices  and   Reviews    of 

over  Nine  Hunpred  Novels,  will  be  sent  free  by  Messrs.  CHATTO  &  WiNDUS  upon  application. 

Fin-Bee— The  Cupboard  Papers  :  Observations  on  the  Art  of  Living 

and  Diningr.    Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  is.  6ii. 

Firework=-Making,  The  Complete  Art  of ;  or,  The  PyrotechnibT's 

Tr*«ac:itr\f         Rtr  T'uirkVi  ac    ITcwticij        WifVi  nA-,  711.ic»f nfirmo        Crown  8vO     cloth     "XS,  dli. 


Fitzgerald  (Percj'),  Works  by. 

Little  Essays:  Passasjes  from  the  Letters  of  CHARLES  LAMB.    Post  8vo,  cloth,  at.  6d, 
Fatal  Zero.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra.  3J.  6rf. ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2S. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards, si",  each. 
Bella  Donna.  I     The  Lady  of  Brantome.        I     The  Second  Mrs.  Tlllotson. 

Polly.  I     Never  Forgotten. I     Seventy-five  Brooke  Street. 

Sir  Henry  Irving:   Twenty  Years  at  the  Lyceum.    With  Portrait.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  li.  6rf. 
Christmas  Days  with  Boz.     With  Illustrations  in  Facsimile  of  Old  Prints.    Crown  8vo,  iloth, 
3s.  M.  [Shortly. 

Fiammarion  (Camille),  Works  by. 

Popular  Astronomy  :  A  General  Description  of  the  Heavens.    Translated  by  J.  ELLARD  GOKE, 

F.R.A.S.     With  Three  Plates  and  788  Illustrations.     Medium  Rvo.  cloih,  los.  bd. 
Urania;  A  Rumance.     With  87  lilustrations.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  5^. 

Fletcher's    (Qiles,    B.D.)    Complete  Poems :    Christ's   Victone  in 

Heaven.  Christ's  Victorie  on  Earth,  Christ's  Triumph  over  Death,  and  Minor  Poems.    With  Notes  liy  . 
Rev.  A.  B.  Grqsart,  P.P.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  3s.  6rf. 

Forbes    (Archibald).— The  Life  of    Napoleon  III.       With  Photo- 

gravure  Frontispiece  and  Thirty-six  full-page  Illustrations.    Cheaper  Issue.     Demy  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

Forbes  (Hon.  Mrs.  Walter  R.  P.). — Dumb.     Crown  8vo,  cl.,  35.  6d. 
Francillon  (R.  E.),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vn,  cloth  extra.  3J.  6rf.  each  ;  post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  3/.  each.    . 
One  by  One.     |    A  Real  Queen.    |    A  Dog  and  his  Shadow.    |    Ropes  of  Sand.    H'.ust. 

Post  Svo,  illustrated  Imards,  ■2S.  each. 
Qneen  Cophetua.     f     Olympla.        I     Romances  of  the  Law.     I     King  or  Knave? 
Jack  Doyle's  Daughter.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

Frederic   (Harold),    Novels   by.     Post  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each; 

illustr.ated  boards  c.r.  each 

Beth's  Brother's  Wife. I        The  Lawton  Girl. 

Fry's    (Herbert)    Royal   Guide  to  the  London  Charities,    1904. 

Edited  by  JOHN  LANE.     Published  Annually.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  u.  td. 

Gardening  Books.     Post  8vo,  is.  each ;  cloth  limp.  is.  6d.  each. 

A  Year's  Work  In  Garden  and  Greenhouse.    Ry  George  Gi.emny. 

Household  Horticulture.    Bv  ToM  and  Ianr  Jerroi.d.    Illustrated. 

The  Garden  that  Paid  the  Rent.    By  ToM  jerrolh. 


Gaulot  (Paul),  Books  by: 

The  Red  Shirts:  A  Tale  of  "The  Terror."  Translated  bv  John  dr  Vtlliers.  With  a  Fron 
tispiece  by  STANLEY   WOOD.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  y.  6d.  :  picture  cloth,  flat  back,  s.r. 

tiove  and  Lovers  of  the  Past.  Translated  by  Charles  Laroche,  M.A.  With  a  Frontts- 
piece.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  if. 


CHATTO  &  WINDUS,  Publishers,  in  St.  Martla's  Lane,  London,  W.C.    9 
Gentleman's    Magazine,    The.       is.    Monthly.       Contains  Stories, 

Articles  upon  Literature,  Science,  Biography,  and  Art.  and  '  Table  Talk  '  by  SVLVAHUS  URBAN. 
_  **♦  Boitud  Volumes  /or  rcrnt  years  kept  in  stocky  8j.  6t/.  eack.     Cases  for  binding,  ax.  each. 

German   Popular  Stories.      Collected  by  the  Brothers  Grimm  and 

I'ransliiteJ  by  liiHiAR  Tavi.ok.     Willi  Intruikictiun  by  John   KUSKIN,  and  22   Steel  Plates  after 
ChOKOH  CkUIKSHAMK..     Squuie  8vu,  clotli,  bs.  dti.  ;  ci't  edstes,  ^s.  6(i. 

Gibbon  (Chas.),  Novels  by.  Cr.  8vo,  ck,  35.  6^.  ea.;  post  8vo,  bds.,  2s.  ea. 


Robin  Gray,     \\ith  l^runtispietc.' 

Tho  Golden  Shaft.    With  l-rontispiece. 

The  Flower  of  the  Forest. 


Loving  a  Dream.  |  The  Braes  of  Yarrow. 
Of  High  Deiii'en. 
Queen  of  the  Meadow. 


The  Dead  Heart. 

For  Lack  of  Gold. 

What  Will  the  World  Say? 

For  the  King. 

A  Hard  Knot. 


Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  aj.  each. 
In  Pastures  Green. 
In  Love  and  War. 
A  Heart's  Problem. 
By  Mead  and  Stream. 
Fancy  Free. 


In  Honoar  Bound, 
Heart's  Delight. 
Blood-Money. 


Gibney.  (Somerville).— Sentenced  !     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  15.  6d. 
Gilbert's  (W.  S.)  Original  Plays.     In  3  Series,  post  8vo,  25.  6d.  eaqh. 

The  First  SERIKS  contains  :  The  Wicked  World— Pygmalion  and  Galatea— Charity— The  Princess-. 

Tile  Palace  ot  Truth — Trial  by  Jury — lolanthe. 
The  S^XOND  Series  :  Broken  Hearts— Engaged— Sweethearts— Gretchen—Dan'l  Druce— Tom  Cobb 

— H.M.S.  'Pinafore' — The  Sorcerer — The  Pirates  of  Penzance. 
The  Third  Series:   Comedy  and  Tragedy — Foggertys  Fairy— Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstern  — 

Patience— Princess  Ida — The  Mikado— Ruddigore — The  Yeomen  of  the  Guard — The  Gondoliers— 

The  Mountebanks — Utopia. 

.        Eight  Original  Comic  Operas  ■written  by  W.  S.  Gilbert.    Two  Series,  demy  Svo,  cloth.  2s.  ei. 
each.     The  FIRST  SERIES  contains  :  The  Sorcerer— H.M.S.  'Pinafore  —The  Pirates  of  Penzance— 
iolanthe — Patience — Princess  Ula — The  Mikado — Trial  by  Jury. 
The  Second  Series  contains:    The  Gondoliers— The  Grand   Duke- The  Yeomen  of  the    Guard— 

His  Excellency — Utopia.  Limited— Ruddigore — The  Mountebanks— Haste  to  the  Wedding. 
The  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  Birthday  Book:  Quotations  for  Every  Day  in  the  Year,  selected 
from  Plays  by  W.  S.  GILBERT  set  to  Music  by  Sir  A.  SULLIVAN.    Compiled  by  ALE.X.  WATSON, 
Royal  iDiiio.  Japanese  leather,  qs,  (ni. 

Gilbert    (William).  —  James    Duke,    Costermonger.      Post    Svo, 

illustrated  tioards,  2J. 

Gissing  (Algernon),  Novels  by.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  6s.  each. 

A  Secret  of  the  North  Sea.                        \        The  Wealth  ot  Mallerstaug. 
Knitters  In  the  Sun. (        An  Angel's  Portion. 

Glanville  (Ernest),  Novels  by. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  y.  6d.  each :  post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2J.  each. 
The  Lost  Heiress  ;  A  Tale  of  Love,  Battle,  and  Adventure.    With  Two  Illustrations  by  H.  NiSBHT. 
The  FosslcKer :  A  Romance  of  Mashon.aland.     With  Two  Illustrations  by  HUME  NlSUET. 
A  Fair  Colonist.  With  a  Frontispiece  by  Stanley  Wood. 

The  Golden  Rock.    With  a  Frontispiece  by  STANLEY  WOOD.     Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  y.  6d. 
Kloof  Yarns.    Crown  Svo  cloth,  ij.  6rf. 

Tales  from  the  Veld.    With  Twelve  Illustrations  by  M.  NiSBET.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3^.  6d. 
Max  Thornton.     With  8  Illustrations  by  J.  S.  CroiiptoN,  R.I.    Large  crown  Svo,   cloth,  gilt 
edges.  $s.  ;  cloth,  gilt  top.  bs, 

Glenny  (George).— A  Year's  Work  in  Garden  and  Greenhouse: 

Practical  Adnce  as  to  the  Management  of  the  Flower.  Fruit,  and  Frame  Garden.  Post  Svu.  is.  :  cloth,  is.  bd. 

Godwin  (William).— Lives  of  the  Necromancers.    Post  Svo.  cl.,  25. 
Golden    Treasury    of  Thought,  The:   A  Dictionary  of  Quotations 

from  the  Best  Authors.     By  THEODORE  TAYLOR.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3J-.  6./. 

Goodman  (E.  J.).— The  Fate  of  Herbert  Wayne.     Cr.  Svo,  35.  6d. 
Gore  (J.  Ellard.  F.R.A.S.).— The  Stellar  Heavens:  an  Introduc 

tion  to  the  Study  of  the  Stars  and  Nebute.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  qs.  net. 


Grace  (Alfred  A.).— Tales  of  a  Dying  Race.    Cr.  Svo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 
Greeks    and'  '^(omans.  The    Life    of   the,   described   from   Antique 

Monuments.    By  ERNST  GUHL  and  W.   KONER.     Edited  by  Dr.  F.  HUEFKER.    With  545  Illustra- 
tions.    Large  crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  ts.  6d. 

(i reenwood  (James:    "The  Amateur  Casual").— The  Prisoner 

In  the  Dock  ;  My  Four  Years'  Daily  Experiences  In  the  London  Police  Courts.     Cr.  Svo,  cl.,  3^ .  6d. 

Grey  (Sir  George),- The  Romance  of  a  Proconsul :   Being  the 

Pergonal  Life  and  Memoirs  of  Sir  George  Grey,  K.C.B.  By  JAMES  MILNB.  With  Portrait.  SECOND 
Edition.    Crown  8vo,  buckram,  6s, 


10    CHATTO  &  WINDUS.  Publishers,  iii  St.  Martin's  Lane,  London,  W.C. 
Griffith  (Cecil).— Corinthia  Marazion  :  A  Novel.     Crown  8vo,  cloth 

extra,  3J.  6d. 

Qunter  (A.   Clavering,   Author  of  'Mr.    Barnes  of   New  York"). — 

A  Florida  Enchantment.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3^.  6ti. 


Quttenberg  (Violet),  Novels  by. 

Meltheg  Ja^r  nor  Greek. | Tha  Power  of  the  Palm'st. 

Hair,  Tlie :  Its  Treatment  in  Health,  Weakness,  and  Disease.     Trans- 
lated from  the  German  of  Dr.  J.  I'INCUS.    Crown  8vo,  is. ;  clotli,  is.  6d. 


Hake  (Dr.  Tliomas  Gordon),  Poems  by.     Cr.  8vo,  cl.  ex.,6x.  each. 

New  Symbols.  |        Logenda  ot  the  Morrowr.        |        The  Serpent  Play. 

Maiden  Ecstasy.    Small  410,  cloth  extra,  Bs. 

Halifax  (C.).— Dr.  Rumsey's  Patient.      By  Mrs.  L.  T.  Meade  and 

Clifford  Halifax,  M.D.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  ^s.  6./.  ^^ 

Hall  (Mrs.  S.  C.).— Sketches  of  Irish  Character.     With  numerous 

Illustrations  on  Steel  and  Wood  by  MaCLISE,  GlLUHKT,  HAKViiV,  and  GEORGE  CrUIKSHANK. 
Small  demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  ys.  6il^ 

Hall  (Owen),  Novels  by. 

The  Track  ot  a  Storm,    crown  8vo,  cloth,  3^,  61/. ;  picture  cloth,  flat  back,  as. 
Jetsam.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  y.  6rf. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  6s.  each. 
Eureka. I Hernando. 

Halliday  (Andrew).— Every-day  Papers.     Post  Svo,  picture  bds.,  2j. 
Hamilton    (Cosmo),   Stories  by.   Crown  Svo,  cloth  gilt,  3J.  6d.  each. 

The  Clamonr  of  the  Impossible.  I        Through  a  Keyhole. 

*«*  The  two  stories  may  also  be  had  bound  together  in  one  volume,  crown  Hvo,  cloth,  ^s.  6d. 

Harte's  (Bret)  Collected  Works.    Revi.sed  by  the  Author.   LIBRARY 

EDITION,  in  Ten  Volumes,  crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6s.  each. 
Vol.        I.  COMPLETE  Poetical  and  Dramatic  works,    with  Steel-plate  Portrait. 
„        II.  The  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp— dohemian  Papers— A.mkrican  Lkgkj^d. 
„      III.  Tales  of  the  Argonauts— Easiern  skktciihs. 
„      IV.  GAiiRiEL  CoNROY.  |     Vol.  v.  Stories— Condensed  Novels,  &c. 
,,      VI.  Talks  of  n  he  Pacific  Slope. 

„     VII.  Tales  of  the  Pacific  Slope— II.    With  Portrait  by  John  Pkttib,  R.A. 
„   VIII.  Tales  of  the  Pine  and  the  Cvpri-.ss. 
„     IX.  Buckeye  and  Chapparel. 

X.  Talks  of  Trail  and  Town,  &c. 

Bret  Harte's  Choice  Works,  in  Prose  and  Verse.  With  Portrait  of  the  Author  and  40  Illus- 
trations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3J.  6ii 

Bret  Harte's  Poetical  Works,  Includint;  "Some  Later  Verses."    Crown  Svo,  buckram,  4J-.  6./. 

Borne  Later  Verses.    Crown  8vo,  linen  ijilt,  51. 

In  a  Hollo^y  of  the  Hills.     Crown  Svo,  picture  cloth,  flat  back,  it. 

Condensed  Novels.  (The  Two  Series  in  One  Volume.)  Pott  Svo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  ■zs.  net;  leather, 
^It  edges,  .V.  net. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6s.  each. 
On  the  Old  Trail.  I  From  SandhMI  to  Ptne. 

Under  the  Redwoods.  I  Stories  in  lilght  and  Shadow. 

Mr.  Jack  Hamlln'8  Mediation. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3^.  6d.  each  ;  post  8vo,  picture  boards,  ts.  each, 
Cabrlel  Conroy. 

A  Waif  of  the  Plains,    With  60  Illustrations  by  STANLEY  L.  Wood. 
A  Ward  of  the  Golden  Gate.  JWith  59  lllustr.ati^s  by  Stanley  L.  Wooo. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3^.  6d.  each. 
Busy:  A  Novel.    With  Frontispiece  and  Vijjnette  by  J.  A.  ClIRISTIR. 
Bally  Dows,  &c.    With  47  Illustrations  by  W.  1).  ALMOND  and  others. 

The  Bell-Rlnger  of  Angol's,  &c.    With  30  Illustrations  by  DUDLEY  HARDY  and  othen 
Clarence  :  A  Story  of  the  American  War.    With  tight  Illustrations  by  A.  JUl.E  GOODMAN. 
Barker's  Luck,  &c.    With  39  Illustrations  by  A.  Forestier,  Paul  Hardy,  &c. 
Devil's  Ford,  &c.     With  a  Frontispiece  by  W.  H.  OVEREND. 

The  Crusade  of  the  "  Excelsior."    With  a  Frontispiece  by  J.  Bernard  Partridcr. 
Three  Partners  ;  or.  The  Big  Strike  on  Heavy  Tree  Hill.    With  8  Illustrations  by  J.  GULICH. 
Tales  of  Trail  and  Towrn.    With  Frontispiece  by  G.  P.  JACOMB-HOOD. 
Mew  Condensed  Novels :  Burlesques. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3J.  6d.  each;  picture  cloth,  flat  backs,  »j.  each. 
The  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp,  and  Sensation  Novels  Condensed. 
A  Sappho  of  Green  3prini;a.  j        Colonel  Starbottle's  Client. 

A  Protegee  of  Jack  Hamlln'a.    with  numerous  Illustrations. 

Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  -j.  each. 
An  HelreH  of  Red  Dog.     I    The  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp.     |     Callfornlan  Btorloa, 

Post  Svo,  Illustrated  boards,  2J.  each  ;  cloth,  is.  6d.  each. 
rUp.  i        Uaruja.  |  A  Phyllis  of  tha  Sierras. 


CHATTO  &  WINDUS.  Publishers,  iii  St.  Martin's  Lane,  London,  W.C.     ii 
Handwriting,  The  Philosophy  of.     With  over  loo  Facsimiles  and 

Explanatory  Teit.    By  DON  Fin.lx  L'B  SALAMANCA.    Post  8vo.  half-cloth,  gj.  6nr. 

Hanky-Panky :     Easy  and  Difficult  Tricks,  White  Magic,  Sleight  of 

Hand,  &c.    Edited  by  W.  H.  CREMER.    With  aoo  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  4J.  6d. 

Hardy  (Rev.  E.  J.,  Author  of  •  How  to  be  Happy  though  Married  ').— 

Iiove,  Courtship,  and  Marriage.    Crown  8vo,  cloth.  3^.  6rf. 

Hardy  (Iza  Duff  us),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  6s.  each. 
The  I.es8er  Evil.  I        Man,  Woman,  and  Fate. 
A  Butterfly  ;  Her  Friends  and  her  Fortunes. 


Hardy  (Thomas).— Under  the  Greenwood  Tree.     Post  8vo,  cloth 

extra,  jr.  6rf. ;  illustrated  boards,  if. :  cloth  limp,  is.  &/.— Also  the  FINE  PAPER  EDITION,  pott  8vo, 
cloth,  gilt  top,  3S,  net  ;  leather,  gilt  edges,  3s.  net. 

Haweis  (Mrs.  H.  R.),  Books  by. 

The  Art  of  Beauty.    With  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  91  Illustrations.    Square  Svn,  cloth  bds.,  6s. 
The  Art  of  Decoration.    With  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  74  Illustrations.     Sq.  8vo,  cloth  bds.,  6s. 
The  Art  of  Dress.    With  32  Illustrations.    Post  8vo,  is. :  clotli,  is.  6d. 
CbaucoF   for   Schools.    With  the  Story  of  his  Times  and  his  Work.    A  New  Edition,   revised. 

With  a  Frontispiece.     Demy  8vo,  cloth,  •zs.  6d. 
Chaucer  for  Children.    With  3S  Illustrations  (8  Coloured).     Crown  4to.  cloth  extra,  jr.  6d. 

Haweis  (Rev.  H.  R.,  M.A.). — American  Humorists:  Washington 

Irving,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  James  Russell  Lowell,  Artemus  Ward,  Mark 
Twain,  and  Bret  Harte.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  6s. 

Hawthorne  (Julian),  Novels  by^ 

Crown  8vo,  rlotli  extra,  -i^.  f>.{.  each  ;   post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2j.  each. 
Garth.  I  EUice  Quentin.  I  Beatrix  Randolph.    With  Four  Illusts. 

Fortune's  Fool.     |  Dust.    Four  Illusts.        I  David  Polndexter's  Disappearanaa> 

I         The  Spectre  of  the  Camera. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  :zs.  each. 
Hiss  Cadogna,  |         Love— or  a  Name. 

Sebastian  Strome.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  31.  6d. 


Heckethorn  (C.  W.),  Books  by.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  6s.  each. 

London  Souvenirs.    I     London  Memories:  Social,  Historical,  and  Topographical. 

Helps  (Sir  Arthur),  Books  by^     Post  8vo,  cloth  iTmp,  as.  eSTeachT^ 

Animals  and  their  Masters^ I         Social  Pressure. 

Ivan  de  Biron  ;  A  Novel.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  y.  6d. ;  post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  gj. 

Henderson  (Isaac).— Agatha  Page;  A  Novel.      Cr.  Svo.cl.,  3s.  6</. 
Henty  (Q.  A.),  Novels  by.^ 

Rujub,  the  Juggler.    Post  8to,  cloth,  3.?.  6d. ;  illustrated  boards.  2.f. 

Colonel  Thorndyko'S  Secret.    With  a  Frontispiece  by  Si  anley  L.  WOOD.    Small  demy  8yo, 
cloth,  gilt  edges,  ^s. 

_^      _  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  %s.  6d.  each. 

The  Queen's  Cup. | Dorothy's  Double. 

Herman  (Henry).— A  Leading  Lady.     PosYSvoT  clothT  2s.  6d. 

Hertzka  (Dr.  Theodor).— Freeland:  A  Social  Anticipation.    Trans- 
lated by  ARTHUR  Ransom.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Hesse=.Wartegg  (Chevalier  Ernst  von).— Tunis:    The  Land  and 

the  People.    With  22  Illustrations.     Crown  Svo.  cloth  extra,  3^.  6d. 

Hill  (Headon).— Zambra  the  Detective^     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  y.  6d.; 

post  8vo,  picture  boards.  2r. 

Hill  (John),  Works  by. 

Treason-Felony.    Post  3vo,  boards,  gj.         |     The  Common  Ancestor.    Cr.  gvo.  cloth,  3s.6d, 

Hinkson  (H.  A.),  Novels  by.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  6s.  eacln 

Fan  Fitzgerald. |        Silk  and  Steel. 

Hoey  (Mrs.  Cashel).— The  Lover*s  Creed.     Post  8vo,  boards,  2s. 
Holiday,  Where  to  go  for  a.     By~Erp7~SHor,L,  Sir  h7~Max^well, 

Bart.,  M. P.,   JOHN  WATSON,   jANE  I'.ARLOW,    MARY  LOVETT  CAMRUON,  JUSTIN  H.  MCCARTHY, 

Paul  Lange,  J.  W.  Graham,  J.  H.  bALTUK.  PacEnp.  Allen,  s.  J.  Beckett,  L.  Rivers  Vine, 
and  C.  F.  GORDON  CUMMING.     Crown  Svo.  cloth,  ij.  6</. 

Holmes  (Oliver  WendelT)7^orks"by: 

The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast-Table.    Illustrated  by  J.  GORDON  THOMSON,    rost  Svo,  cloth 

Ump.  ij.  Sri.     Another  Edition,  post  Svo,  cloth,  21-. 
The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast-Table  and  The  Professor  at  the  Breakfast-Table. 

In  One  Vol.    Post  Svo,  half-bound.  =f. 


Hooper  (Mrs.  Geo.).— The  House  of  Raby.    Post  Svo,  boards,  zs. 


la    CHATTO  &  WINDUS,  Publishers,  in  St.  Martin's  Lane,  London,  W.C. 


Hood's  (Thomas)  Choice  Works  in  Prose  and  Verse.     With  Life  of 

the  Author,  Portrait,  and  200  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3.r.  6t^. 

Hood'B  Whlma  and  Oddities.    With  83  Illustrations.    Post  8vo,  halt-bound,  jj. 

Hook's  (Theodore)  Choice  Humorous  Works;  including  his  Ludi- 
crous Adventures,  Bons  Mots,  Puns,  and  Hoaxes.  With  a  Life.  A  New  Edition,  with  a  Frontispiece. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  ^s.  o.r'.  

Hopkins  (Tighe),  Novels  by. 

For  Freedom,    frown  8vo,  cloth.  6^. 


Crown  8vo.  cloth,  y.  td.  each. 
'Twtzt  Liove  and  Duty.    With  a  Frontispiece.  |  The  Incomplete  AdTentureP. 

The  Mugentsot  Carriconna.         |   Nell  Haffenden.    With  8  Ulustrations  by  C.  Gregory. 

Horne  (R.  Hengist). —  Orion :     An  Epic  Poem.      With  Photograph 

Portrait  by  Summers.     Tenth  Edition.     Cro<Yn  8vo.  cloth  extra,  yj. 

Hornung  (E.  W.j.— The  Shadow  of  the  Rope.     Crown  8vo,  cloth, 

gilt  top,  6^-. 

Hugo  (Victor).— The  Outlaw  of  Iceland  [Han  d'Islande).    Trans- 

lated  by  Sir  GILBERT  CAMPBELL.    Crown  8vo,  cloth.  3J.  6rf. 

Hume  (Fergus),  Novels  by. 

The  Lady  from  Nowhere.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  3J.  6rf. ;  picture  cloth,  flat  back,  it 
The  Millionaire  Mystery.    Crown  8ro,  cloth,  .v.  6d. 


Hungerford  (Mrs.,  Author  of  '  Molly  Bawn  '),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vc,  cloth  extra,  3J.  6d.  each;  po»t  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2J.  each  :  cloth  limp,  jj.  id.  each. 


A  Maiden  All  Forlorn. 

In  Durance  Vile 

Marvel. 

A  Modern  Circe. 

April's  Lady. 


Peter's  Wife. 

Lady  Patty. 

Lady  Verner'B  Flli^ht. 

TheSed-House  Mystery. 


An  Unsatisfactory  Lover. 

Ttie  Professor's  Experiment, 

The  Three  Graces. 

Nora  Creina. 

A  Mental  Struggle. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  ^s.  6i^-  each. 
An  Anxious  Moment.  I  The  Coming  of  Chloe.  i  A  Point  of  Consclanoe.  |  Lovlce. 


Hunt's  (Leigh)  Essays :  A  Tale  for  a  Chimney  Corner,  &c.  Edited 

by  EOMUND  OLLIER.     Post  8vo,  half-bound,  2J. 

Hunt  (Mrs.  Alfred),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  jr.  6tf.  each  ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  a/.  e."\ch. 
The  Leaden  Casket.  |        Self-Condemned.        |        That  Other  Person. 

Mrs.  Juliet.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3J.  6rf. 

Hutchison  (W.  M.).— Hints  on  Colt=breaking.     With  25  lUustra- 

tions.     Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  y.  6ti. « _^ 

Hydrophobia  :  An  Account  of  M  Pasteur's  System  ;  The  Technique  of 

his  Method,  and  Statistics.     By  ReNAUD  SUZOR,  M.B.     Criwn  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6£^ 

Idler  Magazine    (The).     Edited  by  Robert  Barr.     Profusely  Illus- 
trated.   6rf.  Monthly. 

Impressions   (The)   of  Aureole.      Post  8vo,  cloth,  25. 6d. 

Indoor  Paupers.     By  One  of  Them.     Crown  8vo,  is.  ;  cloth,  is.  6d. 
Inman   (Herbert)   and  Hartley  Aspden. — The  Tear   of   Kalee. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  6s, 

In   Memoriam :    Verses  for   every   Day   in   the   Year.     Selected   and 

arranged  by  LUCY  RIDLHY.     Small  square  8vo.  cloth,  2r.  6J.  net ;  leather,  3J.  6d   net. 

Innkeeper's  Handbook  (The)  and  Licensed  Victualler's  Manual. 

By  J.  TREVOR-Davies.     a  New  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  ^s. 

Irish  Wit  and  Humour,   Songs  of.      Collected  and  Edited  by  A. 

Perceval  Graves.    Post  svo.  cloth  limp,  gj.  6./. ^ 

Irving  (Sir  Henry)  :  A  Record  of  over  Twenty  Years  at  the  Lyceum. 

Bv  Percy  Fitzgerald,    with  Portrait.    Crown  Svo.  cloth,  :,v.  6rf^ 

James  (C.T.  C).  —  A  Romance  of  the  Queen's  Hounds^      Post 

8to.  cloth  linu").  i^.  6f{. 

Jameson  (William).— Aly  Dead  Selif.     Post  Svo,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 


Japp  (Alex.  H.,  LL. P.). —Dramatic  Pictures,  &c.   Cr.  Svo,  cloth,  5s. 
Jennings  (Henry  J.),  Works  by. 

Curiosities  of  Criticism.    PostSvo,  cloth  hmp,  is.  6J. 

Xiord  Tennyson  :   A  Iiingrapliical  Sketch.     With  Purtrait.     Post  tro,  cloth,  zs.  M. 


CHATTO  &  WINDUS.  PubHsherg,  in  St.  Martin's  Lane.  London,  W.C.     13 
Jefferies  (Richard),  Books  by. 

The  Open  Air.     Post  6vo,  cloth,  at.  6d. 


Crown  8vo,  buckram,  6s.  each  ;  post  Bvo,  cloth  limp,  ar.  &d.  each. 
Mature  near  London. J The  Life  ot  the  Fields. 

Also,  the  Large  Typb,  Fine  Paper  Edition  of  The  Life  ot  the  Fields.  Pott  Bvo,  cloth, 
Efilt  top,  3s.  net ;  leather,  (.''It  edges,  y.  net. 

The  Eulogy  of  Richard  Jefferies.  By  Sir  Walter  Besant.  With  a  Photograph  Portrait. 
Crown  bvo,  cloth  extra,  os. ^^^^^^ 

Jerome  (Jerome  K.),  Books  by. 

Stageland.     With  64  Illustrations  by  J.  BERNARD  PARTRIDGE.    Fcap.  ^to,  picture  cover,  ij. 
John  Ingerfleld.  &c.   With  9  Illusts.  by  A.  S.  BOYDandJOHNGULiCH.   Fcap.Svo,  pic.cov.  is.6d. 

Jerrold  (Douglas).— The   Barber's   Chair;    and   The   Hedgehog 

Letters*    Post  8vo,  printed  on  laid  paper  and  half-bound.  2J. 

Jerrold  (Tom),  Works  by.   Post  8vo,  is.  ea.  ;  cloth  limp,  is.  6d.  each. 

The  Carden  that  Paid  the  Rent. 

Household  Horticulture;  A  Gossip  about  Flowers.    Illustrated. 

Jesse  (Ed ward) .—Scenes  and  Occupations  of  a  Country  Life. 

Post  Si'o,  cloth  limp,  jj.         

Jones  (William,  F.S.A.),  Works  by.    Cr.  8vo,  cl.  extra,  3s.  6d.  each. 

Finger-Ring  Lore  :  Historical,  Legendary,  and  Anecdotal.     With  Hundreds  of  Illustrations. 
Cro^afns  and  Coronations !  A  History  of  Regalia.    With  gr  Illustrations. 

Jonson's  (Ben)  Works.      With  Notes  Critical  and  Explanatory,  and 

a  Biographical  Memoir  by  WILLIAM  GiFFORD.    Edited  by  Colonel  CUNNINGHAM.      Three  Vols, 
crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  y.  6d.  each. 

Josephus,  The  Complete  Works  of.    Translated  by  Whiston,    Con- 

taininsj  •  The  Antiquities  of  the  Jews '  and  '  The  Wars  of  the  Jews.'     With  ii  Illustrations  and  Maps. 
Two  Vols.,  demy  8yo.  half-cloth.  i2x.  6d^ ^ 

Kempt  (Robert).— Pencil  and  Palette :  Chapters  on  Art  and  Artists. 

Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2J.  6ci. 

Kershaw    (Mark).  —  Colonial    Facts   and    Fictions:    Humorous 

Sketches.     Post  Svo.  illustrated  boards,  sj. ;  cloth.  2j.  6d. 

King  (R.  Ashe),~Novels  by.     Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

•  The  Wearing  ot  the  Green.'        <       Passion's  Slave.       |       BeU  Barry. 

A  Dravrn  Oame.    crown  Sro,  cloth,  3.^.  M. ;  post  Svo,  illustr.ited  boards,  g-f. 

Kipling  Primer  (A).      Including  Biographical  arid  Critical  Chapters, 

an  Index  to  Mr.  Kipling's  principal  Writings,  and  Bibliographies.    By  F.  L.  KNOWLES,  Editor  of 

•  The  Golden  Treasury  of  American  Lyrics.'     With  Two  Portraits.     Crown  Svo,  cloih,  3J.  6d.  

Knight    (William,   M.R.C.S.,    and    Edward,    L.R.C.P.).  —  The 

Patient's  Yade  Mecum :  How  to  Get  Most  Benefit  from  Medical  Advice.    Cr.  evo,  cloth,  iJ.6rf. 

knights"(The)  of  the~Lion  :  A  Romance  of  the  Thirteenth  Century, 

Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by  the  MARQUESS  OF  LORNE,  K.T.    Crown  Svo.  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Lambert  (George).— The  President  of  Boravia.  Crown  8vo,cl.,3s.6<^. 
Lamb's    (Charles)  Complete  Works  in  Prose  and  Verse,  including 

•  Poetry  for  Children 'and  •  Prince  Dorus."  Edited,  with  Notes  and  Introduction,  by  R.  H.  SHEP- 
HERD.   With  Two  Portraits  and  Facsimile  of  the  •  Essay  on  Roast  Pig.'    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  y.  6d. 

The  Essays  of  Ella.    Post  Svo,  printed  on  laid  paper  and  half-bound.  2J. 

Little  Essays :  Sketches  and  Characters  by  CHARLES  LAMB,  selected  from  his  Letters  by  PERCY 
Fitzgerald.    Post  Svo,  cloth  limp.  zj.  6d. 

The  Dramatic  Essays  of  Charles  Lamb.  With  Introduction  and  Notes  by  BRANDER  Mat- 
thews, and  Steel-plate  Portrait.     Fcap.  Svo,  half-bound,  aj.  6<i. 

Landor  (Walter  Savage).— Citation  and  Examination  of  William 

Shakspeare,  &c.   berore  Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  touching  Deer-stealing,  igth  September,  1582.     To  which 
is  added.  A  Conference  of  Master  Edmund  Spenser  with  the  Earl  of  Essex,  touchmg  tlic 

State  of  Ireland.  :595.     Fcap.  Svo,  half-Roxburghe,  u.  6d. 

Lane  (Edward  William).- The  Thousand  and  One  Nights,  com- 
monly called  in  England  The  Arabian  Nights'  Entertainments.  Translated  from  the  Arabic, 
with  Notes.  Illustrated  with  many  hundred  Engravings  from  Designs  by  HARVEY.  Edited  by  EDWARD 
STANLEY  POOLE.     With  Preface  by  STANLEY  Lane-POOLE.   Three  Vols.,  demy  Svo,  cloth,  7J.  6rf.  ea. 

Larwood  (Jacob),  Works  by. 

Anecdotes  of  the  Clergy.    Post  Svo,  laid  paper,  half  cloth,  «. 

Theatrical  Anecdotes.    Post  Svo,  cloth  limp,  aj.  6</. 

Humour  of  the  Law:  Forensic  Anecdotes.    Post  Svo,  cloth,  aj. 


Lehmann  (R.  C),  Works  by.     Post  Svo,  cloth,  is.  6d.  each. 

Harry  Flndyer  at  Cambridge.  .  _  .^   ,   _  „.   -  ,,. 

Conversational  Hints  tor  Yonnc  Shootari  1  A  Culda  to  Polite  Talk. 


U    CHATTO  &  WINDU5,  PublUhcrs,  in  5t.  Martin's  Lane.  Lonoon,  w.w.  _ 
Leigh  (Henry  S.).— Carols  of  Cockayne.     Printed  on  hand-made 

paper,  hound  iu  buclcrniii,  5J.  

LeFand  (C.    God frey).— A  Manual  of^Mending  and  Repai ring. 

With  Diagrams,    Crown  8ro,  ctelh,  $s. _^__^ 

Lepelletier  (Edmond).  —  Madame  Sans-Gene.     Translated  from 

the  French  bv  JOHN  DH  VlLUKKS.     Post  Svra,  cloth,  y.  6//.  ;  picture  boards,  gj. 

Leys  (John  K.)»  Novels  by. 

The  Lindsays.    Post  8vo,  picture  bds.,  gf.     I  A  Sore  Temptation.    Cr,  8to,  cloth,  gilt  top,  6j. 

Liiburn~(Adani).— A  Tragedy  in  Marble.     Crown  »vo,  cloth.  35.  6rf. 
Lindsay  (Harry,  Author  of  'Methodist  Idylls'),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo,  ciotli,  y.  6d.  each. 
Rhoda  RobertSi                         I    The  Jaooblta:  A  Romance  of  the  Conspiracy  of  The  Forty.' 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  6s.  each. 
_Judah  Pyocroft,  Puritan. _j The  Story  ot  Leah. 

Linton  (E.  Lynn),  Works  by. 

An  Octa.ve  of 'Friends.    Crown  Svo.  cloth,  y.  6d. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra.  3s.  aU.  each  ;  po:.t  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  aj.  each. 
Patricia  Keniball.     I         lone.  I      Under  which  Lord  7    With  is  Illustration*. 

The  Atonement  of  Learn  Dundas.  'My  Love  I'       |      Sowing  the  Wind. 

The  World  Well  Lost.   With  12  Illusts.  Paston  Carevr,  Millionaire  and  Miser. 

The  One  Too  Many.  I     Dulcle  Everton.  |  With  a  Silken  Thread. 

The  Rebel  of  the  Family. 
Post  Svo,  cloth  limp,  zs.  bd.  each. 
Witch  Stories.  I        Ourselves:  Essays  on  Women. 

Freeshooting :  Extracts  from  the  Works  of  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton. 


Lovv^e   (Charles,   M.A.).— Our  Greatest  Living  Soldiers.    With 

8  Portraits.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  -^s.  Od. 

Lucy~fHenry~W.) .— Q ideon   Fleyce:   A  Novel.     Crown  Svo,  cloth 

extra,  3.r.  6./,  ;  post  8vo,  illustr.ited  boards^_2j^ ^ 

McCa7thy(Justin)VWorks  by. 

A  Mintopy  or  Our  Ovirn  Times,  from  tlie  Accession  of  Queen  Victoria  to  the  General  Flection  of 
1880.  LiDRARY  Hdition.  Four  Vols.,  demy  Svo,  cloth  extra,  iw.  each. — Also  a  POPULAR 
KUITION,  in  Four  Vols.,  crown  Svo.  cloth  extra,  6.r.  each.— And  the  JUBII.KK  ElJITlON,  with  an 
Appendix  ef  Events  to  the  end  of  i886,  in  Two  Vols.,  Iart;e  crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  7J.  6rf.  each. 

A  History  of  Our  Own  Tlmos,  Vol.  V.,  from  j83o  to  the  Diamond  jubilee.  Demy  Bvo,  cloth 
extra.  I3.r.  ;  or  crown  Svo,  cloth,  6s. 

A  History  of  Our  Own  Times,  Vol.  VI.,  from  the  Diamond  Jubilee,  1897,  to  the  Accession  of 
Kins  lldward  VII.     Demy  Svo,  cloth,  12J.  [Shortiy. 

A  Short  History  of  Oftr  Own  Tlmos.  One  Vol.,  crown  Bvo,  cloth  extra,  6j.— Also  a  CHEAP 
POPUI^AR  Edition,  post  Svo,  cloth  limp,  :.r.  6./. 

A  History  of  the  Pour  Georges  and  of  William  the  Fourth,  By  Justin  McCARtHy 
an|l  lu.STIN  HUNTLY  MCCARTHY.     Four  Vols.,  dcniy  Bvo,  cloth  extra,  lar.  each. 

The  Rolgn  of  Quean  Anne.    2  vols.,  demy  8vii.  cloth,  iz.r  each. 

Reminiscences.    With  a  PortraU^_jrwo_Vols^emy^vo^-loth,  i^j. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  -^s.  6d.  each  ;  post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  zr.  each  ;  cloth  limp,  is.  6rV.  each 


The  Waterdale  Neighbours, 

My  Enemy's  Daughter. 

A  Fair  Saxon.  I  Llnley  Rochford. 

Dear  Lady  Dicdain.  I  The  Dictator. 

Hiss  laisanthrope.    With  12  lllustratious. 


Donna  Quixote.     With  12  Illustrations. 

The  Comet  of  a  Season. 

Maid  of  Athens.     With  12  Illustrations. 

Camiola:  A  Girl  with  a  Fortune. 

Red  Diamonds.      |     The  Riddle  Rlntf. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  M.  each. 
The  Three  Disgraces,  and  other  Stories.        |         Mononia :  A  Love  Story  of  •  Forty-eight.' 
•The  Right  Honourable.'    EyJusTiNMcCARTHV  and  Mrs.  Campbell  Praed.    CrownBvo, 

cloth  extra,  6f.  

McCarthy  (Justin  Huntly),  Works  by. 

The  French  Revolution,    (Constituent  Assembly,  1789-91).    Four  Vols.,  demy  Svo,  cloth,  lar.  each. 

An  Outline  of  the  History  of  Ireland.    Crown  Svo,  ix. ;  cloth,  is.  6ti. 

Ireland  Since  the  Union:  Sketches  ot  Irish  History,  1798-1886.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6j. 

Haflzln  London  :  Poems.    Small  Svo,  gold  cloth,  y,  6rf. 

Our  Sensation  Novel.    Crown  Svo,  pictunTc^cTTtJ. ;  cloth  limp,  xs.  fin!. 

Doom  :  An  Atlantic  Episode.    Crown  Svo,  picture  cover,  is. 

Dolly:  A  Sketch.     Crown  3vo,  picture  cover,  u. 

Lily  Lass :  A  Romance.    Crown  Svo,  jiicture  cover,  is, ;  cloth  Unip,  is.  td. 

A  London  Lej^oild.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  y.  6d.     


MacColl  (Hug-h),  Novels  by. 

Mr.  Stranger's  Sealed  Packet.    Post  Bvo,  illustrated  boards,  a.». 
Ednor  Whitlock.    Crown  Bvo,  cloth  extra.  6s. 


Macdonell  (Agnes).— Quaker  Cousjns.     Post  8vo,  boards,  is. 

MacGregor  (Robert).— Pastimes  and  Players:    Notes  on  Popular 

Games.     Post  Bvo,  cloth  limp,  is,  6d.  ___^_^____ 

Machray  (Robert),  Novels  by.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  6s.  each. 
A  Blow  oyer  the  Heart.  1  The  My«tory  oT  Lincoln's  InOi 


CHATTO  &  VVINUuS,  Publishers,  iti  St.  Martin's  Lane,  London,  VV.C.     IS 


MacDonald  (George,  LL.D.),  Books  by. 

Works  or  Fancy  and  Imagination.    Ten  Vols.,  iCmo,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  in  cloth  case,  2tt. :  ur 

the  \"i>luines  may  be  had  separately,  i»  Grolier  clotli,  at  2S.  6.A  each. 
Vol.       I.  WnHIN  AND  WITHOUT.— THE  HIDDKN  Life. 

„      U.  TUB  Disciple.— The  Gospel  Women.— Book  of  Sonnets.—Orcan  Soncs. 

,     III.  Violin  Sonc.s.— Songs  of  the  Days  anu  Nights.— a  Book  0*=  dkea.ms.— ROadbidb 

I'oi;ms.— Poems  for  Children. 
.,     IV.  paradles.— Ballads.— .scotch  Songs. 

„  V.  .t  VI.  PHANTASIES  :  A  l-'aerie  Koinance.  1      Vol.  VII.  THE  PORTENT. 

„  VIM.  THE  Light  princess.— The  Giant's  Heart.— Shadows. 

„      IS..  CROSS  PURPOSES.— THE  GOLDEN  KEY.— THE  CARASoVN.— LITTLE  DAYLIGHT. 

X.  THE  CRUEL  Painter.- THE  wow  o'  rivven.— The  Castle.— The  broken  s\vord3. 
-The  Gray  Wolf.— Uncle  Cornelius. 
Poetical  Wovks  of  Georga  UacDonald.    Collected  and  Arranged  by  the  Author.    Two  Vols. 

crown  Svo.  buckram,  i-js. 
A  Threefold  Cord.    F.dited  by  George  MacDONALD.    Post  8vo,  cloth,  5^. 

Phantasies :  A  Faerie  Romance.    With  25  Iliustrationsby  J.  Bell.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3.?.  6rf. 
Heather  and  Snov/  :  A  Novel.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  js.  6ii. :  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  «. 
lilllth  ;  A  Romance.     Second  liPITlON.    Crown  3vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Mackay    (Charles7  LL.D.).  —  Interludes    and    Undertones;   or, 

Music  at  Twilight.     Crown  Rvo.  cloth  extra  6s. 

Mackenna  (Stephen  J.)  and  J.  Augustus  O'Shea. — Brave  Men 

In  Action  ;   Thrilling   Stories  of  the  British  Flag.     With  8  Illustrations  by  STANLEY  L.  Wood. 
Small  demy  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  5J. 

Mactise  Portr^itTGallery  (The)  of  lUustrious  Literary  Charac- 
ters: 85  Portraits  by  Daniel  Maclise  :  -with  Memoirs— Biographical,  Critical,  Biblio;,'raphical, 
and  Anecdotal— illustrative  of  the  Literature  of  the  former  half  of  tiie  Present  Century,  by  WILLIAM 
B.\TES.  B.A.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  v.  6d. 

Macquoid  (Mrs.),  Works  by.     Square  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6e.  each. 

In  the  Ardennes.    With  so  Illustrations  by  Thomas  R.  Macquoid. 

Pictures  and  Legends  from  Normandy  and  Brittany.    3.1  Ilhists.  by  T.  R.  Macquoid. 

Through  Normandy.    With  92  Illustrations  by  T.  R.  MACQUOID,  and  a  Map. 

About  Yorkshire.     With  67  Illustrations  by  T.  R.  MACQUOID. 

Magician's   Own    Book,   The :    Performances  with  Eggs,  Hats,  &c. 

Edited  by  W.  H.  CREMER.     With  20c  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  As.6ci. 

Magic  Lantern,  The,   and  its  Management  :  Including  full  Practical 

Directions.     By  T.  C.  HepworTH.    With  10  Illustrations.     Crown  Svo,  u.  :  cloth,  u.  0./. 

Magna  Cliarta :    An  Exact  Facsimile  of  the  Original  in   the   British 

Museum,  3  feet  by  2  feet,  with  Arms  and  Seals  emblazoned  in  Gold  and  Colours,  5.^^^ 

MaiTorylSir  Thomas).  —  Mort    d'Arthurr^The^Stories  of  King 

Arthur  and  of  the  Knights  of  the  Round  Table.     (A   Selection.)     Edited  by  B.  MONTCOMERIE  RAN- 
KING.    Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  gj. 

Mallock  (VV.  \\7u  Works  by. 

The  New  Republic.     Post  8vo,  cloth,  v.  f>d.;  picture  boards,  sj. 

The  Ne^ir  Paul  and  Virginia:  Positivism  on  an  Island.    Post8vo,  cloth,  2j.  6rf. 

Poems.    Small  4to,  parchment.  8j. |    Is  Life  Worth  Living?    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  61, 

Margueritte  (Paul  and  Victor).— The  Disaster.      Translated  by 

Frederic  Lees.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3^.  6rf. 

Marlowe's  Works.     Including  his  Translations.      Edited,  with  Notes 

and  Introductions,  by  Colonel  CUNNINGHAM.     Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  3c.  6Y. 

Mason  (Finch). — Annals  of  the  Horse^Shoe  Club.  With  5  Illus- 
trations by  the  AUTHOR.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  61-. 


Massinger's    Plays.      From  the  Text  of  William  Gifford.     Edited 

by  Col.  CUNNINGHAM.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3J.  6ii. 

Ma^tthews  (Bran^er).— A  Secret  of  the  Sea,  &c.      Post  8vo,  iilus- 

trated  boards,  2i-. :  cloth  limp,  sj.  &ti. 


Max  O'Rell.  Books  by.      Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3s.  bd.  each. 

Her  Royal  Highness  Woman,  |  Between  Ourselves. 

Rambles  In  Womanland. 


Meade  (L.  T.),  Novels  by. 

A  Soldier  of  Fortune.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  -^s.  6d.;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  zs. 


Crown  8vo.  cloth.  3J.  6d.  each. 
The  Voice  of  the  Charmer.      With  8  Illustrations. 
In  an  Iron  Crip.  I     On  the  Brink  of  a  Chasm. 

The  Siran.  The  'Way  of  a  Woman. 

Dr.  Rumsey's  Patient,    I     A  Son  of  Ishmael, 

Crown  Svo,  clotli,  gilt  top,  6r.  each. 
This  Troublesome  World.   I Rosebur^ir. 


An  Adventuress. 

The  Blue  Diamond. 

A  Stumble  by  the  Way, 


Merivale  (Herman).— Bar,  Stage,  and  Platform:   Autobiographic 

Memories.    With  a  Portrait.     Ctoivii  Svo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  6s, 


i6    CHATTO  &  WINDUS,  Publishers,  iii  5t.  Martin's  Lane,  London,  W.C. 


Merrick  (Leonard),  Novels  by. 

The  Man  who  nvas  Oood«    I'ost  Svo,  picture  boards,  ts. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  ir!.  each. 
ThUStago  of  Fools^ |  Cynthia!  A  Da-ighter  of  the  Philistines. 

Mexican  Mustang  (On  a),  through  Texas  to  the  Kio  Grande.      By 

A.  E.  SWERT  and  J.  ARMOY  KNOX,     With  265  Uhistrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  ys.  bd. 

Miller  (Mrs.  FTlFenwick).— Physiology  for  the  Voung ;  or,  Tie 

House  of  Life.    With  numerous  Illustrations.     Tost  Svo,  cloth  limp,  zs.  6rf. 

MiltoiMJ'  L.).— Th^Bath  in  Diseases  of  the  Skin.    Post  8vj, 

IS.  ;  cloth,  IS,  6d.  __^ 

Minto  (Wm.).— Was  She  Good  or  Bad?    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  is.  6c. 
Mitchell  (Edmund),  Novels  by. 

The  Lone  Star  Rush.    With  8  illustrations  by  Norman  H.  Hardy.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  a-t.  64 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  6s.  each. 
Only  a  NigiJeP.  i        The  Belforti  of  Calbea. 

Crown  Svo,  picture  cloth,  flat  backs,  aj.  each. 
Plotters  Of  Parl9.        I        Tha  Temple  ot  Death.       |   ■  Towards  the  Eternal  Snow, 

Mitford  (Bertram),  Novels  by.     Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  y.  6rf.  each. 

The  Gun-Runner:  A  Romance  of  Zululand.    With  a  Frontispiece  by  STANLEY  L.  WOOD. 
Renshawf  Fannlng's  Quest.    With  a  Frontispiece  by  Stanley  L.  Wood. 
The  Triumph  of  Hilary  Blachland. 

Crown  Svo.  cloth,  y.  6d.  each  ;   picture  cloth,  flat  baclcs,  qs.  each. 
The  Iiuck  of  Gerard  Rldgeley. 
The  King's  Assegai.    With  Six  full-page  Illustrations  by  STANLEY  L.  WOOD. 

Havlland's  Chum.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  6s. 

Molesworth    (Mrs.). — Mathercourt    Rectory.     Crown  bvo,   cloth, 

y.  6d, ;  post  Svo.  illustrated  boards,  2S. 

Moncrieff  (W.  D.  Scott=). — The  Abdication:  An  Historical  Drama. 

With  Seven  Etchiiu'S  by  JOIliN  PeTTIE.  W.  Q.  Orchauuson,  J.  MACWHIRTER,  COLIN  HUNTER, 
R.  Macbeth  and  Tom  Graham,    imperial  410.  buckram,  21s. 

Montagu  (Irving).— Things  i  Have  Seen  in  War.    With  i6  full- 

page  Illustrations.    Crown  Svo.  cloth,  6s. 


Moore  (Thomas),  Works  by. 

The  Epicurean  ;  and  Alclphron.    Post  Svo,  half-bound,  2s, 

Prose  and  Verse;  includiutj  Suppressed  Passages  from  the  MEMOIRS  OF  LORD  BYRON.    Edited 

by  R.  H.  Shkhhurd.     With  Portrait.    Crown  Svo.  cloth  extra,  js.  6d. 

Morrow  (W7C.).— BohemraiTParis  of  To-Day.     With  io6  Illustra- 

tionsby  Edouard  CUCUHL. Small  demy  Svo.  cloth,  gilt  top.  6s. 

Muddock  (J.  E.),  Stories  by.     Ci-own  Svo,  cloth,  35.  6d.  each. 

Basile  the  Jester.    Wiih  Frontispiece  by  STANLEY  Wood. 

Young  Iioohinvar.  I        The  Golden  Idol. 

Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2j.  each. 
The  Dead  Man's  Secret.        J         From  the  Bosom  ot  tha  Oaap. 

Stories  VTelPd  and  Wonderful.    Post  Svo.  illustrated  boards,  ^s. ;  cloth,  is.  6d. 

Uald  Marian  and  Robin  Hood.    With  12  Illustrations  by  S.  L.  Wood.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra, 

31.  6d. :  picture  cloth,  flat  back,  is. 

Murray  (D.  Christie),  Novels  by. 

Crown  Svo.  cloth  extra.  3-r.  6d.  each  ;  post  Svo,  Illustrated  boards,  is.  each. 


A  Life's  Atonement. 

Joseph's  Coat.    12  lUusts. 

Coals  of  Fire,    3  lUusts. 

Val  Strange. 

Hearts. 

The  Way  of  tha  World. 


Bob  Martin's  Ltttia  Olrl. 
Time's  Revenges. 
A  Wasted  Crime. 
In  Direst  Perl). 
Mount  Despair. 
A  Capful  o'  Nalla. 


A  Model  Father. 

Old  Blazer's  Hero. 

Cynic  Fortune.     Frontlsp. 

By  the  Gate  of  the  Sea. 

A  Bit  of  Human  Nature. 

First  Person  SJngular. 
The  Making  of  a  Novelist :  An  Experiment  in  Autobiography.    With  a  Collotype  Portrait.    Cf. 

Svo.  buckram,  y.  6d. 
My  Contemporaries  in  Fiction.    Crown  Svo,  buckram,  3^.  6d. 
Hla  Ovin  Ghost.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  ^s.  6d. ;  picture  cloth,  flat  back,  is. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  -^s.  6d.  each, 
Thla  Little  World.  |        A  Race  for  Millions.     |     The  Church  ot  Humanity. 

Tales  in  Prose  and  Verse.  ^Vitli  Frontispiece  by  Arthur  Hopkins. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  6s.  each. 

Deapalr's  Last  Jaaraey.       f      Verona'a  Father. 

Joseph'B  Coat.    Popular  Edition,  medium  Svo,  6d. 

Murray  (D.  Christie)  and  Henry  Herman,  Novels   by. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  jr.  6d.  each  ;  post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  is.  each. 
One  Traveller  Returns.  |        The  Bishops'  Bible. 

Paul  Jones's  Alias,  &c.    with  lUustratloni  by  A.  Fores iitK  and  G.  Nicoi-HT, 
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Murray  (Henry),  Novels  by. 

Post  Bvo,  cloth,  is.  6ii.  each. 
A  Came  of  Bluff. I      A  Song  ot  Sixpence. 

Newboit  (H.).— Taken  from  the  Enemy.     Post  8vo,  leatherette.  15. 
Nisbet  (Hume),  Books  by.  "~ 

'Bail  Up."    I'j own  Svo.  cluili  extra.  3J.  6rf.;  post  8vo,  illustrateil  boards,  ax. 
Dr.  Bernard  St.  Vincent.    Post  8^o,  ilhistrated  IjohkIs,  ^s. 
I«eS9ons  In  Art.    With  ji  llhistranons.     Crown  Svu." cloth  extra.  2s.  6<i'. 

Norris  (VV.  E.),  Novels  by.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  ^s.  6d.  each  ;  post  8vo, 

picture  boards,  2j,  eacli. 

Saint  Ann's.  J Billy  Bellew.    With  a  Frontispiece  by  F.  H.  Tovvnsend. 

MlsB  Wentworth's  Idea.    Crown  8vo.  clotli.  3s.  or. 


Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards.  2s.  each. 

I       A  Last  Love. 


Ohnet  (Georges),  Novels  by. 

Doctor  Rameau. 

A  Weird  Gift.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  y.  6d. :  post  8vo,  picture  boards,  2j. 
Love's  Depths.    Translated  by  F.  Ko  IHWiiLL.     Crown  8vo,  clotli,  y.  6d. 
__xn^yioina,n  of  Mystery.     Translated  by  F.  Ro  riiWHl.u.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  gi"  'op.  6s, 


Oliphant  (Mrs.),  Novels  by.     Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  is.  each. 

The  Primrose  Path.         |      Whlteladles.        |      The  Oi.<eatest  Heiress  in  England. 
The  Sorceress.    Crown  8yo.  cloth,  y.  6,i. 

Orrock  (James),    Painter,   Connoisseur,   Collector.      By  Byron 

Webber.  In  Two  Handsome  Volumes,  small  folio,  Illustrated  with  nearly  One  Hundred  Photogravure 

Plates  ^and^a  profusion  of  Drawings  reproduced  ^n  half-tone,  in  a  handsome  binding  designed  by  Sir 

""'^'^^'    ^'  '■•  '      "  '  '   ■  TUc  Edition  for  sale  is  strictly 


/ir 


D.  Linton,  P.R.I.     Price,  in   Duckram  gilt.  Ten  Guineas  net. 
limited  to  Five  Hundred  ^ umbered  Copies. 

O'Shaughnessy  (Arthur),  Poems  by: 

Fcap.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  ^s.  di.  each. 

I         Songs  of  a  Worker. 


niuslc  and  Moonlight. 

Lays  of  France.    Crowa  8vo,  cloth  extra,  loj-.  6rf. 


Ouida,  Novels  by.     Or.  8vo,  cl.,  3s.  6d.  ea.;  post  8vo,  illust.  bds.,  2s.  ea 

Held  in  Bondage.  .   .«-^    -_.       -  »  .     ^_ 

Tricotrln. 

Btrathmore.  I   Chai|dos. 
Cecil  Castlemalne's  Gage 
Under  Two  Flags. 
Puck.        I     Idalla. 
FoUe-Farine. 


A  Dog  of  Flanders. 
Pascarel.        j     Slgna. 
Two  Wooden  Shoes. 
In  a  Winter  City. 
Ariadne.        I  Friendship, 
A  Village  Commune. 
Moths.     I     Plpistrello. 


In  Maremma.  I     Wanda. 

Blnibi. 

Frescoes.        I     Othmar. 

Princess  Napraxine. 

Gullderoy.       |      Ruthno. 

Two  Otirenders. 

Santa  Barbara. 


„    ^  Popular  Hdiiio.ns,  medium  8vo,6rf.  each. 

Under  Two  Flags.  |   Moths.  |     Held  In  Bondage.  |     I'uoli.  I     Strathmore. 

Byrlln.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  jr.  6rf.  ;  post  8vo.  picture  cloth,  flat  back,  aj. ;  illustra.ed  boards,  sj. 
The  Waters  of  Edera.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  y.  ed.  ;  picture  cloth,  flat  back,  qs. 
Wisdom,  Wit,  and  Pathos,  selected  from  the  Works  of  Ouida  by  F.  byoNEY  Morris. 
»vo.  cloth  extrii,  5^-.— CHEAP  EDITION,  Illustrated  boards,  ss. 


Post 


Pain  (Barry).— Eliza's  Husband.     Fcap.  8vo.  picture  cover,  15. 
Palmer  (W.  T. ),  Books  by.     Crown  Svo.  cloth,  gilt  top,  6s.  each. 

Lake  Country  Rambles.    With  a  Frontispiece. 

In  Lakeland  Dells  and  Fells.     With  a  Frontispiece.  

Payn  (James),  Novels  by. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3^-.  6rf.  each  ;  post  Svo,  illustrated  boards.  ■2s.  each. 
Lost  Sir  Massingberd.  The  Family  Scapegrace^ 

A  County  Family.  .....        _      . 

Less  Black  than  We're  Painted. 
By  Proxy.  |     For  Cash  Only. 

High  Spirits. 

A  Confidential  Agent.    With  is  Illusts. 
A  Crape  from  a  Thorn.    With  12  Illusts. 


Holiday  Tasks. 

The  Talk  of  the  Town.    With  13  lUusti. 

Tha  Mystery  of  Mlrbridge. 

The  Word  and  the  Will. 

The  Burnt  Million. 

Sunny  Stories.       |     A  Trying  Patient. 

Post  Svo  illustrated  boards,  ij-.  each. 


Humorous  Stories.  |     From  ExUe< 

The  Foster  Brothers. 

Married  Beneath   Him. 

Bentinck's  Tutor.    1    Walter's  Word. 

A  Perfect  Treasure. 

Like  Father,  Like  Son. 

A  Woman's  Vengeance. 

Carlyon's  Year.       I    Cecil's  Tryst, 

Murphy's  Master.  |    At  Her  Mercy. 

The  Clytrards  of  ClyBe. 

Some  Private  Views. 

A  Modern  Dick  Whlttlngton  ;  or,  A  Patron  of  Letters.    With  a  Portrait  of  the  Author 

8vo,  cloth,  3J.  6J.  ;  picture  cloth,  flat  back,  sr. 
In  Peril  and  Privation.    With  17  Illustrations.    Crown  Svo.  cloth,  jr.  6rf. 
Motes  from  the  '  News.'    Crown  Svo.  cloth,  is.  6d. 


vest. 


Found  Dead.  I  Gwendoline's  Harve 

Mirk  Abbey.    I  A  Marine  Besldence< 

The  Canon's  Ward. 

Not  Wooed,  But  Won. 

Two  Hundred  Pounds  Resrard. 

The  Best  of  Husbands. 

Halves.  1   What  He  Cost  Hep. 

Fallen  Fortunes.      Kit:  A  Memory. 

Under  One  Roof.  I   Glovr-worm  Tales. 

A  Prince  of  the  Blood. 


Crown 


Payne  (Will).- Jerry  the  Dreamer.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  y.  6d, 


i8    CHATTO  &  WINDUS,  Publislierj,  in  St.  Martin's  Lane,  London,  W.C. 
Pandurang  Hari;    or.  Memoirs  of  a  Hindoo.      With  Preface  by  Sir 

UartI-H  I'RP-RE.     PostSvo.  illustrated  boards,  2S. 

Paris  Salon,  The  lllustrated^atalogue  of  the,  for  1902.    (Twenty- 
fourth  Year.)    With  over  300  Illustrations.     Demy  8vo,  3.r. 

Pascal's  Provincial  Letters.      A  New  Translation,   with   Historical 

Introduction  and  Notes  by  T.  M'CRin,  D.D.     Post  Rvo,  half-cloth,  2i. 

Paston  Letters  (The),  1422- 1509.     Containing  npwards  of  600  more 

I-etters  than  appeared  in   the  oriviual  5-volume   issue  in  17K7-1S23.    Ki'ited,  with   Introdiiction  and 
Notes,  by  J  AMHS  GaIRONHK,  of  llie  I'ubhc  Record  ulBce.    A  NEW  EnilloN.     In  6  Volumes,  square 
demy  8vo,  art  linen,  j;<lt  top,  i2j.  6<f.  net  pi-r  volume  (sold  only  in  sctsl.     The  Edition  will  consist  of  650 
copies,  of  which  only  600  are  tor  sale.     The  First  Volume  will  be  ready  in  November. 

Paul  (Margaret   A.).— QentJe  and  Simple.    CrowiTSvo,  cloth,  with 

Frontispiece  by  HELEN  I'ATHRSON,  3^-.  6.^.:  post  Svo,  illustrated  hoards,  ij. 

Penneil - Elmhirst  (CaptaTn~E7)^The~Best"of  the  Fun.     With 

8  Coloured  Illustrations  by  G.  D.  GILES,  and  48  in  Bl.ick  and  White  by  J.  6TURGP.SS  and  G.  I). 
Giles.     Medium  Svo.  cloth,  jjilt  top,  i6r^ 

Penneil  (H.  Cholmondeley),  Works  by.     Post  Svo,  cloth,  2s.  6i.  ea. 

Puck  on  Pegasus.    With  Illustrations. 

Pegasus  Re-Saddled.    With  Ten  full-page  Illustr-ations  by  G.  DU  MAURIER. 

The  Kuses  of  Mayfalr  :    Vers  do  Socit te.    Selected  by  H.  C.  Pennell. 

Phelps  (E.  Stuart),  Works  by.     Post  Svo,  cloth,  u.  6(i.  each. 

An  Old  Maid's  Paradise. |        Burglars  In  Paradise. 

Beyond  the  Gates.    Post  8vo,  picture  cover,  is. ;  cloth,  zs.  6.i. 
Jack_the  Fisherman.    Illustrated  by  C.  W.  Reed,     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  is.  6.i. 

Phil  May's  Sketch=Book.    Containing  54  Humorous  Cartoons.   Crown 

folio,  cloth,  IS.  6d. 

Phipson  (Dr.T.  L.),  Books  by.    Crown  8vo,  canvas,  gilt  top,  5s.  each. 

Famous  Violinists  and  Fine  Violins.  |        The  Confessions  of  a  Violinist. 
Voice  and  Violin:    Sketches,  Atiectlotes.  and  Remimscences. 

Pilkington  (Lionel  L.).—MaTlender's  Mistake.     Crown  Svo,  cloth, 

gilt  top,  (>s. 

Planche  (J.  R.),  Works  by.  '* 

The  Pursuivant  of  Arms.    With  .six  Plates  and  209  Illustrations.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  -js.  6rf. 
Songs  and  Poems.  1819-1879.     With  Introduction  bv  iMrs.  MacKARNESS.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6a. 

Plutarch's   Lives   of   Illustrious  Men.     With  Notes  and  a  Life  of 

Plutarch  by  JOHN  and  WM.  LANGHORXE,  and  Portraits.     Two  Vols.,  demy  Svo,  half-clotli   los.  (ui.    _ 

Poe's  (Edgar  Allan)  Choice  Works:    Poems,   Stories,   Essays. 

with  an  Introduction  by  CHARLES  BaUDELAIRH.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3J.  6d. 

Pollock  (W.  H.). — The  Charm,  and  other  Drawing-room  Plays.     By 

Sir  WALTER  BBSANT  and  Waltrr  H.  POLLOCK.     With  50  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.  cloth  gilt.  6s. 

Pope's  Poetical  Works.     Post  Svo,  cloth  limp,  25. 

Porter  (John). — Kingsclere.     Edited  by  Byron  Webber.     With  ig 

ful!-paj;fe  and  many  smaller  Illustrations.    Cheaper  Edition.    Demy  Svo,  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

Praed  (Mrs.  Campbell),  Novels  by.     Post  8vo,  illust.  bds.,  2i.  each. 

The  Romance  of  a  Station. |  The  Sonl  of  Countess  Adrian. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  31.  6i.  each  :  post  Svo,  boards,  ■zs.  e.ich. 
Outlaw  and  Lawmaker.  1  Christina  Chard.  With  Frontispiece  by  W  PAGET. 

Mrs.  Tregaskiss.    With  8  illustrations  by  Rohert  SaI'uer, 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3X.  Cd.  each. 
Nulma. Madame  Izaii.  |   *A3  a  Watch  In  the  Wight.' 

Price  (E.  C). — Valentina.     Crown  Svo.  cloth^  3j.6r?. 


Princess  Olga. — Radna:  A  Novel.     Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 


Pryce  (Richard). — Miss  Maxwell's  Affections.     Crown  Svo,  cloth, 

with  Frontispiece  by  II AL  I-UnLOW,  v.  6</.;   post  Svo,  Illustrated  boards,  2J.  

Proctor  (Richard  A.),  Works  by. 

Flowers  of  the  Sky.    With  55  lUustr.itions.    Small  crown  Svo,  cloth  extr.i,  v.  6(f, 

Easy  Star  Lessons.    With  Star  Maps  for  every  Niijht  in  the  Year.    Crown 'Svo,  cloth,  6x. 

Familiar  Science  Studies.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6.r. 

Saturn  and  Its  System.    With  r3  .Steel  Plates.    Demy  Svo,  cloth  extra,  los.  6d. 

Mysteries  of  Time  and  Space.     With  numerous  llhislratious.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6/, 

The  Universe  of  Suns.  &c.     With  numerous  Illustrations.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6j. 

Wages  and  Wants  of  Science  Workers.    Crown  Svo,  is.  6rf. 


Rambosson  (J.).— Popular  Astronomy.    Translated  by  C.  B.  Pitman. 

With  10  Coloured  Plates  and  63  Woodcut  lllustratioas.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3.r.  tii. 


CHATTO  &  V»'1NDUS,  Publishers,  in  St.  Martin's  Lane.  London,  W.C.  19 
Randolph  (Col.  G.).— Aunt  Abigail  Dykes.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  ^s.  6d, 
Richardson  (Frank),  Novels  by. 

The  Man  who  Iiost  hla  Past.    With^so  xllusts.  by  t;om  Browne,  R.I.    Cr.  Svo,  cloth,  jr.  6d. 

Crowa  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  6j-.  each. 
Tha  King's  CounsQl. I Seml-Soclbty. 

Ridden  (Mrs.  J.  H.),  Novels  by. 

A  Rich  Man's  Daughter.    Crowu  8vo,  cloth,  3;.  6ri. 

Weird  Stories.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  y.  6rf. ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  ai. 
Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  zx.  each. 


The  Uninhabited  Houso. 

The  Prince  of  Wales's  Garden  Party. 

The  Mystery  In  Palace  Gardens. 


Fairy  Water. 

Her  Motlier's  Darling. 

The  Nun's  Curse.    I    Idle  Tales. 


Reade's  (Charles)  Novels. 

The  New  Collected    LIBRARY  EDITION,  complete  in  Seventeen  Volumes,  set  In  new  long  prlmei 
type,  printed  on  laiil  p.^'per.  and  elejjaiitly  bound  in  cloth,  price  3J.  6<^.  each. 


Peg   Wofllngton:   and  ChFistle   John- 
stone. 
3.  Hard  Cash. 

3.  The  Cloister  and  tha  Hearth.     M'ith  a 

Preface  bv  Sir  Walter  Bhsant. 

4.  '  It  Is  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend.' 

5.  The  Course  of  True  Love  Wevsr  Did 

Run   Smooth;   and  Slngleheart  and 
Doubleiace. 

6.  The  Autobiography  of  a  Thief;  Jach 

of  all  Trades;    A  Hero  and  a  Mar- 
tyr; and  The  Wandering  Heir. 


7.  Iiove  Me  Little,  Love  me  Long. 

8.  The  Double  Mari'lage. 
g.  Griinth  Gaunt. 

10.  Foul  Play. 

11.  Put  Yourself  In  His  Plaea. 
i:.  A  Terrible  Temptation. 

13.  A  Simpleton. 

14.  A  Woman-Hater. 

15.  The    Jilt,    and    other  Stories;     and    Good 

Stories  of  Man  and  other  Animals. 

16.  A  Forilous  Secret. 

17.  Readiana;  and  Bible  Characters. 


In  Twenty-one  Volumes,  post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2S.  each. 
Peg  Wofflngton.     I     Christie  Johnstone.     1     Hard  Cash.  I     Griffith  Gaunt. 
~                       —       -                          Foul  Play.   I   Put  Yourself  in  His  Place. 

A  Terrible  Temptation. 

A  Simpleton.     |     The  Wandering  Heir. 

A  Woman-Hater. 

Bingleheart  and  Doubleface. 

Good  stories  of  Man  and  other  Animals. 

The  Jilt,  and  other  Stories. 

A  Perilous  Secret.         I     Readlana. 


*It  is  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend 

The  Course  of  True  Lovo  Never  Did  Run 

Smooth. 
The  Autobicgraphy  of  a  Thief;   Jack  ot 

all  Trades  :  and  James  Lambert. 
Love  Me  Little,  Love  Me  Long, 
The  Double  Marriage. 
The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth. 


LARGB  Type.  Fine  Paper  F.DITIONS.  Pott  8»o,  cl.,  gilt  top,  ax.  net  ea. ;  leather,  gilt  ed(;es,  -^s.  net  ea. 
The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth^ |        'It  is  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend.' 

Popular  Editions,  medium  8vo,  6d.  e.ach. 
■It  Is  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend.'   |   The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth.   |   Foul  Play. 
Peg  Wofflngton :  and  Christie  Johnstone.    I  Hard  Cash.  |  Grimth  Gaunt. 

Christie  Johnstone.  With  Frontispiece.  Choicely  printed  in  Elzevir  style.  Fcap.  Svo,  h.Tlf-Roxb.2j.6rf. 

Peg  Woflington.    Choicely  printed  in  Elzevir  style.     Fcap.  8vo,  half-Roxburghe,  2j.  6,i 

The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth.    New  Illustrated  Edition,  with  16  Photograrure  and  84 

half-tone  Illustrations  by  MATT  B.  Hewerdine.    Small  4to,  cloth  gilt  and  gilt  tup,  icr.  6d.  net.— 

Also  in  Four  Vols.,  po.'st  Svo,  with  an  Introduction  by  Sir  WALTER  BESANT,  and  a  Fiontispiece  to 

each  Vol.,  buckram,  gilt  top,  6s.  the  set. 

Bible  Characters.     Fcap.  Svo.  leatherette,  u. 

Selections  from  the  Works  ot  Charles  Roade.     With  an  Introduction  by  Mrs.  Alex. 

IKELA.SP.     Post  Svo,  cloth  limp,  zs.  bd. 

Rimmer  (Alfred),  Works  by.     Large  crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d.  each. 

Rambles  Round  Eton  and  Harrow.    With  52  Illustr.itions  by  the  Author. 

Aboiit  England  vgithPickans.    With  58  Illustrations  by  C.  A.  Vanderhoof  and  A.  RiMMER. 

RIves    (Amelie),  Stories  by.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d.  each. 

Barbara  Dering.    *i |        Meriel;  A  Love  Story. 

Robinson    Crusoe.      By  Daniel  Defoe.      With~37  Illustrations  by 

George  Cruikshank.    Post  8vo,  half-cloth,  2X. 

Robinson~TF.  W.),  Novels  by. 

Women  are  Strange.    Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  is. 

The  Hands  of  Justice.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  e.\tra,  3.r.  6,1'. ;  post  Svo  illustrated  boards,  «, 

The  Woman  in  the  Dark. Crown  Svo,  cloth,  sj.  bd.  ;  post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  zj. 

Robinson  (Phil),  Works  by.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s.  each. 

_ThePoets^Blrc[3.J'rhe  Poets' Beasts.  I  Tha  Poets' ReptileSj^  Fishes,  and  Insects. 

Roll  of  Battle  Abbey,  The:   A  List  of  the  Principaf  \Va7rTor7^ho 

came  from  Normandy  with  Wiiliam  the  Conqueror,  1066.     Printed  in  Gold  and  Colours,  $'■ 

Rbsengarten  (A.).— A  Handbook  ofTArchTtectural  Styles.  Trans^ 

lated  by  W.  COLLETT-SaNDARS.    With  630  Illustrations.     Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  7J.  6d. 

Ross  (Albert).— A  Sugar  Princess.     Crown  Svo.  cloth,  3s.  6d. 
Row  1  ey  (Hon.  Hugh).     Post  8%'o,  cloth.  21.  6d.  each. 

Ponlana:  or.  Thoughts  Wise  .ind  Other-wise  :  a  Collection  of  the  Best  Riddles,  Conundrums,  lokes, 

Sells.  &c.,  with  numerous  Illustrations  by  the  Author. 
Uora  Funlana :  A  Second  Collection  of  Riddles,  Jolce*,  4c.    V/lth  numerous  lUustratlonj. 


so    CHATTO  &  WINDUS,  Publishers,  ill  St.  Martin's  Lane,  London,  W.C. 


Runciman  (James),  Stories  by. 

Schools  and    Scholars.    Post  8vo,  clniU,  ?,r,  W. 
Skippers  and  Shellbacks.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3^.  Sd. 


Russell  (Dora),  Novels  by. 

A  Country  Sweetheart.    Post  Svo,  picture  boards,  ts.  \  picture  cloth,  flat  back,  af. 
The  Drift  of  Fate.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3r.  6rf.;  picture  cloth,  flnt  liaclc,  zj. 

Russell  (Herbert). - 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3J.  (id. 


-True  Blue;  or,  'The  Lass  that  Loved  a  Sailor.' 


Russell    (Rev.   John)  and   his  Out-of-door  Life.     By  E.  W.   L. 

PAVIBS.     a  New  Edition,  with  lliustrntions  coloured  by  hand.     Royal  Svo,  cloth,  its.  net. 

Russell  (W.  Clark),  Novels,  «5cc.,  by. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3J.  611'.  each  ;  post  Svo,  iUustratcil  boards,  2J.  each  :  cloth  limp,  af.  6d,  each. 


Round  the  Galley-Fire< 

In  the  Middle  Watch. 

On  the  Fo'k'sle  Head. 

A  Voyage  to  the  Cape. 

A   Book   for  the  Hammock. 

The  Mystery  of  the  "Ocean  Star.' 

The  Romance  of  Jenny  Harlowe. 


An  Ocean  Tragedy. 

My  Shipmate  I.ouiso. 

Alone  on  a  Wida  V/lde  Sea. 

The  Good  Ship  ■  Mohock.' 

The  Phantom  Death. 

Is  He  the  Man?    |   The  Convict  Ship. 

Heart  of  Oak.        |   The  Itast  £ntry. 


The  Tale  of  the  Ten 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3J.  td.  each, 

A  Tala  of  Two  Tunnels.      I     The  Death  Ship. 

The  Ship  :  Her  Story.     With  50  Illustrations  by  H.  C.  SRPHINGS  WRIGHT.    Small  4to,  cloth,  6^. 
The    '  Pretty    Polly  ' ;     A  Voyajre  of  Incident.    With  12  Illustrations  by  G.  E.   ROBERTSON. 
I-arge  crown  Svo,  cloth,  g^ilt  edges,  5J. 
OTSFdue.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  6^r^ 

Saint  Aubyn  (Alan),  Novels  by. 

Crown  Svo.  cloth  extra,  3^.  bd.  each  ;  post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  jj.  each. 
A  Fellow  of  Trinity.    With  a  Ncite  by  OLlvi:u  Wkndkli.  Holmks  and  a  Frontispiece. 
The  Junior  Dean.         I      The  Master  of  St.  Benedict's.    I  To  His  Own    MaatOF. 
Orchard  Damerel.       |     In  the  Face  of  the  World.  |  The  Tremlett  Diamonds. 


Crown  Svo.  cloth,  31.  6d.  each. 

The  Wooing  of  May.         |     A  Tragic  Honeymoon. 
Fortune's  Gate.  I     Gallantry  Bower. 

Mary  Unwln.    With  8  Illustrations  by  Percy  Tarrant, 


A  Proctor's  Wooing. 
Bonnie  Maggie  Lauder. 

Mrs.  Dunbar's  Secret- 


Saint^  Jol«i_(Bayle).-2i\JLevai^^ 

Sala  (Qeorge  A.).— Gaslight  and~Day light.     Post  8vo,  boards.  25. 

iScotland  Yard,  Past  and  Present :  Experiences  of  Thirty-seven  Years. 

By  Ex-Chief-lnspector  Cavanac.H.     Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  ■2s. :  cloth,  gj.  6d. 

SeCre^fOutrThe  rOne  Thousand  Tricks  with  Cards  ;  with  Entertain- 
ing Experiment»ln  Drawing-room  or 'White' Magic.  ByW.  H.  CREMF.R.  With  300 Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  ^s,  6rf.  _^____ 

iSeguin  (L.  Q.),  Works  by. 

The  Country  of  the  Passion  Play  (Oberammergau)  and  the  Highlands  of  I'.avaria.    With 

Map  and  37  Illustrations.    Crown  Rvo,  cloth  extra,  3.1.  6rf. 
Walks  in  Algiers.    With  Two  Maps  and  16  Illustrations.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  bs.         


Senior  (Wm.).— By  Stream  "and  Sea.    Post  8vo,  cloth.  25.  dd. 


Sergeant  (Adeline),  Novels  by. 

Under  False  Pretences.  I 


Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3.;.  6d.  each. 
Dr.  Endlcott's  Experiment^ 


Seymour  (Cyril).— The  Magic  of  To-Morrow.    Cr.  Svo.  cloth.  65. 
Shakespeare  for  Children:    Lamb's  Tales  from    Shakespeare. 

With  Illustrations,  coloured  and  plain,  by  J.  MOVR  SMITH.     Crown  4to.  cloth  gilt,  -js.  6d. 

Shakespeare  the  Boy.     With  Sketches  of  the  Home  and  School  Life, 

the  Games  and  Sports,  the  Manners,  Customs,  and  Folklore  of  the  Time.     By  WILLIAM  J.  ROLI-R. 
I.itt.n       A   New   Edition,    with    i2    Illustrations,  and  an   INUE,\:   OF    PLAYS  AND   PASSAGES    Rli- 


FERRKn  TO.     Crown  Svo.  cloth  i^ilt,  v.  bd. 


Shelley's  (Percy  Bysshe)  Complete  Works  in  Verse  and  Prose. 

Edited.  Pref,aced,  and  Annoi  ito.d  by  R.  HURNIi  SHEPHERD.    Five  Vols.,  crown  Svo,  cloth,  y.  6rf.  each. 
Poetical  Works,  in  Three  Vols. :  .»,•..,  oi    n     ■   ,- 

Vol.    I.  Introduition  by  the  Editor:    Posthiuuous  Fr.igmcnts  of  Margaret  Nicholson:    Shelley  s  Corre- 
spondence with  Stockdale;    The  W.anilering  Jew  ;    iHieeu   Mai),  with  the  Notes ;    Alastor, 
and  other  Poems;  Kosaliud  and  Helen  ;  Prometheus  Uuboniid  :  Adonais,  &c. 
„      II.  Laon  and  Cythua  :    The  Ccnci:    Julian  and  Maddalo  ;   Swellloot  the  Tyrant;    The  Witch  ol 

Atlas  ;  Epipsychidiou  ;  hicllas. 
„    III.  Posthumous  Poems ;  The  Masque  of  Anarchy  ;  and  other  Pieces. 
Prose  Works,  in  Two  Vols. :                                                                             ,,„,,.„, 
Vol.      I.  The  Two  Romances  of  Zastrozzi  and  St.  Irvvne  :  the  Dulilin  and  Marlow  Pamphlets;  A  Kefu- 
t,ation  of  Deism  ;  Letters  to  Leigh  Hunt,  .ind  some  Minor  Writings  and  Fr.agiucnts. 
II,  The  Essays  ;    Letters  from  Abroad  ;    Translations  and  Irayiueiits,  edited  by  Mrs.  SHELLEY. 
With  a  Biography  of  Shelley,  and  an  Index  of  the  Prose  Works. 

Sharp  (William).— Children  of  To-morrow.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  6$. 
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Sherard  (R.  H.).  — Rogues:  A  Novel.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  is.  6d.      

Sheridan's   (Richard    Brinsley)    Complete   Works,  with  Life  and 

Anecdotes.  Includinj;  Drama,  I'rnse  anil  I'oetry,  Translations,  Speeches,  Jokes.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth,  jf.W. 

The  Rivals.  The  School  lor  Scandal,  .md  other  I'l.iys.     Host  8vo,  half-bound,  2s. 

Sheridan's  Comedies:  The  Klvals  and  The  School  for  Scandal.  Hdited,  with  an  Intro- 
rinction  and  Notes  to  each  I'lay,  and  a  liiotrraphical  Sketch,  by  IJKANDER  MATIHEWS.  Witli 
Illustrations.     Demy  Svo,  buckram,  gilt  top.  12s.  td. 

Shiel  (M.  P.\   Novels"by^     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  g;ilt  top,  65.  each. 

The  Purple  Cloud. |        Unto  the  Third  Generation. 

Sidney's   (Sir   Philip)    Complete    Poetical    Works,   including  all 

those  in  ■  Arcadia."    With  Portrait,  MemSrial-lntroduction,  Notes,  cSfc,  by  the  Rev.  A.  B.  GkOSART, 
D.D.    Three  Vols.,  crown  8yo,  cloth  boards,  y.  bd.  each. 

STgn boards  :  Their  History,  including  Anecdotes  of  Famous  Taverns  and 

Remarkable  Ch.-iracters.    By  JACOB  LARVVOOD  and  JoHN  CAMDEN  HOITEN.    With  Coloured  Frontis- 
piece and  94  Illustrations.     Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  y.  6a. ^ 

Sims  (Qeorge^RTT  Works  by. 

Post  Svo.  illustrated  boards,  2S.  each  ;  cloth  limp,  2s.  6./.  each. 


The  Ring  o'   Bells.  I   My  Two  Wives. 
Tlnkletop's  Crime.   |  Tales  of  To-day. 

Zeph  :  A  Circus  .Story.  .Vc. 

Dramas   of  Life.     With  60  Illustrations. 


Memoirs  of  a  Landlady. 

Scenes   from   the   Show. 

The  Ten  Commandments:  Stories. 


Crown  Svo,  picture  cover,  is.  each  ;  cloth,  ts.  6rf.  each. 
The  Dagonet  Reciter  and   Reader:   Beinf;  Readings  and  Recitations  in  Prose  and  Versa 
selected  from  his  own  Works  by  GEORGE  R.  Sl.NIS. 

The  Case  of  George  Candlemas. I Dagonet  Ditties.    (pTom  The  Re/eree.) 

How   the  Poor   Live;    and   Horrible    London.     With  a  Frontispiece  by  F.  Barnard. 

Crown  Svo,  leatherette,  is.       |    Dagonet  Dramas  of  the  Day.    Crown  Svo,  is. 

Crown  Svo.  cloth,  y.  6ii.  each  :  post  Bvo,  picture  boards,  2s.  each  ;  cloth  limp,  2s.  ad.  each. 
Uary  Jane's  Memoirs,  i        Hary  Jane  Married.    |        Rogues  and  Vagabonds. 

Dagonet    Abroad. 
Crown  yvo,  ciotli,  3s.  6d.  each. 
Once  upon  a  Christmas  Time.     With  8  lilnstraticns  by  Charles  Green,  R.I. 
In  London's  Heart:  A  Story  of  To-day.— Also  in  piciure  cloth,  flat  back,  2j   |  A  Blind  Marrlag« 
■Without  the  Umalight :   Theatrical  Life  as  it  is.          |         The  Small-part  Lady,  &c. 
Biographs  of  Babylon  :  Life  Pictures  of  London's  Moving  Scenes. 

Sinclair  (Upton).— Prince  Hagen  ;  A  Phantasy.    Cr.  Svo.  cl.,  y.  6d. 
Sister  Dora:    A  Biography.     By  Margaret  Lonsdale.     With   Four 


Illustrations.    Demy  Svo,  picture  cover,  <//. ;  cloth,  6d. 


SketcjileyJ Arthur) .  —A  Match  in  the  Dark.     Post  8vo,  boards,  25. 
Slang~Dictionary  (the)  :    Etymological,   Historical,  and  Anecdotal. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6j.  6rf.  


Smart  (Hawley),  Novels  by. 

Crown  Svo.  cloth  y.  6d.  each  ;  post  Svo,  picture  boards,  2J.  each. 
Beatrice  and  Benedick.  I     Long  Odds. 

Without  Love  or  Licence.  |     The  Master  of  Kathhellya 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  %s.  6d.  each. 

The  Outsider  |     A  Racing  Rubber. 

The  Plunger.    Post  Svo.  picture  boards,  2S.  ^^ 


Smith  (J.  Moyr),  Works  by. 

The  Prince  of  Argolis.    With  130  Illustrations.    Post  Svo,  cloth  extra,  jr.  6d. 

The  Wooing  of  the  Water  Witch.    With  numerous  Illustrations.     Post  Svo,  cloth.  6j. 

Snazelleparilla.      Decanted  by  G.  S.  Edwards.      With   Portrait   of 

G.  H.  Sna;^ELLE,  and  65  Illustrations  by  C.  LYALL.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  y.6a'. 

Society  in  London.     Crown  Svo,  15. ;  cloth,  15.  td. 

SpeighMt.  W.),  Novels  by. 

Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  is.  each. 


The   Mysteries  of  Heron   Dylie. 
By  Devious  Ways,  &c. 
Hoodwinked:  &  Sandycroft Mystery. 
The  Golden  Hoop.     |     Back  to  Lite. 


The  Loudwater  Tragedy. 
Burgo's  Romance. 
Quittance    In    Full. 
A  Husband  from  the  Sea. 


Post  Svo,  cloth  limp,  is.  6d.  each. 

A  Barren  Title.  I        Wife  or   No  Wife? 

Crown  Svo.  cloth  extra,  3J.  6d.  each. 
A  Secret  of  the  Sea.  |    The  Grey  Monk.     |    The  Master  of  Trenanoe. 
A  Minion  of  the  Moon:  A  Romance  of  the  King's  Highway  |         Her  Ladyship. 

The  Secret  of  Wyvern  Towers.     I        The  Doom  of  Siva.     I        The  Web  of  Fate. 
The  Strange  Experiences  of  Mr.  Verschoyle.     I     As  It  was  Written. 
Stepping  Blindfold.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  67^  ~ 


Spalding  (T.  A.,  LL.B.). —  Elizabethan  Demonology:   An  Essay 

en  the  Belief  in  the  Existence  of  Derlls.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  e^tra,  sj. 


aa    CHATTO  &  VVINDUS,  Publishers,  iii  St.  Martin's  Lane.  London,  W.C. 
Somerset  (Lord  Henry).— Songs  of  Adieu.    Small  410,  Jap.  vel.,6t. 
Spenser  for  Children.   By  M.  H.  Towry.    With  Coloured  Illustrations 

hy  Walter  J.  Morgan.     Crown  4to,  cloth  extra,  3J.  M. _^____ 

Sprigge  (S.  ,^Squire).— An   industrious  Clievalier.      Crown  8vo, 

cloth,  g^ilt  top,  61.  _^ _^ 

Spetfigue  (H.  H.).— Tlie  Heritage  of  Eve.     Crown  8vo,  cloth.  6s. 
Stafford  (Jolin),  Novels  by. 

Doris  and  I.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  y ■  6^.         |     Carlton  Priora.    Crown  gvo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  6s,__ 

Starry  Heavens  (Tlie);  Poetical  Birthday  Book.  Roy.  i6mo,cl.,2S.6i. 
Stag=Hunting  with  the  •  Devon  and  Somerset:'  Chase  of  the  Wild 

Ked  Deer  on  Hxinoor.     Hy  PHILIP  EVF.RHD.     With  70  Illustrations.    Crown  4to,  cloth,  i6j.  net. 

Stedman  (E.  C.).— Victorian  Poets.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  9s. 
Stephens  (Riccardo,  M.B.).— The  Cruciform  Marie:  The  Strange 

Story  of  Richard  TrEGENNA,  Bachelor  of  Medicine  (Univ.  Eclinb.)    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  y.  6d. 

Stephens  (Robert  Neilson).— Philip  Winwood :   A  Sketch  of  the 

Domestic  History  ot  .'in  American  Captain  In  the  War  of  Independence.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  y.  6rf. 

Sterndale~7R.  Armitage).— The   Afghan    Knife:    A  Novel.     Post 

8vo,  cloth,  3J.  6(^. ;  illustrated  boards,  ^s. „_^ « 

Stevenson  (R.  Louis),  Worlts  by. 

Crown  8vo,  buckram,  gilt  top,  6s.  each. 
Travels  with  a  Donkey.    With  a  Frontispiece  by  Walter  CraNB. 
An  Inland  Voyage.    With  a  Frontispiece  by  WALTER  CRANE. 
Familiar   Studies  of   Men   and   Books. 

The   Silverado  Squatters.    With  Frontispiece  by  J.  D.  Strong. 

The    Merry   Men.  |      Underwoods:   Poems.  |       MemOFlns   and    PortraltB, 

VIrglnibus  Pueriaque,  and  other  Papers.     I     Ballads.  I     Prlnoa  Otto. 

Across    the   Plains,  with  other  Memories  and  Essays. 

Weir  of  Hermiston.  |     In  the  Sonth  Seas. 

Bongs  of  Travel.    Crown  8vo,  buckram,  sj.  ^ 

Mew  Arabian    Nights.     Crown   8vo,  buckram,   (.'ilt  top,  6s,;    post  Evo,  Illustrated  boards,  2t 

— PoruLAK  Edition,  medium  8vo,  ttf. 
The  Suicide  Club;  and  The  Rajah's  Diamond.    (From  New  Arabian  Nights.)    With 

Fiirlit  Illiistr;itions  by  W.  J.  HliNNKSSV.     Crown  Rvo,  cloth,  j.r.  6i/. 
The  Stovenson  Reader:  Selections  Irom  the  Writings  of  Robert  LOUIS  STEVENSON.  Edited 

by  LlO"iD  (5SBOUKNR.     Post  8vo,  cloth,  ss.  bd.  ;  buckram,  f^lt  top,  y.  6rf. 
The  Pocket  R.Li.S.:  Favourite  Passages.    Small  i6mo,  cloth,  gj.  net;  leather,  jr.  net. 
Lakgk  Tvpi!.  Fine  Paprr  Editions.  Pott  8vo,  clirgilt  top,  2s.  net  each ;  leather,  gilt  edges,  %s.  net  each, 
Vlrginibua  Puerisque,  and  other  Papers.      |         New  Arabian  Nights. 

Familiar  Studies  of  Men  and  Books.    |         

R.  Li,  Stevenson  :  A  Study.    I)y  H.  I?.  BAILDON.    With  2  Portraits.    Crown  8vo,  buckram,  6s^ 

Stockton  (Franic  R. ) .— The^  Young~Master  of  Hyson  Hail."With 

36  Illustrations  by  V.  H.  DAV'tSSON  and  C.  II.  STEPHENS.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  y.  6ii. :  picture  cloth,  aj. 

Stories  from  Foreign  Novelists.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  35.  6d. 

Strange  Manuscript  (A)  Found  in  a  Copper  Cylinder.    By  James 

DB  MILLK.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  with  19  lUusts.  by  GILBERT  GAUL,  3J.  6d.  :  post  8vo,  boards,  sj. 

Strange  Secrets.     Tolcd  by  Percy  Fitzgerald,  Conan  Doyle,  Flok- 

RNCH  MARRVAT.  &:z.     Post  8vo,  illustr.itcd  boards,  is. 

Strutt  (Joseph).  —The  Sports  and  Pastimes  of  the  People  of 

England. Edited  by  William  Honh.    With  140  illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth.  3J.  6rf. 

Sundowner,  Stories  by. 

Toldby  theTalTratl.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  y.  6t/^_|    The  Tale  of  the  Serpent.  Cr.  Svii^I ,  Bat  back,  zj. 

Surtees  (Robert).— Handley  Cross;    or,   Mr.  Jorrocks's  Hunt. 

With  79  Illustrations  by  JOHN  LEECH.    Post  8vo,  cloth,  is. 

Sutro  (Alfred). — Tlie  Foolish  Virgins.     Fcap.  8vo,  picture  cover,  is. 
Swift's  (Dean)  Choice  Works,  in  Prose  and  Verse.     VVith  Memoiri^ 

Portrait,  ami  l-ncsimiles  of  the  Maps  in  '  Gulliver's  Travels.'    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3.r,  6*^, 
Gulliver's  Travels,  and  A  Tale  of  a  Tub.    PostSvo,  half-bound,  is. 
Jonathan  Swift;  A  Study.    By  J.  Chukton  Collins.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  8j. 

Taine's  History  of  English  Literature.     Translated  by  Henry  Van 

LAUN.     Four  Vols.,  demy  Svo,  cloth,  30X.— POPULAR  F.DITION,  Two  Vols.,  crown  8vo.  cloth,  ISJ. 

Taylor  (Bayard).— Diversions  of  the  Echo  Club.    Post  8vo,  cl.,  zs. 
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Swinburne's  (Algernon  Charles)  Works 


■•lections  from  the  Poetical  Works  o( 
A.C.Swinburne.    Fcap.  8vo  6j. 

Atalanta  In  Calydon.    Crown  8vo,6x. 

Ctaaatelard  :  A  rr.ii,-ecly.    Crown  8vo,  JJ. 

Poems  and  Ballads.  I-IRST  Series.  Cr.8vo.»». 

Poen-.s  and  Ballads.  SkCONU  Shk.  Cr.Bvo.yj. 

Poems  &  Ballads.  ThirhSekies.  Cr.  S>>o,  jj. 

Bongs  before  Sunrise.    Crown  8vo.  lox.  art. 

Both  well:  A  Tragcly.     Crown  8vo,  i2j.  6rf. 

Sontfa  of  Two  Nations.    Crown  8vo,&t. 

Oeofge  Chapman.  (-V«  Vol.  II.  of  G.  Chap- 
man's Works.)    Crown  Kvo.  2^.6d. 

Essays  and  Studies.    Crown  8vo,  isx. 

Brechtheus:  A  1  rajjcJy.    Crown  Svo,  61. 

A  Note  on  Charlotte  Bronte.    Cr.Svo.it. 

A  Study  ot  Shakespeare.    Crown  8vo,  Ss. 

Bongs  of  the  Springtides.    Crown  8vu,6j- 


Studies  in  Song.    Crown  Svo,  jt. 

Mary  Stuart:  A  Tratfedy.    Crown  Svo,  8f. 

Tristram  of  Lyonesse.    Crown  8vo,  9^^. 

A  Century  of  Roundels.    Smi.iII  ito.  8j. 

A  midsummer  Holiday.    CroivuBvo.  71. 

Marino   Fallero  :  A  Traf;<dy.     Crown  Xvo,  6x. 

A  Study  of  Victor  Hu^o.    Crown  8vo,  61. 

Miscellanies.    Crnwn  8vo,  i3.t. 

liOcrlne  :  A  T ragedy.    Crown  Svo,  6t. 

A  Study  of  Ben  Jonson.    Cmwn  8vo,  7s. 

The  Sisters:  A  Tra^'edy.     Crown  Svo,  Oi. 

Astrophel,  <S:c.    Crown  Svo,  fs. 

Studies  In  Prose  and  Poetry.   Cr.Svo,  91. 

The  Tale  of  Baton.    Crown  8vo.  7s. 

Bosarnund.  Queen  of  the  Lombards:  A 

Tragedy.      Crown  Svo.    6s. 
A  New  Volume  of  Poems.  Cr.  8vo.  {Shortly, 


TayJor  (Tom).— Historical  Dramas:  'Jeanne  Darc,"  "Twixt  Axe 

AND  Crown,'  -The  Fools  revenge,'  •  Arkwright's  Wife.'  'Anne  Boleyne.'  'Plot  and 

Passion."    Crown  8vo,  i^.  each. 

Temple  (Sir  Richard,  G.C.S.I.).— A  Bird's-eye  View  of  Pictur- 

esque  India.     With  32  Illustrations  by  the  Author.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  )?ilt  top^6-r- 

Thackerayana :  Notes  and  Anecdotes.    With  Coloured  Frontispiece  and 

Hundreds  of  Sketches  by  WILLIAM  MAKEPEACE  THACKERAY.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  -js.  6d. 

Thames,  A  New  Pictorial   History  of  the.     By  A,  S.  Krausse, 

With  340  Illustrations.     Post  Svo,  cloth,  zs.  6,i. 

Thomas  (Annie),  Novels  by. 

The  Siren's  Web  :  A  Romance  of  London  Society.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3J.  id, 
Comrades  True.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  6?. 


Thomas  (Bertha),  Novels  by.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d.  each, 

Ih«  Vlolln-Player.  |        In  a  Cathedral  City. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  bs.  each. 

The  House  on  the  Scar:  a  Tale  of  South  Devon.     I       The  Bon  -of  the  House. 

Thomson's  Seasons,  and  The  Castle  of  Indolence.      With   Intro- 

duction  by  ALLAN  CUNNINGHAM,  and  48  Illustrations.    Post  Svo.  half-bound,  gj. 

Thoreau:  His  Life  and  Aims.     By  H.  A.  Page.    With  a  Portrait 

and  View.     Post  Svo  buckram,  3J.  6d. 

Tomplcins  (H.  W7)7^Marsh.Country  Rambles.    With  a  Frontis- 

piece.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  6s. [S>ti>rfiy. 

Thornbury  (Walter),  Books  by. 

The  liife  and  Correspondence  of  J.  M.  W.  Turner.    With  Eight  Illustrations  In  Colours  and 

Two  Woodcuts.     New  and  Revised  Edition.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 
Tales   for  the   Marines.     Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  3S. 

Treeton  (Ernest  A.).— The  Instigator.     Cr.  Svo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  65. 
Twain's  (Mark)  Books.      ~ 

Author's  Edition  de  Luxe  of  the  \7orka  of  Mark  Twain,  in  n  Volumes  (limited  to  6oa 

Numbered  Copies),  price  j2s.  6<i.  net  per  Volume    (Sold  only  in  Sets.) 

UNIFORM  LIBRARY  EDITION.     Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3J.  6rf.  each. 
MtftPk  Twain's  Library  of  Humour.    With  197  illustrations  by  E.  w.  Kemblr. 
Roughln;<  It ;  and  The  Innocents  at  Home.    With  200  Illustrations  by  F.  A.  FRASBR, 
The  American  Claimant.    With  81  Illustrations  by  HAL  HURST  and  others. 
•The  Adventures  of   Tom  Sawyer.    With  in  Illustrations. 
Tom  Sawyer  Abroad.    With  26  Illustrations  by  Dan  Beard. 
Tom  Sawyer.  Detective,  ic.     With  Photogravure  Portrait  of  the  Author. 
Pudd'nhoad  Wilson.        With  Portrait  .and  Six  llllustrations  by  LOUIS  LOEB. 
•A  Tramp  Abroad.    With  314  Illustrations. 
•The  Innocents  Abroad ;  or.  The  New  Pilgrim's  Progress.  With  234  Illustrations.    (The  Two  Shll. 

linjrFdition  is  entitled  Mark  Twaln's  Pleasure  Trip.) 
♦The  Gilded  Age.     liy  MARK  TWAIN  and  C.  D.  WARNER     With  ai2  Illustrations. 
♦The  Prince  and  the  Pauper.    With  190  Illustrations. 
♦Life  on  the  Mississippi.    With  300  Illustrations. 

•The  Adventures  of  Huckleberry  Finn.  With  174  Illustrations  by  E.  W.  Khmp.lb. 
•A  Yankee  at  the  Court  ot  King  Arthur.  With  220  Illustrations  by  Dan  Brarij. 
♦The  Stolen  White  Elephant.  I         "The  £1,000,000  Bank-Note. 

A  Double-barrelled  Detective  Story.    With  7  Illustrations  by  LUCIUS  HITCHCOCK. 
The  Choice  Works  of  Mark  Twain.    Revised  and  Corrected  throuijhout  by  the  Author.    With 

Life,  Portrait,  and  numerous  illustrations.  |         Christian  Science.  ISharUy. 

*^'  The  books  marked  *  may  be  had  also  in  post  Svo,  picture  boards,  at  2J.  each. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  ts.  each. 
Personal  Recollections  of  Joan  of  Arc.    With  Twelve  Illustrations  by  F.  v.  Du  Mown. 
More  Tramps  Abroad. 

The  Man  that  Corrupted  Hadleybarg,  and  other  Stories  and  Sketches,    With  a  Frontispiece. 
■ark  Twain's  Sketohea.    Pott  8yo,  doth,  gilt  top,  zr.  net;  leather,  ^Ut  edges,  y.  net. 


24    CHATTO  &  WINDUS,  Publishers,  in  St.  Martin's  Lane.  London,  W.C. 
Timbs  (John),  Works  by/  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3$.  6i.  each. 

Clubs  and   Club  Llfo  In    London;    Anecdotes  of   its  Famous  Coifee-houses,   Hostelries,  and 

T.ivciiis.     With  41  Illustrations. 
English  Eccentrics  and  Eccentricities:  Stories  of  Delusions,  Impostures,  Sporting  Scenes, 

Hi:centric  Artists,  'IMieatrical  J-'olk,  &c.     Witlr  48  liiustrations, 

Troilope  (Anthony),  Novels  by. 

Crown  «vo,  ciotli  extra,  3s.  brf.  each ;   post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2S.  each. 
The   Way  We   Live  Now.  I     Mr.  Scarborough's   Family. 

Frau   Frohinann.     |       Marlon  Fay.        [ The  Land-Leaguers. 

'  Post  8vo,  illustr.lled  boards,  i*j.  earti. 

Kept  In  the   Dark.   1    The  American   Senator.    |     The  Golden  Lion  ot  Granpewi. 

Troilope  (Frances  E.),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  3X.  6(/.  each  :  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2j.  each. 
Like  Ships  upon  the  Sea.    I      Mabel's  Progress.     1     Anne  Furnesa. 


Troilope  (T.  A. ) . — Diamond  Cut  Dia m o n d .    Post  8vo,  ill u st.  bds.,  25. 
Tytler  (C.  C.  Fraser-). — Mistress  Judith:    A  Novel.    Crown  8vo, 

cloth  extra,  3^.  6r/. ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards.  2s. 

Tytler  (Sarah),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6ii.  each  ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  it.  each. 
Burled  Diamonds.  |     The  Blackhall  Ghosts. |     What  She  Came  Through. 

Post  8vo.  illu':trated  boards,  12s.  each. 

The  Bride's  Pass.           |  The  Huguenot  Family.  I  Noblesse  Oblige. !  Disappeared. 
Saint  Mungo's  City.      I  Lady  Bell. I  Beauty   and   the  Beast. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth.  3s.  6ti.  each. 
The  Macdoiiald  Lass,    with  Frontispiece.  (     Mrs.  Carmlohael's  Goddesses. 
The  Wltch-Wlfe.      I   Rachel  Langton.  |     Sapphira.     I     A  Honeymoon's  Ecllpaa. 

A  Young  Dragon. 

Cltoyenne  Jacqueline.    Crown  8vo,  picture  cloth,  flat  back,  2S. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  6j-.  each. 
Three  Men  of  Mark.        |        In  Clarissa's  Day, |        Sir  David's  Visltnra.  ^ 

Upward  (Allen). — The  Queen  Against  Owen.     Crown  8vo,  cloth, 

2S.  61/. ;  picture  cloth,  flat  back,  2S.  ;  post  8vo.  picture  boards,  2s. 

VandanMAIbert  D.).— A  Court  Tragedy.     With  6  Illustrations  by 

J.  Barnard  Davis.    Crown  8vo,  cloth.  3j.  6rf. 

Vashti  and~Esther.     By  'Belle'  of  Tlie  iVoHd.     Cr.  8vo.  cloth,  35.  6d. 
Vizetelly  (Ernest  A.),  Books  by. ^'' "S^rowu  8vo,  cloth,  3J.  6^.  each. 

The  Scorpion:    A  Romance  of  Spain.     With  a  Frontispiece.        |         The  Lover's  Progress. 
With  Zola  In  England:  A  Story  of  Exile.    With  4  Portraits. 
A  Path  of  Thorns.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  6s. 


Bluebeard:    An  Account  of  Coniorre  the  Cursed  and  Gilles  de  Rais;  with  a  Summary  ot  various 

Tales  and  Traditions.     With  9  Illustrations.     Demy  8vo,  cloth,  gs.  net. 


Wagner  (Leopold).— How  to  Get  on  the  Stage,   and    how  to 

Succeed  there.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  aj.  6f/. ^__^__ 

WaFford's^Colinty  Families   of   the   United   Kingdom   (1904). 

Containing  Notices  of  the  Descent,  Birth,  Marriage,  Education,  &c.,  of  more  than  i=,ooo  Distinguished 
Heads  of  Families,  their  Heirs  Apparent  or  Presumptive,  the  Offices  they  hold  or  have  held,  their  Town 
and  Country  Addresses.  Clubs,  &c.     Royal  8vo,  clotn  gilt,  sof. \^Frefariiiii. 

Waller  (S.  E.).— Sebastiani's  Secret.  With  9  Illusts.  Cr.  8vo.  cl..65. 
Walton  and  Cotton's  Complete  Angler.     With  Memoirs  and  Notes 

by  Sir  HARRIS  NICOLAS.     Pott  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  2f.  net;  leather,  gilt  edges,  y.  net. 

Walt  Whitman,  Poems  by.     Edited,  with  Introduction,  by  William 

M.  ROSSETTI.    With  I'ortrait.    Crown  8vo,  hand-made  paper  and  buckram.  6j. 

Warden  (Florence),  Novels  by. 

Joan,  the  Curate.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3J.  6i/.  ;  picture  cloth,  flat  back,  w. 

A  Fight  to  a  Finish.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  y.  f>d. _^_ 

Crown  8¥o.  cloth,  gilt  top,  bs.  each. 
The  Heart  ot  a  Girl,    with  8  illustrations.     |         What  ought  she  to  do 7 ^Shortly. 

WarmaiMCy).— The  Express  Messenger.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  y.  6d. 
Warner  (Chas.  Dudley).— A  Roundabout  Jo urney.  Cr.  8vo,  cl. ,  6s. 
Warrant  to  Execute  Charles  I.     A  Facsimile,  with  the  59  Signatures 

and  Seals.    Printed  on  paper  22  in.  by  14  In.    sj". 
Warrant  to  Execute  mary  Queen  of  Scota.    A  Facsimile,  Including  Queen  Elizabeth's  Signa- 
ture and  the  Great  Seal.    2J.     ___^_^ 

Wassermann  (Linias).— The  Daffodils.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  is.  6d. 
Weather,  How  to  Foretell  the,  with  the  Pocket  Spectroscope. 

By  !■'   W.  CuKY.     With  Ten  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  ix. ;  cloth,  li.  6,^. 


CHATTO  &  WINDtiS,  Ciibllshers,  in  St.  Martin's  Lane,  London,  W.C.     as 


We b ber  (Byron ) .—Sport  and  5pan gles.     Crown  8vo,  cloth.  2s. 

Werner  (A.).— Chapenga's  White  Man.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

Westbury   (Atha).— The  Shadow  of  Hilton  Fernbrook:   A  Ro- 
mance of  Maoriland.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  g-f.  6fif. 

Westall  (William),  Novels  by. 

Trust  Money.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  y.  6rf.  ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2S. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth.  6s.  each. 
As  a  Man  Sows.  I        As  Luck  would  have  It.    |        The  Sacred  Cresoents. 

The  Old  Bank. 

Crown  8v<^cloth    js.  tii.  each. 


A  Woman  Tempted  Him.    l  Nigel  Fortescue. 

For  Honour  and  Life.  Ben  Clough.  |  Birch  Dene. 

Her  Two  Millions.  The  Old  Factory  (also  at  6<!'.) 

Two  Pinches  of  SnufT.  Sons  of  Belial. 

With  the  Red  Eagle.  Strange  Crimes. 

A  Red  Bridal. '  Her  Ladyship's  Secret. 


The  Phantom  City. 
Ralph  Norbreck's  Trust. 
A  Queer  Race. 
Red  Ryvlngton. 
Roy  of  Roy's  Court. 


Wheelwrijrht  (E.  Gray). — A  Slow  Awakening.     Crown  8vo,  65. 


Whishaw  (Fred.),  Novels  by. 

A  Forbidden  Name  :  A  Story  of  the  Court  of  Catherine  the  Great.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  31.  6d. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  gilt  lop,  6.f.  each. 
Mazeppa. |        Near  the  Tsar,  near  Death.        |        A  Splendid  Impostor. 

White  (Gilbert).— Natural  History  of  Selborne.      Post  8vo,  25. 
Wilde   (Lady). —  Ihe  Ancient  Legends,    Mystic  Charms,  and 

Superstitions  of  Ireland  ;  with  Sketches  of  the  Irish  Past.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3J.  6d. 

Williams  (W.  Mattieu,  F.R.A.S.),  Works  by. 

Science  in  Short  Chapters.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  yj.  6rf. 

A  Siniplo  Treatise  on  Heat.    With  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth.  2S.  6/i, 

The  Chemistry  of  Cookery.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  6s. 

WiTliams^nlMrsrF.  H.).— A  Child  Widow.     Post  Svo.  bds.,  zs. 
WYlls  (C.  J.),  Novels  by. 

An  Easy-going  Fellovif.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  3?.  6./.  |  His  Dead  Past.    Crown  Svo.  cloth.  6s. 

Wilson  (Dr.  Andrew,  F.R.S.E.),  Works  by. 

Chapters  on  Evolution.    With  250  Illu?;tr,itions.    Crown  Svo.  cloth  extra  js.  6d, 

Leisure-Time  Studies.    With  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extr.i.  6j. 

Studies  in  Life  and  Sense.    With  36  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  cloth    ^.r.  6./. 

Common  Accidents:  How  to  Treat  Them.    With  Illustrations.    Cr'oivn Svo, ij. ;  cloth.  is.6.i. 

Glimpses  of  Nature.     With  3;  Illustrations.     Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3J.  6d. 

Winter  (John  Strange),  Stories    by.     Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards, 

2J.  each  ;  cloth  limp,  2j.  6d.  eacli. 

Cavalry  Life.  |     Regimental  Legends. 

Cavalry  Lite  and  Regimental  Legends.    Cr.  Svo,  cloth,  3J.  erf.  ;  picture  cloth,  flat  back.  2i. 

Wood  (H.  F.),  Detective  Stories  by.     Post  Svo,  boards,  2s.  each. 

The  Passenger  from  Scotland  Yard.     I        The  Englishman  ot  the  Rue  Cain. 

Woolley  (Celia  Parker).  — Rachel  Armstrong;  or,  Love  and  The- 

olog>'.     Post  Svo. cloth.  IS.  6rf. 

Wright  (Thomas,  F.S.A.),  Works  by. 

Caricature  History  of  the  Georges  ;  or.  Annals  of  the  House  of  Hanover.  Compiled  from 
Squibs,  Broadsides.  \\'nidow  Pictures.  Lampoons,  and  Pictorial  Caricatures  of  the  Time.  With 
over  300  Illustrations.    Crown  Svo.  cloth.  3.?.  6rf. 

History  of  Caricature  and  of  the  Grotesque  In  Art.  Literature,  Sculpture,  and 
Painting.    Illustrated  by  F.  W.  Hairhoi.T.  F.S.A.    Crown  Svo.  cloth,  ts.  6rf. 

Wynman  (Margaret).— My  Flirtations.      With  13  Illustrations  l^ 

J .  Bernard  Partridge.    Post  Svo.  cloth  limp,  gj. 

Zola's  (Emile)  Novels.  Uniform  Edition.    Translated  or  Edited,  with 

Introductions,  by  ERNEST  A.  ViZETELLY.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  y.  6d.  each. 


His  Masterpiece. 
The  Joy  of  Life. 
Germinal:  Master  and  Man. 
The  Honour  of  the  Army. 
Abbe  Mouret's  Transgression. 
The  Fortune  of  the  Rougons. 
The  Conquest  of  Plassans. 
The  Dram-Shop. 


The  Fat  and  the  Thin.        |  Money. 

His  Excellency. 

The  Dream.  .^ 

The  Downfall.  ^ 

Doctor  Pascal. 

Lourdes.  ]     Frultfulness. 

Rome.  'Work. 

Paris.  I     Truth. 


Popular  Editions,  medium  svo,  6rf.  each. 

The  Dram-Shop.  I        The  Downfall. 

With  Zola  in  England.    By  Ernest  A,  Vizetblly,   With  Four  Portraits.     CrownSvo.  cloth.  3^.6/*. 

♦ZZ'  (L.  Zangwill).— A  Nineteenth  Century  Miracle.  Cr.  8vo,35.6(i. 


»6    CHATTO  &  WINDUS,  Publishers,  in  St.  Martin's  Lane,  London   W.C 


SOME   BOOKS   CLASSIFIED    IN   SERIES. 

The  St.  Martin's  Library.    Pott  8vo,  cloth,  as.  net  each;  leather,  3s.  net  each 

The  Woman  In  White.    By  M'ilkif  Collns. 

All  Sorts  and  Conditions  of  Men.     liy  Sir  Walter  Besant.  ,  .    „     .-      „ 

The  Cloioter  and  the  Hearth.  I!y  C  HAS.  RKADH.    |    'It  is  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend.     By  CH.  READB. 

Familiar  Studies  of  Men  and  Books.     By  Kohrrt  Louis  Stevenson. 

Virginlbns  Puerisque.  and  other  Papers.    By  R.  Louis  Stevenson.  * 

The  Pocket  R.L.S,  :  Favourite  Passapes  from  STEVENSON'S  Works. 

New  Arabian  Nights.     By  RoRERT  LOUIS  Stevrnson.  |  The  Deemster,    By  Hai.i.  CAINE. 

Under  the  Greenwood  Tree.    By  THOMAS  HARDY.  I  The  Life  of  the  Fields.     By  RICHARD  JEFFBRIBS. 

Walton  and  Cotton's  Complete  Angler.  I  JSJarls.  Twalns  Sketches. 

Condensed  Novels.    (The  Two  Series  in  one  Volume.)  -^y  Bret  Harti;. 


The   Mayfair  Library.      Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d.  per  Volume. 
■  -    -    Little  Essays:  from  Lam i;'s  T.etiers. 

Forensic  Anecdotes.     By  JACOB  Larwood. 

Theatrical  Anecdotes.     By  Jacob  Larwood. 

Ourselves.    By  K.  Lynn  Linton. 

Witch  Stories.     By  li.  LYNN  LiNTON. 

Pastimes  and  Players.     By  R.  MacgreGOR. 

New  Paul  and  Virginia.     By  W.  H.  MallOCK. 

Puck  on  Peg.\su8.     By  H.  C.  Pennell. 

Pecasus  Resaddled.     By  H.  C.  PENNELL. 

The  Muses  of  Mayfair.     By  H.  C.  Pennkll. 

By  Stream  and  Sea.    By  William  Senior. 


Quips  and  Quiddities.     TVy  W.  D.  Adams. 

The  Agony  Column  of  '  The  Times.' 

A  Journov  Round  My  Room.  I!y  X.  DE  Maistre. 

Poetical  ingenuities.     Bv  W.  T.  Dodson. 

The  Cupboard  Papers.    By  I-IN-BEC. 

Bongs  of  Irish  Wit  and  Humour. 

Animals  and  their  Masters.    By  Sir  A   HELPS'. 

Social  Pressure.    By  Sir  A.  Helps. 

Autocrat  of  Breakfast-Table.   By  O.  W.  HOLMES. 

Curiosities  of  Criticism.    By  H.  J.  Iennings. 

Pencil  and  Palette.    By  R.  KemI'T. 


The  Golden  Library. 

Bongs  for  Sailors.    By  W.  C.  Bennett. 
Lives  of  the  Necromancers.    By  W.  Godwin. 
The    Autocrat    of    the    Breakfast    Table. 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 


Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  as.  per  Volume. 

Scenes  of  Country  Life.    Bv  Edward  Jesse. 

La  Mort  d' Arthur:   Selections  from  MALLORY, 
By  The  Poetical  Works  of  Alexander  Pope. 

Diversions  of  the  Echo  Club.  Bayard  Taylor. 


My     Library.      Printed  on  laid  paper,  post  8vo,  half-Roxburghe,  is.  M.  each. 
The  Journal  of  Maurice  de  Guerin.                              i     Christie  Johnstone.    By  CHARLES  Reade. 
The  Dramatic  Essays  of  Charles  Lamb.                        Peg  Wofflugton.    By  Charles  Reade. 
Citation  of  William  Shakspeare.  W.  S.  Landor.    ' 

Tlie  Pocket  Library.    Post  8vo,  printed  on  laid  paper  and  hf.-bd.,  21.  each 


Gastronomy.    By  Brillat-Savarin. 
Robinson  Crusoe.  lUustraterl  by  G.  CKtriKSHANK 
Autocrat  and  Professor.     By  o.  w.  Holmes. 
Provincial  Letters  of  Blaise  Pascal. 
Whims  and  Oddities.    By  Thomas  Hood. 
Leigh  Hunt's  Essays.    Edited  by  H.  OlLIER. 
The  Barber's  Chair,     By  DOUGLAS  Jerrold. 


The  Essays  of  Elia.    By  Charles  Lamb. 
Anecdotes  of  the  Clergy.     By  Iacok  LarwoOD. 
The  Epicurean,  fic.    Bv  Tho.mas  Moork. 
Plays  by  Richard  Brinslky  Sheridan. 
Gulliver's  Travels,  &c.     By  Dean  Swii'T. 
Thomson's  Seasons.     Illustrated. 
'Whites  Natural  History  of  BelbornB. 


POPULAR  SIXPENNY  NOVELS. 


The  Tents  of  Shorn.    Bv  Grant  Allen. 

The  Orange  Girl.    Bv  Walter  Besant. 

All  Sorts  and  Conditions  of  Men.  Walt.  Besant. 

Children  of  Gibeon.    By  Walter  Besant. 

The  Chaplain  of  the  Fleet.  Besant  and  RICE. 

Ready-Money  Mortiboy.  Besant  and  Rich. 

The  Golden  Butterflv.    Besant  and  Rice. 

Shadow  of  the  Sword.    By  R.  Buchanan. 

The  Deemster.     Bv  HALL  Caine. 

The  Shadow  of  a  Crime.    By  Hall  Cainb. 

ASonofHagar.    By  Hall  Cains, 

Antonina.    By  Wilkie  Collins. 

Armadale.    By  Wilkie  Collins. 

The  Moonstone.        By  AVilkik  COLLINS. 

The  Woman  in  White.    By  Wilkie  Collins. 

The  Dead  Secret.     Bv  Wilkie  COLLINS. 

Man  and  Wife.    By  Wilkie  COLLINS. 

The  New  Magdalen.    By  Wilkie  Collins. 


Diana  Barrington.    By  B.  M.  Croker. 

Joseph's  (.oat.     By  IX  CHRISTIE  MURRAY. 

Held  in  Bondage.    By  OUIDA. 

Moths.    By  OUIDA. 

Puck.    By  OUIDA. 

■Under  Two  Flags.     By  OUIDA. 

Strathmore.    By  OUIda. 

Peg  Wofflngton  :  and  Christie  Johnstone.       By 

Chakles  RI'ADE. 
Cloistor  and  the  Hearth.     By  CHARLES  READE. 
Griffith  Gaunt.     By  CHARLES  READE. 
It  is  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend.   Charles  Reads. 
Hard  Cash.    By  Charles  reade. 
Foul  Plav.    Bv  Charles  Reade. 
New  Arabian  Nights.    By  R.  L.  Stevenson. 
The  Old  Factory.    Bv  William  Westall. 
The  Downfall.    By  EMiLE  Zola. 
The  Dram-Shop.     By  EMiLE  Zola. 


By  Mrs.  ALEXANDER. 


Valerie's  Fate 

A  Life  Interest. 

Mona's  Choice. 

Bv  Woman's  Wit 

The  Cost  of  Her  Pride. 


Barbara. 

A  Fldht  with  Fate. 
A  Golden  Autumn. 
Mrs.Crlchton'sCreditor. 
I   The  Step  mother. 
A  Missing  Hero. 
By  M-  ANDERSON.— Othello's  Occupation. 

By  O.  WEBB  APPLETON. 
Bash  Concluiiions. 

Bv  EDWIN   L.  ARNOLD. 
Pbra  the  Phoenician.    I  Constable  of  St.  Nicholat. 

By  ARTEMUS    WARD 
Art«mai  Ward  Complete. 


M.  ALLEN. 
By  GRANT 


THE   PICCADILLY   NOVELS. 

Library  Editions  of  Novels, many  Illustrated,  crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  3.<;.  6rf.  each. 

By  F.   M.   ALLEN.— Green  as  Grass. 

ALLEN. 

The  Great  Taboo. 
Dumaresq'e  Daughter. 
Duchess  of  Powysland. 
Blood  Royal. 
I.  Greet  s  Masterpiece. 
The  Scallywag 
At  Market  'Value. 
Under  Sealed  Orden, 


Phlllstia.     I    Babylon. 
Strange  Stories. 
For  Maimie's  Sake, 
In  all  Shades. 
The  Beckoning  Hand. 
The  Devil's  Die. 
This  Mortal  Coil. 
The  Tents  of  Shem. 

By  ROBERT  BARR 

In  a  Steamer  Chair.        I  A  Woman  Intervenet, 
From  Whose  Bourne.      |  Revonse  I 


CHATTO  &  WINDUS.  PublUhcr5.  m  St.  Martin's  Lane,  London,  W.C.    a? 


"tHK  PiccADii-LY  (3/6)  Novels — continued. 

By  FRANK  BARRKTT. 
Woman  of  IronBrKceleti.  I  CiideraStran<;e  MasK. 
Fettered  (or  Life.  A  MlBBing  Witness. 

Tbe  Hardiog  Scandal.       |  Was  She  Justified) 
By    '  BELLE.'— Vashtl  and  Esther, 
By  AkNOLD  BENNETT. 
The  Gates  of  Wrath. 

By  Sir  \V.  liHSANT  and  J.  RICE. 
By  Celias  Arbour. 
Chaplain  of  the  Fleet. 
Tlio  Seamy  Side. 
The  Case  of  Mr.  Lncraf  t. 
In  Trafalgar  8  Pay. 
The  Ten  Years'  Tenant. 


I5y  J 

aay-J 


Keady-MoneyMortlboy. 
My  Little  Girl. 
With  Harp  and  Crown. 
This  Son  of  Vulcan. 
The  Golden  Butterfly. 
The  Monks  of  Thelema. 


By  Sir  WALThiR  BESANT. 


All  Sorts  d:  Conditions 
The  Captains'  Room. 
All  In  a  Garden  Fair. 
Dorothy  Forster. 
Uncle  Jack.  |  Holy  Rose 
World  Wont  Well  Then. 
Children  of  Oibeon. 
Herr  Paulus. 
Por  Faith  and  Freedom. 
To  Call  Her  Mine. 
The  Revolt  of  Man. 
Th*  Bell  of  St.  Paul's. 


Armorel  of  Lyouesse. 
S.Katherlne's  bv  Tower 
Verbena  Camellia,  &c. 
The  Ivory  Rate. 
The  Rebel  Queen. 
Dreams  of  Avarice, 
In  Deacon's  Orders. 
The  Master  Craftsman. 
The  City  of  Refuge. 
A  Fountain  Sealed. 
The  Chanpellnp:. 
The  Fourth  Generation 


The  Charm. 

By  AMBROSE  BIBRCE— InMidst  of  Life. 
By  HAROLD  BINDLOSS.AtnsUes  Ju-Ju. 

ByM.  McD.  BODKIN. 
Dora  Myrl.  |  Shillelagh  and  Shamrock. 

By  PAUL  BOUROET.— A  Living  Lie. 
By  J.  D.  BRAY5HAW.— Blum  Silhouette!. 
By  H.  A.  BRYDEN._An  Exiled  Scot. 
By   ROBERT  BUCHANAN. 


Shadow  of  the  Sword 
A  Child  of  Nature. 
Ood  and  the  Man. 
Martyrdom  of  Madeline 
Love  Me  for  Ever. 
Annan  Water. 
Foxglove  Manor. 
The  Charlatan 


The  New  Abelard. 
Matt.   I    Rachel  Dene 
Master  of  the  Mine. 
The  Heir  of  Linne. 
Woman  and  the  Man. 
Red  and  'White  Heather. 
Lady  Kilpatrick. 
Andromeda. 


By  QELETT  BURGESS  and  WILL 

IRWIN.— The  PlcarooBB. 
R.  W.  CHAMBERS.-The  King  In  Yellow 
By  J.   M.  CH APPLE. -The  Minor  Chord. 

By  HALL  CAINE. 
Shadow  of  a  Crime.    |    Deemster.  |  Son  of  Hapar 
By  AUSTIN  CLARE.-By  ilse  of  River 

By  Mrs.  ARCHER  CLIVE. 

Paul  FerroU   |  Why  Paul  FerroU  Killed  his  Wife 

By  ANNE    COATES.-Rles  Diary 

By  MACLAREN  COBBAN. 

The  Red  Saltan         .,1  The  Burden  of  Isabel 
By  WILKIE  COLLINS 


Armadale.  T  AfterDark. 
Mo  Name.   |  Antonina 
Basil.    I  Hide  and  Seek, 
The  Dead  Secret. 
Queen  of  Hearts. 
My  Miscellanies. 
The  Woman  in  White. 
The  Law  and  the  Lady. 
The  Haunted  Hotel. 
The  Moonstone. 
Man  and  Wife. 
Poor  Miss  Finch. 
Hiss  or  Mrs.  1 


The  New  Maijdalen, 
The  Frozen  Deep. 
The  Two  Destinies. 
'I  Say  No,' 
Little  Novels. 
The  Fallen  Leaves. 
Jezebel's  Daughter. 
The  Black  Robe. 
Heart  and  Science. 
The  Evil  Genius. 
The  Legacy  of  Cain. 
A  Rogue's  Life. 
Blind  love. 


By  MORT.  &  FRANCES  COLLINS. 

Si'^'i^?,'?"'''  ^  Scholar.    I  You  Play  me  False, 
TheVlUapeComed^        I  Midnight  to  Midnight. 
M.  J.   COLQUHOUN.-Everv  Inch  Soldier. 
By  HERBERT  COMPTON. 

The  Inimitable  Mrs,  Massingham 

Rv^/^c"  COT  Jl^ R. -Geoffory  Hamilton. 
By  V.  C.  COl  ES.— Two  Girls  on  a  Baree 
By  C.  E.   CRADDOCK. 

The  Prophet  of  the  Great  Smoky  Monntalni 
Bij  VaiUabed  Star, 


By  H.  N.  CRELLIN. 

Romances  of  the  Old  Seraglio. 

By  MATT  CRIM. 
The  Adventures  of  a  Fair  Rebel. 

By  S.  R.  CROCKETT  and  others 
Tales  of  Our  Coast. 

By  B.  M 
Diana  Barrlngton. 


CROKER. 

The  Real  Lady  Hilda. 

Married  or  Single '/ 

Two  Masters, 

In  theKingdom  of  Kerry 

Inborierence. 

A  Third  Person. 

Bcvond  the  Pale. 

Miss  Balmaine's  Past. 

Terence. 


Proper  Pride. 

A  Family  Likeness. 

Prettv  Miss  Neville. 

A  Bird  of  Passage. 

Mr.  Jprvis, 

Village  Taleg. 

Some  One  Else.  |  Jaaon. 

lufatu.ation.  ..  _   _ 

By  ALPHONSE   DAUDET. 
The  Evaniielist :  or,  I'ort  Salvation. 
H.  C.  DAVIDSON.— Mr.  Sadler'sDanghters. 

By    J  AS.   DE  MILLE. 
AStrangeMannscript  Found  in  a  Copper  Cylinder. 

By  HARRY  DE  WINDT. 
True  Tales  of  Travel  and  Adventure. 

By  DICK   DONOVAN. 


Tales  of  Terror. 
Chronicles  of  Michael 
Danevitch,  (Detective, 
Tyler  Tatlock,  Private 
Brcdie. 


Man  from  Manchester. 
Records  of  Vincent  Trill 
The    Mystery    of 
Jamaica  Terrace. 

Deacon  _.„-.^. 
By  RICHARD  DOWLINQ. 
Old  Corcoran's  Money. 

By  A.  CONAN   DOYLE. 

The  Firm  of  Girdlestone. 

By  S.   JEANNETTE   DUNCAN. 

A  Daughter  of  Today.  |   Vei-non's  Aunt. 

By  ANNIE    EDWARDES. 

Archie  Lovell.  |  A  Plaster  Saint 

By  G.  S.   EDWARDS.— snazelleparilla 

By  G.  MANVILLE  FENN 


Cursed  by  a  Fortune, 
The  Case  of  Ailsa  Gray 
Commodore  Junk. 
The  New  Mistress. 
Witness  to  the  Deed, 
The  Tiger  Lily. 
The  White  Virgin, 
Black  Blood. 
Double  Cunning 


A  Fluttered  Dovecote, 
King  of  the  Castle 
Master  of  Ceremonies. 
The  Man  with  a  Shadoiv 
One  Maid's  Mischief. 
Story  of  Antony  Grace. 
This  Man's  Wife. 
In  Jeopardy.         fn'ng 
A  Woman  'Worth  Wln- 


!■    _~ " "B*  **      ,.  Miij,i.u      fT  Ul  Lit    Win, 

By  PERCY   FITZOERALD.-FatalZero 

By  Hon,  Mrs.  W,  FORBES.— Dnmb 

By  R.  E.  FRANCILLON. 

One  by  One.  1  Ropes  of  Sand. 

A  Dog  and  his  Shadow,     Jack  Doyle's  Daughter. 

A  Real  Queen.  .       | 

By  HAROLD  FREDERIC. 

Beth's  Brother  s  Wife.      |  The  Lawton  Girl, 

By  PAUL  GAULOT.-The  Red  Shirt.. 
^  ^,       By  CHARLES  GIBBON. 

Robin  Gray.  1  The  Golden  Shaft. 

Loving  a  Dream,  The  Braes  of  Yarrow 

Ol  High  Degree  |  Queen  of  the  Meadow. 

The  Flower  of  the  Forest 
By  E.   GLANVILLE. 
The   Lost  Heiress.  |  The  Golden  Rock. 

Fair  Colonist  |  Fosslcker  |  Tales  from  the  Veld. 

»n.    »  X   ^7   E-   J-    GOODMAN. 

The  Fate  of  Herbert  Wayne. 

„  .Py.*^*^-  S.  BARING  GOULD. 

Red  Spider,  |  Eve 

n.  ,       ,^y„^''PJ^^O  A.  GRACE, 

Tales  of  a  Dying  Race. 

CECIL  GRIFFITH.-Corinthla  Marazlcn. 

By  A.  CLAVERING  GUNTER. 
A  Florida  Enchantment. 
By   BRET 

A  Waif  of  the  Plains 


A  Ward  of  the  Golden 
Gate.  [Springs. 

A  Sappho  of  Green 
Col,  Starbottle  s  Client. 
Susy.  I  Sally  Dows. 
BeU-Elnger  of  .flngel's. 
Talei  of  Trail  and  Town 


HARTE.      ' 

A    Prottgoe     of    Jack 
Clarence,        [Hamlin's 
Barker's  Luck. 
Devil's  Ford,     [celslor." 
The  Crusade  of  the  '  Ea- 
Three  Partners, 
fiabriel  Conroy. 
New  Condensed  Novell 
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By  OWEN    HALL. 
The  Track  of  a  Storm.     I  Jet»a,m. 

By  C05M0  MAAIILTON 
Glamour  of  Imposaiblp.    |    Throiu.'h  a  Kcyhol*. 

By  THOMAS   HARDY. 
Under  the  Greenwood  Tree. 

By  JULIAN   HAWTHORNE 


Garth.        I   Dust. 
£lUce  Quentln. 
Sebastian  Stroma. 
Fortune  s  Fool. 


Beatrix  Randolph. 
David  Poindexter  s  Dl»- 

appearance. 
Spectre  of  Camera. 


By   Sir    A.    HELPS.— Ivan de  Biron 

By  I.  HENDERSON.— AgathaPage. 
By  O.  A.  HENTY. 

Dorothy's  Double.  |  The  Queen's  Cup. 

nujub,  the  Juggler, 

HEADON   HILL Zambra  the  Detective. 

By   JOHN    HILL. —The  Common  Ancestor. 

By  TIOHE   HOPKINS. 
Twixt  Love  and  Duty.  |  Nugents  of  Carriconna, 
The  Incomplete  Adventurer.   |  Nell  Haflenden. 
VICTOR  HUGO.- The  Outlaw  of  Iceland. 

By  FERGUS  HUME. 

Lady  from  Nowhere.   I  The  Millionaire  Mystery 

By  Mrs.  HUNGERFORD 


Professor  s  Experiment 
A  Point  of  Conscience. 
A  Maldon  all  Forlorn. 
The  Coming  of  Chloe. 
Nora  Creina. 
An  Anxious  Moment. 
April  3  Ladv. 
Peter  8  Wife. 
Lovice. 


Marvel 

Unsatisfactory  Lover. 
In  Durance  Vile. 
A  Modern  Circe. 
Lady  Patty. 
A  Mental  StruRffle. 
Lady  'Vernor's  Plight. 
The  Red-House  Mystery 
The  Three  Graces. 

By  Mrs.  ALFRED  HUNT. 
The  Leaden  Casket.  I  Self-Condemned. 
That  Other  Person.  |  Mrs.  Juliet. 

By  R.  ASHE  K I NG.-A  Drawn  Game. 
By  GEORGE  LAMBERT. 
The  President  of  Boravia. 

By   ED.WOND   LEPELLETIER. 
Madame  Sans-Gene. 
By  ADAM  LILBURN.  a  Trageay  m  Marble 

By   HARRY   LINDSAY. 
Khoda  P.obcrts.  1  The  Jacobite. 

By  HENRY  W.   LUCY.-Gideon  Fleyce. 
By   E.  LYNN   LINTON. 


Patricia  Kemball. 
Under  which  Lord 'f 
'  My  Love  I '      |    lone. 
Paston  Carew. 
Sowing  the  'Wind. 
With  a  Silken  Thread. 
The  World  Well  Lost. 

By  JUSTIN  McCarthy. 


Th  e  Atonement  of  Learn 

Duudas. 
The  One  Too  Many. 
Dulcie  EvertoQ. 
E»bel  of  the  Family. 
An  Octave  ot  Friends. 


A  Fair  Saxon. 
Llnley  Kochford. 
Dc.irLady  Disdain. 
Camiola      |      Mouonla. 
Waterdale  Neighbours. 
My  Enemy  8  Daui^htcr. 
Miss  Mis.anthrope. 


Donna  Quixote. 

Maid  of  Athens. 

The  Comet  of  a  Season. 

The  Diotator. 

Red  Diamonds. 

Tlie  Riddle  Rinc. 

The  Three  Disgracei. 


By  JUSTIN  H.  MCCARTHY. 

A  London  Legend. 

By  GEORGE  MACDONALD. 

Heather  and  Snow.  |  Phantastes. 

W.   H.   MALLOCK — The  New  Republic. 
P.  &  V.  MARGUERITTE.-Tho  Disaster. 
By    L.  T.  MEADE. 

A  Soldier  of  Fortune.       I  On  Brink  of  a  Chasm. 
In  an  Iron  Grip.  I  The  Siren. 

Dr.  Rumsey's  Patient.     |  The  Way  of  a  Woman. 
TheVoice  of  theCharmer    A  Son  of  I«hi«afil 
An  Adventuress.  |  The  Blue  Diamond. 

A  Stumble  by  the  Way 

By  LEONARD   MERRICK. 

This  Sta?e  of  Fools.       |  Cynthia. 

By  EDMUND  MITCHELL 
The  Loud  iStar  Ruab. 


By   BERTRAM  MITFORD. 

The  Gun  Runner.  I  The  King  «  Asaegai. 

LuckofOerardRideeley.  |  Rensh.  Fannlnit'sQuest. 
The  Triumph  of  Hilary  BUchland, 
By  Mrs.   MOLESWORTH. 
Hathercourt  Rectory. 

By  J.  E.  MUDDOCK. 
Maid  Marian  and  Robin  Hood.    |    Golden  Idol. 
Basile  the  Jester.  I  Voun?  Lochinvar. 

By   D.  CHRISTIE   MURRAY 


A  Life's  Atonement. 

Joseph's  Coat. 

Coals  of  Fire. 

Old  Blazer  s  Hero. 

Val  Strange.    |   Hearts. 

A  Model  Father. 

By  the  Gato  of  the  Sea. 

A  Bit  of  Human  Nature. 

First  Person  Singular. 

Cynic  Fortune. 

The  Way  ot  the  World. 


BobMartins  Little  Girl 
Time's  Revenges. 
A  Wasted  Crime. 
In  Direst  Peril. 
Mount  Despair. 
A  Capful  o  Nails. 
Tales  in  Prose  *  Vers* 
A  Raie  for  Millions. 
This  Little  World. 
His  Own  Ghost. 
Church  of  Humanity. 


By  iMURRAY  and   HERMAN. 

The  Bishops'  Bible.  I  Paul  Jones  s  Alias. 

One  Traveller  Returns.  | 

By   HUME   NISBET.-' Ball  Up  I 

By   W.  E.  NORRIS. 

Saint  Ann's.  I  Billy  Bellew. 

Miss  Wentworth  s  Idea. 

By   G.  OHNET. 

A  Weird  Sift.  |  Love  s  Depths. 

By  Mrs.  OLIPHANT.-The  Sorcerasi. 

By  OUIDA. 


Held  In  Bondage. 
Strathmore.  \  Chaudos. 
Under  Two  Flags. 
Idalia.  iGage. 

Cecil      Castlemaine  s 
Tricotrln.      |    Puck. 
Folle  Farine. 
A  Dog  of  Flanders. 
Pa^carei.      |    Signa. 
Princess  Napraxine. 
Two  Wooden  Shoe.'!. 


In  a  WinterClty. 

Friendship. 

Moths.       I    Rnfflno. 

Pipiatrello.  |  Ariadne. 

A  Village  Commune. 

Bimbi.       I    Wanda. 

Frescoes.    |    Othmar. 

In  Maremma. 

Syrlin.         I  OuUderoy 

Santa  Barbara. 

Two  OUcuders. 


The  Wators  of  Edera. 
By  MARGARET  A.  PAUL. 

Gentle  and  Simple. 

By  JAMES   PAYN. 

Lost  Sir  Massingberd.        The  Talk  of  the  Town. 
The  Family  Scapegrace'   Holiday  Tasks. 


For  Cash  Only. 
The  Burnt  Million. 
Tlie  Word  and  the  Will 
Sunny  Stories. 
A  Trying  Patient. 
A  Modern  Dick  Whit 
tingtou. 


A  County  Family 
Lesa  Black  than  We're 

Painted. 
A  Confidential  Agent. 
A  Grape  from  a  Thorn. 
In  Peril  and  Privation. 
Mystery  of  Mlrbridge. 
High  Spirits.  iBy  Proxy. 

By  WILL  PAYNE — Jerry  the  Dreamer. 

By  Mrs.  CAMPBELL  PRAED. 

Outlaw  and  Lawmaker.  I  Mrs.  Tregasklss. 

Christina  Chard  I  Nulma.  |  Madame  Ixan 

'  As  a  Watch  in  the  Night.' 

By    E.    C.    PRICE. -Valentlua. 

By   RICHARD   PRYCE. 

Miss  Maxwell's  Attections. 

By  CHARLES   READE. 
Peg    Wofflngton ;     and     Grifflth  Gaunt 


Christie  Johnstone. 

Hard  Cash. 

Cloister  &  the  Hearth. 

Never  Too  Late  to  Mend 

The  Course  of  True 
Love  ;  and  Single- 
heart  &  Doubleface. 

Autobiography  of  a 
Thief;  Jack  of  all 
Trades  ;    A  Hero  and 


Love  Little.  Love  Long. 
The  Double  Marriage. 
Foul  Play. 

Put  Y'rself  In  His  Placa 
A  Terrible  Temptation, 
A  Simpleton. 
A  Woman- Hatar. 
The  Jilt,  it  utlier.Stories: 
&  Good  Stories  of  Man. 
A  Perilous  Secret. 


Martyr;    and  The  |  Readiana;     auU    Blbla 
Wandering  Heir.  i      Characters. 

By   FRANK  RICHARDSON. 
Tba  Man  who  Lost  His  Past. 

Bv  Mrs.  J.  M.  RIDDELL. 
Walrd  Stories.  A  Uich  Man's  Daughtw. 
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The  Piccadilly  Uld)  Novels — continued. 

By  AMBLIB   RIVES. 
Btirbara  Dering.  |  Merlel. 

By   F.   W.   ROBINSON. 

Th*  Hands  of  .Initlce.    |  Woman  in  the  Dork. 
By  ALBI:RT  ROSS._a  Sugar  Princess. 
J.  RUNCIMAN.— Sklpijers  and  Shellbacks. 
By   W.  CLARK   RUSSELL. 


Ronncl  the  QalleyFire. 
In  the  Mlddlii  Watch. 
On  the  Fo  k'sle  Head 
A  Voyikfie  to  the  Cape. 
Book  for  the  Hammock. 
Hsrsteryof  'Ocean  Star' 
Jenny  Harlowe. 
An  Ocean  Tragedy. 
A  Tale  of  Two  Tnnneli. 


My  Shipmate  Lonlse. 
Alone  on  Wide  Wide  Sea. 
The  Phantom  Death. 
Is  He  the  Man  •! 
Good  Ship    Moliock." 
The  Convict  Ship. 
Heart  of  Oak. 
The  Tale  of  the  Ten. 
The  Last  Entry. 


The  Death  Ship. 

By  DORA  RUSSELL. -Drift of  Fate. 

By  HERBERT   RUSSELL.    True  Blue. 

BAYLE    5T.  JOHN.— a  Levantine  Family. 

By  ADELINE  SERGEANT. 
Or.  Endfcott's  Experiment. 
Dnder  False  Pretences. 

By  M.  p.  SHIEL The  Purple  Clond. 

By  GEORGE  R.  SIMS. 


Dagonet  Abroad. 
Once  Upon  a  Christmas 

Time. 
Without  the  Limelight. 
Rogues  and  Vagabonds. 


In  London's  Heart 
Mary  Jane's  Memoirs. 
M&ry  Jane  Married. 
The  Small-part  Lady. 
A  Blind  Marriage. 


Biographs  of  Babylon. 

By  UPTON  SINCLAIR.-Prlnce  Hagen. 

By  HAWLEY   SMART. 

Without  Love  or  Licence. 
The  Master  of  Kathkelly. 
Long  Odds. 

By  J.  MOYR  SMITH 

The  Prince  of  Argolis. 
By  T.  W.  SPEIGHT. 
A  Secret  of  the  Sea. 
The  Grey  Monk. 
The  Master  of  Xrenance 
The  Web  of  Fate. 

The  Strange  Experiences  of  Mr.  Verschoyle. 
Uer  Ladyship. 
By  ALAN   ST.  AUBYN 


The  Outsider. 
Beatrice  <&  Benedick. 
A  Racing  Rubber, 


A  Minion  of  the  Moon. 
Secret  Wyvern  Towers. 
The  Doom  of  Siva. 
As  it  was  Written. 


A  Fellow  of  Trinity. 
The  Junior  Dean. 
Master  of  St.Benedict's. 
To  his  Own  Master. 
Gallantry  Bower. 
In  Face  of  the  World. 
Orchard  Damerel, 


The  Tremlett  Diamonds. 
The  Wooing  of  May 
A  Tragic  Honeymoon. 
A  Proctor  s  Wooing. 
Fortune's  Gate. 
Bonnie  Mangle  Lauder. 
Mary  Unwin. 


Mrs.  Dunbar's  Secret. 

By  JOHN  STAFFORD.— Doris  andl. 

By  R.  STEPHENS.— The  Cruciform  Mark 

By  R.   NEILSON  STEPHENS. 

Philip  Winwood. 

R.  A.  STERNDALE.— The  Afghan  Knife. 
R.   L.  STEVENSON.— The  Suicide  Club. 

By  FRANK  STOCKTON. 
The  Youne  Master  of  Hyson  Hall. 
By  SUNDOWNER.    Told  by  the  Taflrall. 
By  ANNIE  THOMAS.-The  sirens  Web. 

By   BERTHA  THOMAS. 
The  Violin-Player.  |    In  a  Cathedral  City. 


E.  TROLLOPE 

Mabel  s  Progress. 


By   FRANCES 

Like  Ships  upou  Sea. 
Anne  Furness. 

By  ANTHONY    TROLLOPE. 

The  Wfiy  we  Live  Now.  I    Rcarborough's  Family. 
Frail  Frohmann.  The  Land  Leaguers. 

Marlon  Fay.  I 

By  IVAN  TURGENIEFF,  &c. 
Stories  from  Foreign  Novelists. 

By  MARK  TWAIN. 


Choice  Works, 
Library  of  Humonr. 
The  Innocents  Abroad. 
Roughing  It ;    and  The 

Innocents  at  Home. 
A  Tramp  Abroad. 
TheAmerican  Claimant. 
AdvonturesTomSawyer 
Tom  Sawyer  Abroad. 
Tom  Sawyer.  Detective 


Pudd'nhead  Wilson. 
The  Gilded  Age. 
Prince  and  the  Pauper. 
Life  on  the  Mississippi. 
The    Adventures    of 

Huckleberry  Finn. 
A  Yankee  at  the  Court 

of  King  Arthur. 
Stolen  White  Elephant. 
£1.000.0UO  Bank  note. 


A  Double-barrelled  Detective  Story. 
C.  C.  F.-TYTLER.— Mistress  Judith. 

By  SARAH  TYTLER. 

WhatShe  CameThrough  ,  Mrs    Carmlchael's  God- 


Buried  Diamonds 
The  Blackball  Ghosts 
The  Macdonald  Lass. 
WitchWll'e.  I  Sapphlra 
By  ALLEN 


desses. 
Rachel  Langton. 
A  Honeymoon's  EcUpsa. 
A  Youn:^  Dragon. 
UPWARD. 


The  Queen  against  Owen. 

By  ALBERT  D.  VANDAM. 
A  Court  Tragedy. 

By  E.  A.  VIZETELLY. 
The  Scorpion.  |    The  Lover  s  Progress. 

By  FLORENCE  WARDEN. 
Joan,  the  Curate.  |    A  Fight  to  a  Finish. 

By  CY   WARMAN.-Express Messenger, 
By  A.  WERNER. 
Chapenga's  White  Man. 

By  WILLIAM  WESTALL. 


The  Old  Factory. 
Red  Ryvington. 
Ralph  Norbreck'sTrust 
Trust-money. 
Sons  of  Belial. 
Roy  of  Roy's  Court. 
With  the  Red  Eagle. 
A  Red  Bridal. 
Strange  Ciimes. 


For  Honour  and  Life 
A  Woman  Tempted  Him 
Her  Two  Millions. 
Two  Pinches  of  gnuS. 
Nigel  Fortescue. 
Birch  Dene. 
The  Phantom  City, 
A  Queer  Race. 
Ben  Clough. 

Her  Ladyship's  Secret. 
By  ATHA    WESTBURY. 
The  Shadow  of  Hilton  Fernbrook. 

By  FRED  WHISHAW. 
A  Forbidden  Name. 

By  C.  J.  WILLS.— An  Easy  going  Fellow. 
By  JOHN  STRANGE  WINTER. 

Cavalry  Life  ;  and  Regimental  Legends. 

By   E.   ZOLA. 
The  Joy  of  Life.  |     Hia  Masterpiece. 

The  Fortune  of  the  Rougons. 
Abl>e  Mouret's  Transgression. 
The  Couquest  of  Flassans.  |    Germinal. 
The  Honour  of  the  Army. 
T!ic  Downfall.  I  His  Excellency. 

The  Dream.     I  Money.    I  The  Dram-Shop. 
Dr.  Pascal.       I  Lourdes.    Rome.  I   Paris  1   Work. 
The  Fat  and  the  Thin.      1  Fruitfulne.ss.    |   Truth. 
By    'ZZ. ' — A  Nineteenth  Century  Miracle. 


CHEAP   EDITIONS   OF   POPULAR   NOVELS. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2S.  each. 
By  ARTEMUS   WARD.  By  GRANT  ALLEN. 


Artemoi  Ward  Complete 

By  Mrs.  ALEXANDER. 

Hald.  Wue.  or  Widow 'f     A  Life  Interest. 
Blind  Fate.  Mora's  Choice. 

VsUerie  s  Fate.  By  Woman  a  Wit, 

By   E.  LESTER  ARNOLD. 

f  hra  the  Phoenician, 


Phllistla.      I  '  Babylon. 
Strange  Stories. 
For  Maimio's  Sake. 
In  all  Shades. 
The  Beckoning  Hand. 
The  Devils  Die, 
The  Tents  of  Shem 
The  Great  Taboo, 


Dumaresq's  Daughter. 
Duchess  of  Powy.<land. 
Blood  Royal.         [piece. 
Ivan    Greet's    Master- 
The  Scallywag. 
Tni-j  Mortal  Coil. 
At  Market  Value, 
Under  Sealed  Ordert. 
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Two-Shilling  Novels — continued. 

BY  FRANK  BARRETT 

Fettered  for  Lite. 
Little  Lady  Linton. 
Between  Life  A  Death. 
Sin  of  Olga  ZassouUch. 
Folly  Morrison. 
Lieut.  Barnabas. 
Honest  Davio. 
A  Prodigals  Progreis. 

By  Sir  W.  BRSANT  and  J.   RICB 


Found  Guilty. 
A  Recoiling  Vengeanc*. 
For  Love  and  Honour. 
John  Ford,  &c. 
Woman  of  IronBrace't* 
The  Hardlnr  Scandal. 
A  Missing  Witness. 


By  Cellas  Arbour. 
Chaplain  or  the  Fleet 
The  Se.^mv  Side. 
The  Case  of  Mr.  Lucraft. 
In  TrafttUar  3  Bay. 
The  Ten  Years'  Tenant. 

By  Sir  WALTER  BESANT. 

Sorts    and    Condi-    The  Bell  of  St.  Paal'i. 
The  Holy  Rose. 
Armorel  of  Lyonesse. 
S.Katherlne's  by  Tower 
Verbena  Camellia  Sto- 

phanotls. 
The  Ivory  Gate. 
The  Rebel  Queen. 
Beyond  the  Dreami  of 

Avarice. 
The  Revolt  of  Man. 
In  Deacons  Orders. 
Tiie  City  of  Refuge. 

BIERCE. 


Ready- Money  Mortlboy 
My  Little  Girl. 
With  Harp  and  Crown. 
This  Sou  of  Vulcan. 
The  Golden  Butterfly. 
The  Monks  of  Thelema.  I 

All 

tlons  of  Men. 
The  Captains'  Boom. 
All  In  a  Garden  Fair. 
Dorothy  Forater. 
tTncle  Jack. 
The  World  Went  Very 

Well  Then. 
Children  of  Glbeon. 
Herr  Paulns. 
For  Faith  and  Freedom. 
To  Call  Her  Mine. 
The  Master  Craftsman. 

*  By  AMBROSE 

In  tba  Midst  of  Life. 

By  FREDERICK  BOYLE. 

Camp  Notes.  I  Chronicles  of  No-man's 

Bavage  Life.  |      Land. 

BY   BRET  HARTE. 


Flip.  I    Marnja. 

A  Phyllis  of  the  Sierras. 
A  Waif  of  the  Plains. 
Ward  of  Golden  Gate. 

BUCHANAN. 

The  Martyrdom  of  Ma- 
deline. 
The  Now  Abelard. 
The  Heir  of  Llnnn. 
Woman  and  the  Man. 
Rachel  Dene.    |     Matt. 
Lady  Kilpatrlck. 


Callfomian  Stories. 
Gabriel  Conroy. 
Luck  of  Roaring  Camp. 
An  Heiress  of  Red  Dog. 

By  ROBERT 

Shadow  of  the  Sword. 
A  Child  of  Nature. 
Ood  and  the  Man. 
I.ove  Me  for  Ever. 
Foxglove  Manor. 
The  Master  of  the  Mine. 
Annan  Water. 

By  BUCHANAN  and  MURRAY. 
The  Charlatan. 

By   HALL  CAINE. 
The  Shadow  of  a  Crime.  I  The  Deemster. 
A  Son  of  Bagar.  | 

By  Commander  CAMERON. 

The  Cruise  of  the  •  Black  Prince,' 

By  HAYDEN  CARRUTH. 
The  Adventures  of  Jones. 

By  AUSTIN   CLARE. 
For  the  Love  of  a  Laas. 

By  Mrs.  ARCHER  CLIVB. 
Faul  FerroU. 
Why  Paul  Ferroll  Killed  his  Wife. 

By  MACLAREN  COBBAN. 
The  Cure  of  Souls.  |    The  Red  Sultan. 

By  WILKIE   COLLINS. 


Armadale.  |  AfterDark. 

No  Name. 

Antonina. 

Basil. 

Hide  and  Seek. 

The  Dead  Secret. 

Queen  of  Hearts. 

Miss  or  Mrs.  7 

The  New  Magdalen. 

The  Frozen  Deep. 

The  Law  and  the  Lady 

The  Two  Destinies. 

The  Haunted  Hotel. 

A  Rogue's  Life. 


My  Miscellanies. 
The  Woman  in  White. 
The  Moonstone. 
Man  and  Wife, 
Poor  Miss  Finch. 
The  Fallen  Leaves. 
Jezebel's  Daughter. 
Tho  Black  Robe. 
Heart  and  Science. 
•  I  Say  No  I  • 
The  Evil  Genius. 
Little  Novels. 
Legacy  of  Cain. 
Blind  Love. 


By  C.  ALLSTON   COLLINS. 

The  Bar  Sinister. 

By  MORT.  &  FRANCES  COLLINS 


Sweet  and  Twenty. 
The  Village  Comedy. 
You  Play  me  False. 
BU%cksmlth  and  Scholar 
Frances. 


Sweet  Anne  Pago. 
Tr.ansmlgratU>n. 
From  Midnight  to  Mid 

ni^ht. 
A  Fieht  with  Fortune. 

By  M.  .1.  COLQUHOUN. 
Every  Inch  a  Soldier. 

By  C.  EGBERT  CRADDOCK. 

The  Prophet  of  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains. 

By  MATT  CRIM. 

The  Adventures  of  a  F.atr  Rebel. 
By  H.  N.  CRELLIN. -Tales  of  the  Caliph, 
By   B.  M.  CROKER. 


Village  Tales  and  Jungle 

Tragedies. 
Two  Masters, 
Mr.  Jervis. 
The  Real  Lady  Hilda. 
Married  or  Single  7 
Interference. 


Pretty  Miss  Neville. 
Diana  Earringtoa. 
•To  Let.' 

A  Bird  of  Passage. 
Proper  Pride. 
A  Family  Likeness. 
A  Third  Perison. 

By  ALPHONSR   DAUDET. 
The  Evangelist ;  or,  I'ort  Salvation. 

By  JAMES  DE  MILLE. 
A  Strange  Manuscript 
By   DICK 
The  Man-Hunter. 
Tracked  and  Taken, 
Caught  at  Last  I 
Wanted  I 
Who    Poisoned     Hetty 

Duncan  7 
Man  from  Manchester. 
A  Detective's  Triumphs 
The  Mystery  of  Jamaica  Terrace, 
The  Chronicles  of  Michael  Danevltch. 

By  Mrs.  ANNIE   EDWARDES. 
A  Point  of  Honour.        |  Archie  Lovell. 
By   EDWARD   EGQLESTON. 

^^°^^'  By  O.  MANVILLE   FENN. 


DONOVAN. 

In  the  Grip  of  the  Law. 
From  InlormaMon  Re- 
ceived. 
Tracked  to  Doom. 
Link  by  Link 
Suspicion  Aroused, 
Riddles  Read. 


The  New  Idlstrens. 
Witness  to  the  Deed. 

By  PERCY 

Bella  Donna. 
Never  Forgotten. 
Polly. 
Fatal  Zero. 


The  Tiger  Lilv. 
I  The  White  Virgin. 

FITZGERALD. 

Second  Mrs.  Tillotson. 
Seventy  -  Ave    Brooke 

Street. 
The  Lady  of  Brantome 


By  P.  FITZGERALD  and  others. 

Strange  Secrets, 

By   R.  E.  FRANCILLON. 


Olympla. 
One  by  One. 
A  Real  Queen. 
Queen  Cophetua. 

By   HAROLD 
Seth'B  Brother's  Wife. 


King  or  Knave  7 
Romances  of  the  Law. 
Ropes  of  Sand, 
A  Dog  and  his  Shadow 

FREDERIC. 

The  Lawton  Girl. 


Prefaced  by  Sir  BARTLE   FRERE. 

Paudurang  Hari. 

By  CHARLES  GIBBON. 

Robin  Gray.  i  In  Honour  Bound. 

Fancy  Free.  Flower  of  the  Forest. 

For  Lack  of  Gold.  i  The  Braes  of  Yarrow. 

What  will  World  Say  7     The  Golden  Shaft. 
In  Love  and  War.  Of  High  Degree. 

For  the  King.  By  Mead  and  Stream. 

In  Pastures  Green.  Loving  a  Drcaia. 

Queen  of  the  Meadow.      A  Hard  Knot. 
A  Heart  s  Problem.  Heart's  Delight. 

The  Deal  Heart.  Blood-Money. 

By  WILLIAM  GILBERT. 
James  Duke.  „ 

Bv   ERNEST  GLANVILLE 
The  Lost"  Hoircas.  1  The  Fossicker. 

A  Fair  Colonist.  1  ..  „ 

Bv  Rev.  S.  BARING   GOULD 
Bed  Bp'ldar.  I  live. 
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By  l1£ONARD  MERRIclc 

Tbs  Man  who  wag  Good. 

By  Mrs.  MOLESWORTH. 

Hatherccurt  Rectory. 

By  J.  E.  MUDDOCK 

EtnrlesWelrdand  Won- 1  From  the  Bosom  of  th* 

dertnl.  I     Deep. 

TUc  Bead  Man's  Secret.  I 

By  D.  CMRiSTIE   MURRAY. 


Love— or  a  Name. 

David  Poindexter's  Dis- 
appearance. 

The  Spoctre  of  the 
Camera. 


Two-Shilling  Novels — continued. 

By  ANDREW   HALLIDAY. 

Erary-day  Papers. 

By  THOMAS   HARDY. 
Under  the  Greenwood  Tree. 

By  JUUAN   HAWTHORNE. 

Garth. 

Ellico  Quentin. 

Furtune  s  Fool. 

Miss  Cadogna. 

Dn«t. 

Beatrix  Sandolph. 

By  Sir  ARTHUR   HELPS. 
Ivan  de  Blron. 

By  G.  A.   HLNTY. 

Rajub  the  Juggler. 

By   HEADON   HILL. 

Zaqibra  the  Detective. 

By  JOHN   HILL. 

Treason  Felony. 

By  Mrs.  CASKEL  HOEY. 

The  Lover's  Creed. 

By  Mrs.  GEORGE   HOOPER. 

The  House  of  Baby. 

By  Mrs.   HUNGERFORD. 


A  Maiden  all  Forlorn. 

In  Durance  Vile. 

Marvel 

A  Mental  Struggle. 

A  Modern  Circe. 

April's  Lady. 

Peters  'Wife. 


Lady  'Verner's  Flight. 
TtieKed-House  Mystery 
The  Three  Graces. 
I7n.sat!sfactory  Lover. 
Lady  Patty. 
Nora  Creini. 
Professor's  Experiment. 

By  Mrs.  ALFRED   HUNT. 

That  Other  Person.  I  The  Leaden  Casket. 

Belf'Condemncd.  | 

By  MARK   KERSHAW. 
Colonial  Facts  and  Fictions. 

By  R.  ASHE    KING. 

A  Drawn  Gsme.  I  Passion's  Slave. 

'  The    Wearing    of   the    Bell  Barry. 
Green.'  I 

By  EDMOND   LEPELLETIER 

Uadame  Sans-Gene. 

By  JOHN  LEYS. 

The  Lindsays. 

Bv  E.  LYNN   LINTON. 


Patricia  Kemball. 

The  World  Weil  Lost. 

Under  wliich  Lord  7 

Paston  Carew. 

'  My  Love  I ' 

lone. 

With  a  Silken  Thread. 

By  HENRY  W.    LUCY. 

Gideon  Flcyce. 

By  JUSTIN 

Dear  Lady  Disdain. 
Waterdale  Neichbours 
Mv  Enemy's  Daughter 
AlFair  Saxon. 
Llnley  RocLford. 
Miss  Misanthrope. 
Catniola 

By  HUGH   AlACCOLL. 
Mr.  Stranger's  Sealed  Packet. 

By  GEORGE  AlACDONALD. 

Heather  and  Snow. 

By  AQNE5   MACDONELL. 

Quaker  Cousins. 

By  W.    H.    MALLOCK. 

The  New  Republic. 

By  BRANDER  MATTHEWS 

A  Secret  of  the  Sea. 

By  L.  T.  MEADE. 

A  Soldier  of  Fortune. 


The  Atonement  of  Learn 

Dnndas. 
Rebel  of  the  Family, 
Sowing  the  Wind. 
The  One  Too  Many. 
Dolcie  Evertoa. 


McCarthy. 

Donna  Quixote. 

Maid  of  Athens. 

The  Comet  of  a  Season. 

The  Dictator. 

Red  Diamonds. 

The  Kiddle  Ring. 


A  Bit  of  Human  Nature, 
First  Person  Singular. 
Bob  Martin  s  LittleOirL 
Times  Revenges. 
A  Wasted  Crime. 
In  Direst  Peril. 
Mount  Despair. 
A  Capful  o'  Naili 


A  Model  Father. 

Joseph's  Coat. 

Coab  of  Fire. 

Val  Strange.  |  Hearts. 

Old  Blazer  3  Hero. 

The  Way  of  the  World 

Cynic  Fortune. 

A  Life  s  Atonement. 

By  the  Gate  of  the  Sea.  i 

By  MURRAY   and   HERMAN. 

One  Traveller  Returns.  I  The  Bishops'  Bible. 
Paul  Jones  s  Alias.  | 

By  HUME  NISBET. 

Bail  Up  I '  I  Dr.Bernard  St.'Vincent 

By  W.  E.  NORRI5. 

S.ilnt  Ann's.  |  Billy  Bellew. 

By  GEORGES  OHNET, 


Dr.  Rameau 
A  Last  Love. 

By  Mrs. 
Whiteladies. 
The  Primrose  Path. 

By 

Held  in  Bondage, 

Strathmore. 

Chandos. 

Idalia. 

Under  Two  Flasks. 

Cecil  Castlemaine'sGage 

Tricotrin. 

Puck. 

FoUe  Farine. 

A  Dog  of  Flanders. 

Pascarel. 

Signa. 

Princess  Napraxlne, 

In  a  Winter  City. 

Ariadne. 

Friendship, 


j  A  Weird  Gift. 

OLIPHANT. 

I  The  Greatest  Hetreu  la 
I      England. 
OUIDA. 

Two  Lit.  Wooden  Sboei 

Moths. 

Bimbi. 

Pipistrello. 

A  Village  Common*. 

Wanda 

Othmar 

Frescoes. 

In  Maremma. 

Guilderoy, 

Rufflno, 

Syrlin. 

Santa  Barbara, 

Two  Offenders. 

Ouida  s   Wisdom,    Wit, 
and  Pathos. 


By   MARGARET  AGNES  PAUL. 

Gentle  and  Simple. 

By  Mrs.  CAMPBELL   PRAED. 

The  Romance  of  a  Station. 

The  Soul  of  Countess  Adrian. 

Out' aw  and  Lawmaker.  |  Mrs.  Tregasklit' 

Cbristina  Chard.  | 

By  JAMES   PAYN. 


Bentinck's  Tutor, 

Murphy's  Master, 

A  County  Family. 

At  Her  Mercy. 

Cecil's  Tryst. 

The  Clyffards  of  Clyffe, 

The  Foster  Brothers. 

Found  Dead. 

The  Best  of  Hnsbandx. 

Walter's  Word. 

Halves. 

Fallen  Fortunes. 

Humorous  Stories. 

£200  Reward. 

A  Marine  Residence, 

Mirk  Abbey 

By  Proxy. 

Under  One  Roof, 

High  Spirits. 

Carlyon's  Year, 

From  Exile. 

For  Cash  Only. 

Kit. 

The  Canon's  Ward. 

By  RICHARD 

Miss  Maxwell's  Affections. 


The  Talk  of  the  Town, 
Holiday  Tasks. 
A  Perfect  Treasure. 
What  He  Cost  Her. 
A  Confidential  Agent, 
Glow-worm  Tales. 
The  Burnt  Million. 
Sunny  Stories. 
Lost  Sir  Massingberd. 
A  Woman's  Vengeance. 
The  Family  Scapegrace. 
Gwendoline  s  Harvest. 
Like  Father,  Like  Son. 
Married  Bene.ath  Him. 
Not  Wooed,  but  Won. 
Less  Black  than  We're 

Painted. 
Borne  Private  Views 
A  Grape  from  a  Thorn. 
The    Mystery  of    Mlr- 

bridge. 
The  Word  and  the  Wilt, 
A  Prince  of  the  Blood. 
A  Trving  Patient, 

PRYCE. 
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Two-Shiuling  Uowzi^s-conhnued 
By  CHARLES  READE. 

It !.  N.ver^oo  Late  to     »  ■'--"^•«  Ten 

Mend. 
ChrUtle  Johnstone. 
The  Double  Marriage. 
put    Your»elf    In    His 

Place 
love  Me    Little,   Love 

Me  Long. 
The  Cloister  and    the 

Hearth. 
Course  of  True  Love 
The  Jilt.  ^       , 

The  Autobiography  of 

aXhlet. 

By  Mrs.  J 

Weird  Stories, 
fairy  Water. 
Her  Mothers  Darling. 
The  Prince  of  Waless 
Garden  Party. 

By  F.  W. 
Women  are  Strange. 


^^rARTHlIR"sicETCMILBY7 

A  Match  In  the  Dark. 


A  Terrible  Temptation. 

Foul  Play.  „  . 

The  Wandering  Heir. 

Hard  Cash. 

Slngleheartand  Double- 
face.  ,,,  . 

Good  Storlen  of  Man  and 
other  Animals. 

Peg  Woflington. 

Griffith  Gaunt. 

A  Perilous  Secret. 

A  Simpleton. 

Readiana. 

A  Woman  Hater. 

H.  RIDDEIX. 

The  Uninhabited  House. 
The  Mystery  in  Palace 

Gardens. 
The  Nuns  Curse. 
Idle  Tales. 
ROBINSON.        ^    ^ 
I  The  Woman  in  the  Dark 


STERNDALE. 


I 


women  oic    .  ;    Ti 

The  Hand!  of  Justice.     ■  , 

Bv  W.  CLARK   RUSSELL. 

."J   „.,i-„  r,,.„    I    An  Ocean  Tragei 


An  Ocean  Tragedy. 
My  Shipmate  Louise. 
Alone  onWldeWide  Sea 
Good  Ship   ■  Mohock.' 
The  Phantom  Death. 
Is  He  the  Man  7 
Heart  of  Oak. 
The  Convict  Ship. 
The  Tale  of  the  Ten. 
The  Last  Entry. 

By  DORA   RUSSELL. 
A  Country  Sweetheart.  _  .  .  . 

By  GEORGE  AUGUSTUS  SALA. 

Gasbght  and  Daylight. 

By  GEORGE  R.  SIMS. 


Round  the  GaUey  Fire 

On  the  Foksle  Head 

In  the  Middle  Watch. 

A  Voyage  to  the  Cape. 

A  Book  lor  the  Ham- 
mock. 

The  Mystery  of  the 
■  Ocean  Star.' 

The  Romance  of  Jenny 
Harlow  e 


By  R.  A 

The  Afghan  Knife.  »,,r>vM 

By  ALAN  ST.  AUBYN. 

A  Fellow  of'rrinlty.       |  0"^h'/p^,?eTf"h  World. 
^.^^eTrs^BrnedlctJ^lTrlrettDlamoud. 

^""'BT^R^^toU.S  STEVENSON. 

New  Arabian  Nights.  

By  ROBERT  5URTEES. 

="ty  WALTER  THORNBURY. 

^■''^Vt."  aWlphus  TROLLOPE. 

Diamond  cut  Dlamond.^^  TROLLOPE.^ 

tike   Shins    upon   the  1  Anne  Furness. 
rL  I  Mabel's  Progress. 

Bv  ANTHONY  TROLLOPE. 

tjy    fti-^  ■  «ivi'>  ■  American  Senator 

^^rVSy'we^Y'eNow.    GJlS".SonofGranper. 
TheLand-Le^aguer..^^^   TWAIN 


Life  on 


theMlsslsslppl. 
rince    and    the 


The  Ring  o  Bells. 

Mary  Janes  Memoirs, 

Mary  Jane  Married. 

Tales  of  To  day. 

Dramas  of  Life. 

Tinkletop's  Crime, 

My  Two  Wive.  gy    gj^^^^. 

.    ■' r  1 •       Th«  Pliinirer 


Zeph.  ,       .,    . 

Memoirs  of  a  Landlady. 
Scenes  from  the  Show. 
The  10  Commandments. 
Dagonet  Abroad. 
Rogues  and  Vagabonds. 


A  Pleasure  Trip  on  the 

Continent. 
The  Gilded  Age. 
Huckleberry  Finn. 
Tom  Sawyer. 
A  Tramp  Abroad. 

Stolen  White  Elephant.      „„_„_,  ^d 
By  C.  C.  FRASER-TYTLER. 

Mistress  Judith  tVTI  PR 

Brides  Pa?s^  Lfd^B^u"  T^rJu^^f^ot  Fam.y 


A  YMikee  at  the  Court 

of  King  Arthur.     • 
£1,000,000  Bank- Note. 


ine  nugucuw^  *■. — -  ^ 
The  Blackhall  Ghosts 
What  SheCameThrougn 
Beauty  and  th»  Beast. 


The  Plunger 
Long  Odds. 


Wlthont  Love  or  Licence. 

Beatrice  and  Benedick. 

TheMaaterofRathk^ly^p^j^^^ 

The  Mysteries  of  Heron  ,  Backjo  LU^e^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

''^'}^rJ°°''-  Q-IttVnc^eTnV-ufl. 

gr^r^TusVays.  i  i  Husband  from  th^Sea 


Buried  Diamonds. 

St.  MunKO  s  City. 

Noblesse  Oblige. 

Disappear^a.    ^^^^^    UPWARD 

The  Queen  against  Owen. 

By  WILLIAM  WESTALL. 

^"BrMr..  F.  H.  WILLIAMSON. 

A  Child  Widow.  WINTER.        ^. 

cavalry  Llfe^^  '^^^"Ar''''° 

By  H.  F.  WOOD. 

The  passenger  '"?  Scotland  Yard. 
The  Englishman  of  the  Rue  <;»'«. 

By  MARGARET  WYNMAN. 

My  Flirtations. 


Wav«  I  A  Husband  from  me  od»  _-^^^_^___ .„.      ~ 

INCVV     OCIV'^  Picture  cloth,  flat  backs.  „..,.„ 


ricture  cloth. 
By    EDWIN 


Nlcholai, 

By   Sit   WALTER 


The    Constable   of   8t. 

LRSTEK  AKNOI.n. 

Bt  Katherlne'g  by  the  Tower, 

Vin^n'^TOU.  Detective.    By  D.CK  DONOVAN. 
Hbn-C  fm%"^BrG°  mIn^v,-h  Fhnn. 

?S:L"uc^fof°kSa&m/;andSensatlonNoveU 

'colonel  Starbottle^s  Client^    ^^y^^nRRT  Hab te. 

^rapP^'t,f°GrrenfpTlir  By^Bui-n  ..AKrE. 
^fffiy  from  Nowhere^  By  FBRCUs^in^MH. 

K'em^  .'of  Deafh':  ^B°;ED^.UND^m;cHHtX. 


Th\''£-ng'^A.ser^.    ByBHKTKAM^^^^^^^^^^^ 

r'owTGh^^sr'^Brr^^crt'^-HVuK.Av. 

H»§Sti^r|^^^-N. 

In  London  s  Heart.    "/ ^^ '^.^^'^u.    By  FRANK 
The  Young  Master  of  Mvson  »"■"•    "/ 

Joan,  the  Curate,    uyri-  -vvebuhR. 

^S?llr^/ii^r«|g-?al  Legend..      B, 

JOHN  STRANGK  WINTER. 


of  Death.    BvEDMUNU^'-i.ur...^...     , . — T  „  .„_   p  c 

-— r— n^TZTT^  Pilgrim  Street,  London,  F-.U 

Unwin  Brothers,  Ltd.,  Prmteis,  37-  '^"s 
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